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CHAP.  IV. 


2%e  hiftory  oflearmng^  learned  men^  andfemnor- 
ries  of  learning  in  Great  Britain^  Jrom  thefrfl 
moajixm  of  it  by  the  Momans  under  Julius 
CasJaTy  A.  A.  C-  ^^.^  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Saa^onSy  A.D.449.     , 

NATIONS,  as  wdl  as  particular  per&ns,  haVe  Original 
their  infismcy,  in  which  they  are  uot  only  ^n<>™ct 
finall  and  weak,  but  alfo  rude  and  ignorant. 
Even  thofe  nations  which  have  arrived  at  the 
hi^e(l  pitch  of  power  and  greatne&,  and  Iiave 
been  moft  renowned  for  wifilom,  learning,  and 
pOliteneis,  when  they  are  traced  up  to  their  in- 
fant  date,  are  found  to  have  been  equally  weak 
and  ignorant.  It  would  be  eofy  to  give  a  great 
many  examples  of  tiie  tiruth  of  this  obfervatiociy 
but  very  difficult  to  produce- one  exertion  to  it, 
•    VOL.11.  B  either 
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either  from  ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  to  find,  nor  afhamed 
to  own,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  ifl^nd  were  divided  into  a  great 
many  petty  ftates  or  tribes,  each  of  them  con- 
fiding of  a  fmall  number  of  rude  unlettered 
favages. 
Hiftorians  .  The  hiilorkuss  pf  all  tbofe  nations  which  have 
^eaeTto  ^®^^°^^  great  and  eminent,  have  taken  much 
trace  the  paius  in  difcoveriugand  defcribing  theprogrefs  of 
"^*  *"fi  f  *^®^^  arms,  the  enlargement  of  their  territories, 
karaing.  and  iucreafe  of  their  power  and  greatnefs ;  but 
unhappily  they  have  not  taken  the  fame  pains  in 
tracing  and  delineating  the  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  and  their  gradual  improve* 
ments  in  learning  and  ufeful  knowledge.  While 
the  exploits  of  every  vii9:arious  prince  and  gene- 
ral who  had  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  nation,  have  b^n  recorded  w;ith  the  greateft 
care,  and  extolled  with  the  higheft  praifes  j  the 
very  names  of  thofe  peaceful fages,  who haden- 
laVged  the  empire  of  rea&m  had  ijnpiOY^  the 
minds,  and  poUihed  the  mAHoers.  of  their  fallow* 
citizecis,  have  hardly  foumd  a  place  in  the  annalp. 
of  their  country.  To  fupply  this  defeat,  at  .lead 
infimie  mea&rey  in  the  Hiftory  of  Britain >.tbiei 
fbiuth  chapter  of  each  book  of  thi3.  work  ia  bU 
lotted  to  the  mveftigatioD  of  the  iUtq  of  learo- 
ittg,  aiid  the  grateful  commemoration^  of  tbofe 
who  have  been  moA  diftinguiAed.for  tbair  g^n 
i;iiii8  and  erudition  in  the  peatod  which,  isr  the 
ittbjeft  of  liiat  book. 

II      •  The 


a»p^4*  leaaking;  to,  ^ 

71)6  want  of  fuflScient  and  authentic  materials  improper 
prevented  our  beginning  the  civil  and  military  ^^^^^.^ 
hiftory  of  this  ifland  at  a  more  ancient  period  of  imnlng 
than  the  firft  Roman  invafion.    The  fame  thing  ^^^^^ 
forbids  us  to  attempt  deducing  the  hiftorjr  of  R^anin- 
leaming  from  a  more  diftant  aera.    The  firft  vafion. 
dawn  of  fcience^  like  the  dawn  of  day,  is  fo  faint 
and  languid,  that  it  is  hardly  potlible  to  difcover 
the  precife  period  of  its  appearance  in  any  coun-^ 
tfy«    Even  in  the  favage  ftate,  ingenious  and 
aftive  fpirits  may  now  and  then  arife,  who  have 
a  tafte  for  ftudy  and  fpecuhtion ;  but  they  are 
little  regarded  by  their  rude  and  roaming  coun» 
trymen^  and  both  their  names  ^nd  opinions  are 
ibon  forgotten.    It  is  not  until  ftates  have  arrived 
at  feme  good  degree  of  order,  ftability,  and 
ftrength,  and  a  competent  number  of  their  mem- 
bers enjoy  leifure  and  encouragement  for  ftudy, 
that  learning  becomes  an  obje^  of  invpbrtance, 
and  a  proper  fubjeft  of  hiftory. 

There  is  fufficierit  evidence,  that  feveral  of  A  gtett 
A€  Britifli  fl;ates  had  arrived  at  this  period  when  ^^^^ 
tiiey  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans.    In  thefe  pfi«i  to 
ftates  a  very  numerous  body  of  men  was  fup»  ^^^ 
ported  in  honour  and  affluence,  at  the  public  ex*  nod; 
pence,  for  the  ftudy  of  learning  and  religion, 
lliefe  were  the  Druids,  who  were  the  philofo^ 
phers,  as^well  as  the  priefts,  of  the  Britons^,  Gauls^ 
and  all  the  other  Cehic  nations.    <<  They  pay  i^ 
^^  higheft  honourv  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus '  of  the 

•  L.i.  izf. 

B  a  "  Gauls) 
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"  Gauls)  to  their  divines  and  philofophers,  who 
"  are  called  Druids.  It  is  their  cuftom  never  ta 
"  perform  any  facred  rite  without  one  of  thefe 
*«  philofophers ;  for  as  they  believe  them  to  be 
*«  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Gods^ 
"  they  think  them  the  moft  proper  perfons  to 
*'  prefent  both  their  thankfgivings  and  their 
<*  prayers  *."-^  "  There  are  three  claffes  of  men 
"  (fays  Strabo)  which  are  highly  and  univerfally 
«  elieemed.  Thefe  are,  the  Bards,  the  Vates, 
^«  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and 
*'  muficians,  the  Vates  are  priefts  and  phyfido- 
**  gifts,  and  the  Druids  add  the  ftudy  of  moral 
**  philofophy  to  that  of  phyfiology^''  The 
civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Graul^ 
and  the  introduction  of  learning  amongil  them» 
is  afcribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the 
Druids.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  having.beea- 
"  by  degrees  a  little  poliflied,  the  ftudy  of  foipe 
"  branches  of  ufeful  learning  was  introduced^ 
**  among  them  by  the  Bards,  the  Eubates,  and 
"  the  Druids.  The  Eubates  made  refearcheii 
"  into  the  order  of  things,  and  endeavoured  t6r 
"  lay  open  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of  nature! 
*.'  Xhe  Druids  were  men  of  a  ftill  more  fublime 
"  and  penetrating  fpirit,  and  acquired  the  higheftr 
/*  renown  by  thpir  fpeculations,  which  were  at 
"^  once  fubtile  and  lofty  ^*'  .  If.it  were  neceflary, 
the  teftimonies  of  feveral  otl^r  jiutbors  ^  of  anti^ 

•        •  •  •  •    * .  • 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  1. 5-  #  31-  ^  Sfrabo,  L  4.  p.  z^.     ' 

*  Ammian.  Marcell.  L 15,  c.  9.        »  Pomponius  Mela,  1. 3.  c.  a. 
D^en.  Latrt.  L  z.  j[  3.         ^ ,  ;    «   . 

'   K  quity 
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quity  migiit  be  produced,  to  prove  that  ther 
Druids  applied  with  great  affiduity  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences. 
,      When  we  refle6t  on  the  ^reat  antiquity  and  and  had 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  Druids,  the  nuiny  ^^^" 
\  immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  the  ieifure  and  progref* 
tranquillity  in  ^vhich  they  lived,  and  on  the  op-  brf<«  they 
.  portunitiefi  and  encouragements  which  they  had  itroyed. 
to  Itudy ;  we  mufl  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  had  made  confiderable  progrefi  in  feveral 
branches  of  learning  before  they  were  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans.     We  fhall  be  confirmed  in  tbi$ 
b|Mnion,  by  obferving  the  refpe3;ful  terms  in 
which  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Q>eak 
of  their  learning.      Diogenes  Laertius  places 
them  in  the  fame  rank,  in  point  of  learning  and 
'  philofophy,  with  the  Chaldeans  of  Aflyria,   the 
Magi  of  Perfia,  and  the  Gymnofbphifts  and 
Brachmans  of  India  \     Both  Caefar  and  Mel^ 
obferve,  that  they  had  formed  very  large  fyftems 
of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy ;  and  that 
tiiefe  fyftems,  together  with  their  obfervations  on 
other  parts  of  learning,  were  fo  voluminous, 
that  their  fcholars  fpent  nb  lefs  than  twenty 
years  in  making  themfelves  mailers  of  them '. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
who  mention  the  Druids,  that  they  were  greatly 
!  admired  and  refpe6led  by  their  countrymen,  who 
;  not  only  liftened  with  reverence  and  fubmiflion  to 

'  Diog.  LaefU  in  pfoem. 

?  Ccfar  df  Bel.  GaL  L^.  c.  13$  14*  Melt  de  Situ  Orbit,  I.  ^  c.4. 

B  ^      .  their 
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their  religious  inftruftions,  but  alfo  committed 
the  two  moft  important  charges^  the  adminiftra* 
tion  of  juflice,  and  the  education  of  their  moit 
noble  youth,  entirely  to  their  management.  Thia 
is  a  demonftration  that  they  entertained  a  very 
N  &igh  opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  learning,  as 
J  well  as  of  their  probity.  The  Britifli  Druids  ii» 
particular,  were  fo  famous,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  learning,  that  Uiey  were  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
their  fyftems  of  religion  and  philoCbphy,  and 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  teachers 
of  them }  fo  that  fuch  of  the  noble  youth  of  Gaul 
as  were  defirous  of  becoming  p^lfe61;  mailers  of 
tbefe  fyftems,  found  itneceflary  to  make  a  voyage 
into  this  ifland  for  that  purpofe,^ 
From  It  hath  been  difputed,  whether  the  Druids 

^^*""'A  ^^^^  themfelves  the  inventus  of  their  opiniona 
Druids  de-  ^^d  fyftems  of  religion  and  philofilphy,  orre«L 
rived  their   qeived  them  from  others.    Some  have  imagined^ 
**"^*^*     that  the  colony  of  Phocian's  which  left  Greece 
N^'   and  built  MarfeiUes  in  Gaul  about  the  57th 
Olympiad,  imported  the  firft  principles  of  learn* 
ing  and  philofophy,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope'.     It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  famous 
colony  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  Gaul  where  it  fettled,  and 
to  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants ^    "  The 

'  C«lkr  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  13. 

'  VideAotJl&  Grotto V.  in  Ammian.  Marcel.  1. 1^^  c.  9. 

^  Strabof  l«4*p*i8x*     Ammian.  Marceh  1. 15.  c.9« 

«  Greek 
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**  Greek  colony  of  Maiifeilles  (fays  Juftin)  civil- 
**  ized  the  Gauls,  and  taugfit  them  to  live  under 
•*  laws,  to  build  cities  and  inclofe  them  with 
•*  walls,  to  railfe  corn,  to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
^  olive ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  fo  great  a  change, 
^  both  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  manv. 
"  ners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul  feemed  to 
^  be  tranflated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few 
**  Greeks  tranfplanted  into  Gaur**/'  Butthougfi 
we  may  illow  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri- , 
tain  borrowed  fome  hints  and  embelliftiments  | 
of  their  philofophy  from  this  Greek  colony,  and  \ 
perhaps  from  other  quarters,  we  have  reafon  to  * 
believe  that  the  fubftance  of  it  was  their  own. 
Others  have  fugg^fted  that  the  Druids  derived 
their  philofophy  from  Pythagoras,  who  pub- 
lilhed  his  do6lfines  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he 
lived  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  his  virtue, 
wifrlom,  arid  learning,  above  twenty  years". 
This  conjecture  is  Very  much  confirmed  by  this 
remarkable  expreflion  of  AmmianusMarcellinus, 
**  That  the  Druids  were  formed  into  fraternities, 
**  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed  '*."  It 
hath  been  ^Ifo  obferved^  that  the  philofophy  of 
the  Droids  bore  a  much  greater  refemblance  to 
that  of  Pythagoras  than  to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  fages  of  antiquity.  But  it  feema  probable^ 
that  Ammianus  meant  no  more  by  the  above  ex- 
preflion, than  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  Drui- 

'^  Jufiln.  1.43.  C.4. 

^  Sddeni  Metamorphofis  Anglorum»  c.  4, 

"  Ammian.  MarceL  1. 15.  c.  9. 
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dical  fraternities^  by  comparing  them  to  thofe  of 
the^  Pythagoreans,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  refemblance  between  the 
Pythagorean  and  Druidical  philofophy  may  pefi- 
haps  be  bed  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  and  adopted  fome  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Druids^  as  well  as  he  imparted 
to  them  fome  of  his  difcoveries  'K    It  is  well 
known,  that  this  philofopher,  animated  by  the 
mod  ardent  love  of  knowledge^  travelled  into 
many  countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  got  himfelf 
admitted  into  every  fociety  that  was  famous  for 
its  learning  '\    It  is  therefore  highly  probable  in 
itfelf,  as  well  as  dire£lly  aflejrted  by  feveral  au- 
thors, that  Pythagoras  heard  the  Druids  of  Gaul, 
I  and  was  initiated  into  their  philofophy. 
Difficult  to      But  though  it  is  not  diflScult  to  prove,  by 
^*^^^*  ^"^^  probable  arguments  and  good  authorities,  that 
account  of  the  Druids  were  philofophers ;  yet  it  is  certainly 
M^oTX   T^^y^ifficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  difcover 
Druids.      many  of  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.     The 
fame  of  their  learning  hath  indeed  furvivedthem; 
but  the  particulars  of  it  have,  for  the  moftpart, 
periihed  with  them.     This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  two  following  caufes :  Firft,  to  that  impene- 
trable fecrecy  with  which  they  concealed  their 
principles  and  opinions  from  all  the  world  but 
the  members  of  their  own  fociety.  .  This  pre- 
vented the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  obtaining  a 

'^  Borlaie's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall)  p.  74. 
^*  Clem.  Alex.  Slrom,  i.   p.  304*     Burnet   ArchiobgijBe^   Phllofo- 
phkacy  p.  J  I. 
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^rMk  laasd  ttfri^^  knowledge  of  the  Druidical 
i)rfteins'lt>£  teligym  and  pbilofopby }  which  is  the  .  . 
redf<m  that  we  naeet  with  Co  f^w  particulars  of 
thefe  ^ftems  in  their  writings,  aiKi  that  fotneof 
theie  few  have  rather  the  air  of -conjectures  and 
va^e  reports^  thw  of  certainties  '^  Secondly, 
to  their  flri6);  obfervation  of  that  law  whidi 
forbid  them. to  commit  any  of  thoir  doctrines  to 
writing  '*.  By  this,  means,  when  the  living  re* 
pofitoifj^s  of  thefe  doctrines  were  deftroyed,  they. 
Were  irrecoverably  loft,  not  being  prefer ved  in: 
any  written  monuments.  The  candid  reader, 
therefore,  will  not  expert  a  full  and  particular 
detail  of  the  learning  and  philoibphy  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  Druids.  Thoiigh  that  was  once  perhaps  a 
regular  and  magnificent  fabric,  yet  it  hath  been 
fo  entirely  and  fo  long  ago  demoliihed,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  a  few  fcattered  fragments  of  it  can 
be  collected.  The  fmall  remains  of  their  theo- 
logy, moral  philofophy,  and  jurifprudence,  have  • 
been  already  thrown  together  in  their  proper 
places  '^ ;  and  we  fhall  here  endeavotir  to  coUeCt 
fome  other  fciences. 

It  feems.to  be  natural  for  mankind,  when  they  Phyfiology 
begin  to  turn  tlieir  thoughts  to  ftudy  and  fpecu-  ^^ 
lation,  to  enquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  laws,- 
and  properties  of  thofe  material  obje6ts  with 
which  they  are  furrounded.     Agreeable  to  this 
ol)fervation,  we  find,  from  the  concurring  tefti- 

f  *  .  ■  ' 

'^  Bruckeri  Hift.  Crit.  Phnofophisei  torn,  i.  Pf3Z4y  315. 
'»  Ciefar  de  BeU  Gal.  L  6.  c.  13. 
*^  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  III. 
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motiiefi  of  ieveral  authors,  thitt  fhy^ogj^  ot 
natural  philofophy,  was  the  ikvourite  ftudy  of 
the  Druids  €£  Gaul  and  Britain  '^  According 
to  thefe  authors,  they  entered  into  many  difqui*^ 
fitions  and  dlQ)utations  in  their  Ichools,  concern- 
ing the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  univefle  iti 
genef^l,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular,-  and  even 
ednc^ming  the  moft  fuMime  and  hidden  fecrets 
of  nature.  On  thefe  and  the  like  fubjefts  they 
formed  a  variety  of  fyftems  and  hypotheies^ 
which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  in  verfe, 
ttiat  they  might  the  more  eaiily  retain  them  in 
their  memories,  fince  they  were  not  allowed  to 
commit  them  to  writing.  Strabo  hath  preferved 
one  of  the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  Drutdsr 
concerning  the  univerfe,  vi«.  that  it  was  never 
to  be  entirely  deftroyed  or  annihilated,  but  was^ 
to  undergo  a  fucceffion  of  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions, which  were  to  be  produced  fometimes 
by  the  power  and  predominancy  of  water,  and 
,  fiMnetimes  by  that  of  fire  '*.  This  opinion,  he 
intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  en- 
tertained alfo  by  the  philofophers  of  other  na-- 
tions ;  and  Cicero  ipeaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  and  undeniable.  *•  It  is  im- 
*^  poiSble  for  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a  glory  that  i» 

'^  Ciceit)  tells  us  (de  Divinatidiie»  1.  x.)  that  be  was  perTonally 
acquainted  with,  one  of  the  Gaulifh  Druids^  Diyitiacus  the  JEduan* 
a  man  of  quality  in  his  country,  who  profefled  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature^  or  that  fcience  which  the  Greeks 
^  call  phyiiology.  — -IMod.  SicuL  1. 5.  c.  31.  Strabo>  1. 4*  p.  197.  Caefar 
de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  13.  Mela,  L  3*  c.  xz*  Ammian.  BlarceL  h  !$•  c«  9* 

'^  Straboy  1. 4.  p.  igy. 

**  eternal, 
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**  eternal^  or  even  of  very  long  dunition,  on  ae« 
^  count  of  thofe  deluges  and  conflagrations  of 
<<  the  earibyWbtch  muft  neeeiTarily  happen  at  cer^ 
*^  tain  periods '''•'^  This  opinion,  which  was  en* 
tertained  by  the  moft  ancient  phiiofophers  itf 
many  different  and  very  dtftant  nations  *%  was 
probably  neither  the  refult  of  mtional  esquiyy  in 
all  thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  fircm  one  of 
them  to  others,  but  defcended  to  them  all  from 
their  commoq  anceftoi*s  of  the  family  of  Noaht 
by  tradition,  but  corrupted  and  mifunderftood 
through  length  of  time.  The  agreement  of  the 
Druids  with  the  phiiofophers  of  fo  many  other 
nations  in  this  opinion,  about  the  alternate  ^di^ 
iblution  and  renovation  of  the  world,  gives  us 
feaibn  to  believe,  that  they  agreed  with  them  alfi> 
in  their  opinion  of  its  origin  from  two  dillin^ 
principles;  the  one  intelligent  and  omnipotent, 
which  was  God ;  the  other  inanimate  and  unac- 
tive,  which  was  matter*  We  are  told  by  Caviar, 
that  tb^  bad  many  difquiiltions  about  the  powes 
of  God,  and,  no  dcHibt,  amongft  other  particu* 
lars,  about  his  creating  power  ""S  But  whether 
they  believed  with  fome,  ^at  matter  was  etemial, 
or  with  others,  that  it  was  created ;  and  in  what 
manner  tliey  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  dif** 
pofition  of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  though  they 
certainly  had  their  fpeculations  on  thefe  fubje£bs. 

i 

^  Ckero  in  Somn.  Scipion. 

'*  Ancient  Univerfal  Hift.  v.i.  p.  51*  64*  6f*  8to. 

'*  C«far  de  BeU  Gal  1. 6.  c  14. 
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We  are  only  informed,  that  tb^  did  not  ex- 
prefs  their  fentiments  on  thefe  and  the  like  heads 
in  a  plaia  and  natural,  but  in  a  dark,  figurative, 
APd  enigmatical  manner  '^  This  might  incHne 
US  to  rufpe6t  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed 
from  them  his  do€trine  about  numbers,  to 
whofe  myftical  energy  he  afcribes  the  forma- 
tion of  all  things;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
4ark  and  enigmatical  than  that  doctrine  ^% 
,The  Druids  difputed  likewife  about  the  magni- 
tude and  form  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
the  .earth  in  particular^  of  which  things  they 
pretended  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  '^  We 
know  not  what  their  opinions  were  about  the 
dimenfions  of  the  univerfe  or  of  the  earth,  but 
we  have  feveral  reafons  to  make  us  imagine 
that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  fpherical 
form.  This  is  vifibly  the  Aiape  and  form  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  mod  confpicuous 
parts  of  the  univerfe ;  from  whence  it  was  na- 
tural andeafy  to  infer  that  this  was  the  forip 
of  the  world  and  of  the  earth.  Accordingly 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  all  nations ;  and  the  circle  was  the 
favourite  figure  of  the  Druids,  as  appears  from 
the  form  both  of  their  houfes  and  places  of  wor# 
iliip  ^^.  Beiides  thefe  general  fpeculations  aboii( 
the  origin^  diffoliition,  magnitude,  and  form  of 

'^  Diogen.  Laert.  I.i.  $  6. 

-*  Burnet  Archeologisc  Philofoph.  c.  ix.  p.  2io>  &c. 

^  Caef*  de  Be1«  Gal.  1.6.  c.14.     Mela*  L3.  c.2« 

^  Diogen.  Laert.  in  proem;     De  ^gyptis.   Strabo^Lxj.  Flia. 
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the  world  and  of  tbd  6arth  ^  th e  Df  uids  engaged 
df'particular  enquiries  into  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of 'the  different  kinds  of  fubflances  *  V 
Bat  all  their  difcbveries  in  tliis  moil  ufeful  and 
extedfive  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  whatever 
they  were,  are  entirely  loft. 

'  The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  fo  AArono. 
ftriking  and  illuftrious,  and  their  influences  are  ^^^^^ 
fo  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  that 
they  were  certainly  among  the  firft  and  chief 
objects  of  the  philofophic  enquiries  and  attention 
of  all  nations.    The  truth  of  this  obfervation  is 
confirmed  by  the   ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
Affyria,  Greece,  and  every  other  country  where 
the  fciences  have  been  cultivated.     In  all  thefe 
countries  the  moft  ancient  and  eminent  philo- 
fophers  were  aftronomers;   and  applied  them- 
felves  with  unwearied  diligence  to  difcover  the 
afpe^s,   magnitudes,  diftances,   motions,   and 
revolutions  of  the  heaverily  bodies  *•.    This  was 
aUb  one  of  the  chief  ftudies  of  the  Druids  of* 
Gaul  and  Britain.     "  The  Druids  (fays  Caefar) 
"  have  many  difquifitions  concerning  the  hea-* 
"  venly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which  they- 
**  inftru^  their  difciples  ^.^*    Mela,  fpeaking  of 
the  fame  philofophers,  obferves,  "  That  they 
**  profefs  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the  mo-- 
«*  tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  ftars  3*.*'   The 


^  Cm&t  de  Bel.  GaL  1.6.  0.14.    Amiiuan.  Mtrcel.  I.X5.  0.9. 
^  Origin  of  Lxwty  Arts^  and  Sdenccsi  ▼•x.  p.i35.  to  35 1.  v.  4. 

p*%49'  to  ^57'  ▼•3-  P«95»  *o  1*6. 

^  Cm&r  de  Bd.  GaU  1.6.  c.14.  ^  Mela,  1;;^.  c.». 
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1|^  author  feems  to  intimate  that  di*  Druidt 
were  likewife  pretenders  to  the  knoirlei^e  of 
aftrology,  or  the  art  of  difeovering  fulnMeveiitot 
and  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  from  the  MOtioM 
and  afpeA»  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  he  im* 
mediately  fubjoins,  ^^  That  they  i^retended  t<r 
<^  difcover  the  counlek  and  deOgns  of  the 
<f  Gods ''."  The  truth  is,  that  the  vaia  hope  of 
reading  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  fucce&  of  their 
4ei]gns,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  appears  to  have 
l^een  one  of  tl>e  firft  and  ftrongeft  motives  in  all 
qountries,  to  the  attentive  obfervation  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  aftrology^ 
though  ridiculous  and  delufive  in  itfelf,  bath 
been  the  heft  friend  of  the  e;Kcellent  and  ntekBt 
fcience  of  aftronoray^\  But  befides  thisi  the 
Druids  had  fome  other  powerful  motives  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  their  circumftances  were 
not  unfavourable  for  that  ftudy ;  which  may  in« 
ol^e  us  to  give  credit  to  the  above  teftimonies. 
Some  knowledge  of  thia  fcience  was  not  only 
n^ecefikry  for  meafiiring  time  in  general,  marking 
the  duration  of  the  different  ieafons^  regulatmg 
the  operations  of  the  hu&andman,  dire^itig  the 
Qourfe  of  the  mariner,  and  for  many  other  pur* 
pofes  in  civil  life ;  bitt  it  was  efpecially  neceflary 
for  fixing  the  times  and  regular  returns  of  their 
religious  fplemnities^  of  which  the  Druids  had 
the  fole  direction.    Some  of  thefe  folemnities 


«'  Ktjte.  Pmfat.  id  Tabnl.  Rodolphia.  p.4. 
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were  mopllily,  ^qd  Qlihers ,  annual  ^K  It  was 
t)|er^|bre  uec^flary  for  t^m  to  know,  with  fome 
tolerable  49g?eQ  ofexfuQme&j  the  number  of  days 
iia  which  the  f#n  and  nipon  performed  their  revo- 
Ivtion^y  that  thefi;  folf  innitief  might  be  obferved 
ait  thair  pxopear  ieafons*  Thia  was  the  more  ne- 
4f4ei7«  as  fome  of  theCa  foleomittea  ^  were  at- 
tmdfid  by  perfons  from  dtf^ent  and  very 
dtftant  countriiQS,  who  were  all  to  meet  at  one 
]^aee  on  one  day }  who  mttft  have  had  ibme  rule 
to  difcover  the  annual  return  of  that  day^\ 
Among  t^  cirduinftanoes  of  the  Druids  that 
were  favoursjble  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronoimy,  we 
msy  juiSlyreckon  three;— « that  the  fun  andmoon, 
arnd  perhaps  the  planets,  were  the  great  obje6is 
of  their  aeration  j  and  pa  that  account  they 
m^  hav«  had  tb^  eyesfrei|ueiHly  aod.earneftly 
&(ed  upon  them  ~*  that  their  piaoes  of  worlhip, 
in  whieh  they  i^nt  leuob  of  their  time,  both  by 
day  and  nigfayt,  were  ail  imeovefed,  and  iituated 
9n  emnjences,  from  wbeiMe  they  bad  a  fuU  and 
invitiAg  vieiw  of  the  heavenly  bodies*  To  thafe 
probsi)le  arguments  and  teftimanies  of  ancient 
waiters,  the  obfervatipns  which  have  been  made 
by  ibme  moderns  may  be  addod,  to  prpv^  that 
the  Bdtifh  I^ruids  appUed  to  the  fludy  of  aftro* 
noaiy  "t  In  the  aocount  whiph  Mr«  Rowlaad 
gi]ica$.  of  the  veft%e$:  of  the  Druicb,  which  ftiU 
remaitt  ieirbiiie  iile  of  AngHe&y,  he  tak^  nstieef} 


»  See  Cliap.n.  j  t..  ^  C«fiir  de%i€hdf  1. 6.  c  M* 
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«  As  the  aflcients  deciphered  aftronomy  by  the 
"  nameofEdris,  a  name  attributed  to  Enoch, 
*«  whom  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftro- 
"  nomy  ;  fo  there  is  juft  by  afummit  ofa  liSI 
"  called  Caer  Edris,  or  Idris  j  and  not  far  off, 
"  anotberplace  called  Cerrig-Brudyn,  i.e.  the 
"  aftronomers*  ftones,  or  circle  ^^.**  Theibrmer 
of  thefe  places  may  perhaps  have  been  the  refi« 
dence,  and  the  latter  the  obfervatory  of  thofe 
Druids  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  who  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy. 
.*  But  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that 
the  Druids  of  Britain  were  ailronomers^  yet  it 
muft  be  confefled  that  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned,  we  know  very  little  of  their  difco^ 
veries,  opinions,,  and  proficiency  in  that  fcience. 
The  few  following  pierticulars  are  all  that  we  ciin 
colleft,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
on  tliefe  heads.  OthereT  may  have  been  more 
fortunate  and'fu'ccefsful  in  their  refearches. 

The  fun^  and  moon,  according  to  the  moft 
ancient  and  venerable  of  all  hiftorians,  w^e^de- 
figned  by  their  Creator  <*  for  figns,  and  for  fea- 
**  fbns,  and  for  days,  and  yeard  ",**  ue.  to  mea- 
fure  the  different  portions  and  divifions  of  time^ 
and  to  mark  the  returns  and  duration  of  the  va* 
rious  feafoiis.  To  difcover  the  meidlires,  prOr 
portions,  and  revolutions  of  theib  was  cert»anljF 
one  Of  the  firil  and  moft  important  purpoibs^  for 


^  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  84. 
^  Genefn^cx.  v.  16. 
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which  the  Druids  and  the  philofophers  of  all 
countries  fixed  their  attention  on  thefe  two  great 
luminaries.     The  moil  perceptible  divifion  of 
time  by  thefe  luminaries  is  into  day  and  night; 
the  former  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  the 
fim  above  the  horizon,  the  latter  by  his  abfence, 
which  is  in  fbme  meafure  fupplied  by  the  moon 
and  ftars ;  according  to  the  original  appointment 
of  the  Creator.  The  Druids  computed  their  time 
by  nights  and  not  by  days  j  a  cuftom  which  they 
had  received  from  their  mod  remote  anceftors  by" 
tradition,  and  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by 
their  meafuring  their  time  very  much  by  the    ' 
moon,  the  miftrefs  and  queen  of  night ^'.     As 
the  changes  in  the  afpe£l  of  that  luminary  are 
moft  conlpicnous,  they  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  moft  ancient  aftronomers  of  all  countries, 
and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  regulated 
all  their  great  folemnities,  both  facred  and  civil, 
by  the  age  and  afpedl  of  the  moon^^     "  When 
**  no    unexpe6ted  accident  prevents  it,    they 
*^  affemble  upon  fl:ated  days,  either  at  the  time 
"of  the  new  or  full  moon;    for  they  believe 
"  thefe   to  be   the  moft   aulpicious  times  for 
*<  tranfa6ting  all  affairs  of  importance ^\"   Their 
moft  auguft  ceremony  of  cutting  the  miffeltoe 
from  the  oak  by  the  Archdruid,  was  always  per- 
formed oh  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon^'.     Nay, 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germaii*  c  ro.     Csefar  de  Bei.  Oal.  1.6. 
^'  Origin 'Of  Laws^  Arts,  and  Sciences,  y.i.p.23i.  and  the  Au- 
thors there  quoted.  ^°^TacIt.  de  Morib.  German,  c.  10., 
'»'•  Plin.  I.x6.  c,44# 

■  VOL.  II.         '  c     ^  they 
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they  even  regulated  their  military  operations 
very  much  by  this  laminary,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  engage  in  battle  \vhile  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane^\  As  the  attention  of 
the  Druids  was  fo  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  they  difcovered 
that  flie  pafTed  through  all  her  various  afpe6):s  in 
about  thirty  days ;  and  by  degrees,  and  more 
accurate  obfervations,  they  woald  find,  that  the 
real  time  of  her  perfoijning  an  entire  revolution 
was  very  nearly  twenty- nine  days  and  a  half. 
This  furniflied  them  with  the  divifion  of  their 

«    •     • 

time  into  months,  or  revolutions  of  the  moon  ^ 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  they  were  pof- 
fefled.  But  this  period,  though  of  great  ufe, 
was  evidently  too  fliort  for  many  purpofes,  and 
particularly  for  meafuring  the  feafons;  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the 
influences  of  the  fun.  By  continued  obfervation 
they  difcoYered,  that  about  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon  included  all  the  variety  of  feafons^ 
which  begun  again,  and  revolved  every  twelve 
months*  This  fuggefted  to  them  that  larger 
divifion  of  time  called  a  year,  confifi^ing  of  twelve 
lunations,  or  354  days,  which  was  the  moil 
ancient  meafure  of  the  year  in  almofl;  all  ha- 
tions^^  That  this  was  for  fome  time  at  lead 
the  form  of  the  Druidical  year,  is  both  probable 
in  itfelf,  and  from  the  following  expreflion  of 
Pliny :   "  That  they  begun  both  their  months 

^  Csdar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 1.  c.50. 

^  Origin  of  LawBf  Artt»  and  Scienctt»  v.x.  p.a39. 
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"  and  years,  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the 
*'  fixth  day  of  the  mpon^*.**  This  is  even  a  de- 
monft ration  that  their  years  confifted  of  a  certain 
number  of  lunar  revolutions,  as  they  always  com- 
menced on  the  fame  day  of  the  moon.  But  as 
this  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  falls  eleven  days 
and  nearly  one  fourth  of  a  day  fhort  of  a  real 
revolution  of  the  fun,  this  error  would  loon  be 
perceived,  and  call  for  reformation ;  though  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  was  re6lified.  Various  arguments  might 
be  collefted  to  make  it  very  probable  that  the 
Britons  were  acquainted  with  a  year  exa6l  enough 
for  every  purpofe  of  life,  when  they  were  firll  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  mention  one,  which  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumftances  of  that  invafion.  The  learned 
Dr.  Halley  hath  demonftrated  that  Caefar  arrived 
in  Britain,  in  his  firft  year's  expedition,  on  the 
26th  day  of  Auguft :  and  Caefar  himfelf  informs 
us,  that  at  his  arrival  the  harveft  was  finilhed, 
except  in  one  field,  which  by  fome  means  or 
othet  was  more  backward  than  the  reft  of  the 
country '^^  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Britifh  huf- 
bandmen  knew  and  ufed  the  moft  proper  feafons 
for  ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping.  The  Druids, 
as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  had  alfo  a  cycle  or  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  which  they  called  an  age, 
and  which  commenced  likewife  on  the  fixth 
day  of  the  moon ;   but  that  author  had  not  ac- 

^  Hin.  Hift.  Nat.  L16.  c»44- 

^^  Philofoph.  Triinfaa.  No.  193.    CaeHar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.4' 
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quainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle  was 
formed,  nor  to  what  purpofes  it  was  applied**. 
We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cycle 
of  the  fun,  which  confifls  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  regulates  the  dominical  letters.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  while  the  Druids  made  ufe  of  the 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  and  had  not  invented 
a  method  of  adjufling  it  to  the  real  revolution  of 
the  fun,  they  obferved  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  pafled  through  all  the  feafons,  and  re- 
turned to  the  point  from  whence  it  fet  out,  in  a 
courfe  of  about  thirty-three  years  j  which  they 
might  therefore  call  an  age*^  Others  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  this  thirty  years*  cycle 
of  the  Druids  is  the  fame  with  the  great  year  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Saturn. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  Druids  were  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
truth  of  that  fuppofition,  that  the  Hyperbdrean 
ifland,  which  is  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  Britain,  or  fome  of  the  Britifli  ifles*'.  Among 
many  other  furprifing  things,  that  author  fays, 
concerning  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  "  That  its 
inhabitants  believed  that  Apollo  defcended 
into  their  ifland  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
years ;  in  which  period  of  time  the  fun  and 
moon  having  performed  their  various  revolu- 

-»*  Plin.  HilL  Nat,  L  i6.  c.44. 
♦»  Stanley'»  Hift.  PhUofoph.  p.537. 
.     ^  Carte't  Hift.  Eng.  v.  i.  p.s2p  53. 
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"  tions,  return  to  the  fame  point,  and  begin  to 
"  repeat  the  fame  revolutions*  This  is  called 
**  by  the  Greeks  the  great  year,  or  the  cycle  of 
*«  Meton/'^^ 

When  the  Druids  and  other  ancient  philofo-  Other  par- 
phers  had  fixed  their  eyes  with  long  and  eager  ^,^^?5 
attention  upon  the  fun  and  moon,  they  could  not  diod  aftro- 
fail  to  make  fome  other  obfervations  on  thefe  ^^^Y' 
great  luminaries,  befides  thofe  which  immediately 
related  to  the  menfuration  of  time.    With  regard 
to  the  moon  in  particular,  they  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  Ihe  emitted 
were  in  many  refpefils  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  fun.    This  w^ould  foon  lead  them  to  dif- 
cover,  that  the  moon  was  not  the  original  foun- 
tain  of  her  own  light,  but  that  ihe  ihone  with 
rays  borrowed  from  the  fun.     Accordingly  we 
find  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  moft 
ancient  philofophers  of  every  country  ^^     The 
dark  places  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  even  when 
flie  appears  in  her  greateft  fplendour,  are  fo  re- 
markable, that  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
very  firft  aftronomers,  and  made  them  conjedture 
that  her  furface  was  lijke  that  of  our  earth,  un- 
equal, confifi;ing  of  feas,  valleys,  and  mount,ains. 
From  thence  they  came  to  be  generally  of  opi- 
nion, that  flie  was  alfo  inhabited^'.    A9  thefe 


'  ^9  Diod.  Sicul.  L  a.  c.47.  p.  159.  l.Z).  c.  36.  p. 501. 

^'^  Plutarchus  de  Pladt.  Philofoph.  l.a.  c.aS.     Burnett  Ardue- 
«log,  Pliilof.  p.  %oy»     Dutens  Recherches^  <cc.  c.ia*  p.  ai9« 
^'  Bumety  p.zto.  198.946.     Dutens,  p.a9j>&c. 
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were  in  particular  the  dodlrines  of  Pythagoras, 
'we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  but  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain;  But  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
as  they  excited  the  greateft  aftonifliment  in  the 
common  people,  fo  they  awakenedi  the  moll 
earned  attention  in  the  ancient  philofophers  of 
all  countries.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  the  immediate  caufes  of  thefe  furprifing 
appearances ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  aftronomers  of  all  countries,  after  fome  time, 
found  out  that  thefe  extraordinary  obfcurations 
of  the  fun  were  occafioned  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  that  great 
fountain  of  light ;  and  thofe  of  the  moon,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the. 
fun.  However  this  might,  be,  it  is  certain  that 
they  obferved  tUem  with  the  moll  anxious  care, 
and  recorded  them  with  the  greateft  diligence 
and  fidelity,  as  the  moft  remarkable  events  in 
the  hiflory  of  the  heavens**.  Thefe  mutual  ob- 
fcurations of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  generally 
believed,  for  many  ages,  to  proceed  from  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
be  portentous  of  fome  great  calamity  or  re  vol  u- 
tion^^  It  was  even  long  before  the  philofo- 
phers themfelves  were  fully  convinced  that 
eclipfes  proceeded  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  and 
regular  courfe  of  nature;  and  ftill  longer,  be- 

*»  Porphy,  apud  Simplic.  v.  i. 

'^  Plin.  Hiil.  Nat.  1.  %.  c.  za.    Valer.  Maxim.  1.  8.  c.  lu 
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fore  they  imagined  that  it  was  poffible  to  foretel 
them  a  confiderable  time  before  they  happened. 
Thales  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  firil  of  the  Grecian,  philofophers  who  at- 
tempted to  foretel  an  eclipfe  of  the  fuaj  and, 
from  the  account  which  Herodotus  giVes  of  thai 
matter^  he  feems  rather  to  have  gueffed  at  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  happen,  than  to  have 
difcovered  the  precife  time  bf  it  by  Calcula- 
tion ^\  Thales  is  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to 
have  formed  this  conje6ture  by  the  help  of  the 
Chaldean  cycle,  called  Saros  ".  This  cycle  con- 
fifled  of  6585^  days,  or  223  lunations,  or  18 
years  15  days  eight  hours:  after  which  they 
imagined  from  a  long  feries  of  obfervations, 
that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
again  in  the  fame  order  and  quantity  as  before  ^% 
It  is  poffible  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain  may  have  be6n  acquainted  with  this  or  fome 
flich  cycle,  colle6led  from  their  own  obferv'a- 
tions,  or  communicated  to  them  by  Pythagoras 
or  fome  of  his  difciples ;  and  by  this  means  they 
may  have  predi6teq  eclipfes,  in  a  vague  and  un- 
certain manner,  as  modern  allronomers  predict 
the  return  of  comets. 

Though  the  fun  arid  moori,  the  illuftrious  Their  af- 
rulers  of  the  day  and  tiight,  were  certainly  the  JT''^^®^ 
chief  objects  both  of  the  religious  worfhip  and 

*^  Herodot.l.i.  p.  29.  - 

^^  Fbunilead  Hift.  Ceeliit   Brit.  1. 3.  p.  7.      Letters  to  Martis 
Folkes,  Efq.  on  the  AftroQomy  of  the  Ancients^  p.  93. 
**  Id.  I/Cttcr  a.  p.  13. 
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philofophic  enquiries  of  the  Britifh  Druidsj  yet 
we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  they  wholly 
'     negle^ed    and  difregarded   thojfe  leffer  lights 
which  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the, 
canopy  of  Heaven.    We  are  told  both  by  Caefar 
and  Mela,  that  they  ftudied  the  ftars  as  well 
as  the  fun  and  moon  j  and  that  they  profeffed  to 
know,  and  taught  their  difciples  many  things 
concerning  the  motion  of  thefeheavenly bodies^^ 
From  thefe  teftimonies  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  planets^ 
dillinguifhed  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,    and 
carefully  obferved  their  motions  and  revolu- 
tions.    If  this  difcovery  was  the  refult  of  their 
own  obfervations  it  would  be  gradual,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  found  out  all 
the  planets  ^\     They  might  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived fome  affiftance  and  information  from  Py- 
thagoras, or  from  fome  other  quarter.      But 
whether  this  difcovery  of  the  planets  was  their 
own,  or  communicated  to  them  by  others,  it  is 
hjgbly  probable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  precife  number  of  thefe  wandering  ftars. 
Dio  Caffius  fays,  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  feven 
days  of  the  week,  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  from  them  was  gradually  communi- 
cated to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
that  in  his  tijne  this  cuftom  was  fo  firmly  efta- 


'7  Csefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.  c.  14.    Mela,  1.  3.  c.2. 
'^  Origin  of  Lawd>  &c.  v.x.  p.  249. 
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blifhed,  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but  among 
all  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  in  every  ccHintry  it 
appeared  to  be  a  native  inftitution^'.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  the  cuftom  of 
gi\^ing  their  names  to  the  days  of  the  week,  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Italy  by  Pythagoras, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  begin-  / 
ning  of  the  Chrifttan  sera ;  and  from  thence  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  it  reached  Gaul 
and  Britain.  But  though  we  have  little  or  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Druids  knew  the  num- 
ber, and  obferved  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
yet  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  they  had  dis- 
covered the  times  in  which  they  performed  their 
fevetal  revolutions.  Some  of  thefe  ftars,  as  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn^  take  ib  great  a  number  of  years 
in  revolving,  that  it  required  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  patience  and  attention  to  dif- 
cover  the  precife  periods  of  their  revolutions. 
If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  ifla^d  in  which 
the  ancients  imagined  Saturn  lay  afleep,  was  one 
of  the  BritiCh  ifles,  as  Plutarch  intimates  it  was, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Britifli 
Druid&  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the 
period  in  which  the  planet  Saturn  performs  a  re- 
volution. For  that  fame  author,  in  another  trea-. 
tife,  tells  us,  ^^  That  the  inhabitants  of  that 
^^  ifland  kept  every  thirtieth  year  a  folemn  fef- 
^^  tival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  when  his  ftar  en- 

^  DioCafT.  Lj7*v 
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<*  tered  into  the  fign  of  Taurus  *°.**     Every 

reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  himfelf, 

I-i  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  fuch  teflimonieSy 

which  in  fome  of  their  circumftances  are  evident- 

m 

ly  fabulous,  though  in  others  they  may  perhaps 
be  true. 
Cbnftelia-  If  we  could  depend  upon  the  above  teftimony , 
of  Plutarchj^  we  Ihould  have  one  pofitive  proof 
that  the  Di'uids  of  the  Britifh  ides  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftellations,  and  eveji  with 
theiigns  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  that  they  mQafured 
the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  planets,  by  ob-. 
ferving  the  length  of  time  between  their  de- 
parture from  and  return  to  one  of  thfefe  figns. 
But  though  we  had  no  dire6l  evidence  of  this 
remaining  in  hiftory,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  pro- 
bable, on  feveral  accounts.  At  firft  fight,  the 
fixed  ftars  appear  to  be  fcattered  over  the  vault 
of  Heaven  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  diforder. 
But  upon  a  more  attentive  view,  we  are  apt  to 
be  ftruck  with  the  remarkable  figures  of  Tome 
clufters  of  them,  and  to  fancy  that  they  refemble. 
certain  animals,  and  other  things  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted.  As  thefe  ftars  always  pre- 
fcnt  the  fame  figures  to  our  view,  by  degrees 
they  make  a  deep  impreflion  on  our  itnagina- 
tipns,  and  the  idea  of  them  recurs  every  time  we 
fee  them.  Agreeable  to  this,  we  find  that  the 
pra£Hce  of  dividing  the  fixed  ftars  into  clufters 

^  Plutarch,  de  Defe^  Oraciilonim.    Id.  df  Facie  m  Orbe  Luiue. 
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or  co;)ilellations,  and  giving  each  of  theft  a  par- 
ticular name,  was  very  ancient,  in  every  coun- 
try where  they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies.   .  A  writer  of 
great  erudition  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
feveral  of  the  conftellations,  and  even  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac,  were  known  both  in  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  above  fixteen  hundred^  years  before  I 
J,  C.  "*'     It  appears,  from  the  writings  of  He-  \ 
fiod  and  Homer,  that  fome  of  the  conftellations,  ' 
at  leaft,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  in  very  an-  \ 
cient  tinies^*.     Pythagoras,  who  flouriftied  in^ 
Italy  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the! 
birth   of  Chrift,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  | . 
conftellations  and  the  zodiac  ^^     It  feems  to  be 
almoft   certain,   therefore,    that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  had  obtained  fome  knowledge 
,  of  thefe  inventions,  either  by  their  own  obferva- 
tions  or  from  the  communications  of  othei:s.  But 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  hiftory  hath  not.pre- 
ferved  any  account  of  the  particulars,  and  extent 
of  their  knowledge,  in  this  part  of  aftronomy. 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  weU  as  The  num. 
the  ancient  philofophers  of  other  countries,  had  ^^^^ 
^  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  Dmids. 
the  difpofition  and  arrangement  of  its  various 
parts,  in  which  they  inftru£);ed  their  difciples. 
This  is  both  probable  in  iffelf,  and  is  plainly 
intimated  by  feveral  authors  of  the  greateft  au« 

*'  Origin  of  Lawsf  Arts,  and  Sciences*  ▼•  i.  p«  M4»  ^43* 
^  Letter  to  Martin  Folke3>  ECq.  on  Atronomjf  p*  ao>  &c. 
*^  Ibid.  p.  1x9. 
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thority  ^\  But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
this  Druidieal  fyftem  of  the  world  was  of  their 
own  inventiony  or  was  borrowed  from  others. 
If  it  was  borrowed,  it  was  moft  probably  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  to  whom  they  were  the  neareft 
neighbours,  and  with  whom  they  had  the  greateft 
intercourfe.  The  mundane  fyftem  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans is  thus  delineated,  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Stanley,  from  the  writings  of  thefe  philo- 
fophers :  «  The  fun  is  fettled  in  the  midft  of 
*^  the  world,  immoveable  j  the  fphere  of  the 
**  fixed  ftars  in  the  extremity  or  outfide  of  the 
<*  world,  immoveable  alfo;  betwixt  thefe  are 
"  difpofed  the  planets,  and  amongft  them  the 
**  earth  as  one  of  them  ;  the  earth  moves  both 
"  about  the  fun  and  about  its  proper  axis.  Its 
*'  diurnal  motion  by  one  revolution  makes  ^ 
*^  night  and  day,  its  annual  motion  about  the 
**  fun  by  one  revolution  makes  a  year ;  fo  as  by 
^*  reafon  of  his  diurnal  motion  to  the  eaft,  the 
f^  fun  and  other  ftars  feem  to  move  to  the  weft ; 
^^  and  by  reafon  of  its  annual  motion  through 
<^  the  zodiac,  the  earth  itfelf  is  in  one  fign,  and 
'^  the  fun  feems  to  be  in  the  fign  oppofite  to  it. 
^^  Betwixt  the  fun  and  the  earth  they  place  Mer- 
^^  cury  and  Venus ;  betwixt  the  earth  and  the 
f*  fixed  fl;ars.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
*^  moon  being  next  the  earth,  is  continually 
*^  moved  within  the  great  orb  bet^vixt  Venus 


^  CkT.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  €.14.     Mela  de  Situ  Orbis»  1.3.  c.  %. 
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<^  and  Mars,  round  about  the  earth  as  its 
**  centre  ;  its  revolution  about  the  earth  is  com- 
**  pleted  in  a  month,  about  the  fiiii  (together 
^  with  the  earth)  in  a  year^*.'*  A  late  learned 
writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  above  account  of 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  cannot  be  fairly  col- 
lefl^ed  from -the  writings  of  thefe.philofophers^. 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  enter  into  any  dit 
cuffioi;!  of  this  queflion  in  this  place ;  elpecially 
as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Druidical  fyf- 
tem of  the  world  was  the  fame  with  the  I^tha- 
gorean. 

It  hath  been  imagined,  that  the  Druids  had  Aihpnonu. 
inflruments  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which  an-  ^Qgam. 
fwered  the  fame  purpofes  with  our  telefcopes,  in 
making  obfervations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  *^ 
The  only  foundation  of  this  very  improbable 
conje£ture  is  an  expreffion  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  his  defcription  of  the  famous  Hyperborean 
ifland.  They  fay  further,  that  the  moon  is  feen 
.  from  that  ifland,  as  if  fhe  was  but  a  Httle 
diftance  from  the  earth,  and  having  hills  or 
mountains  like  ours  on  her  furface*'.  But  no 
fuch  inference  can  be  reafonably  drawn  from 
this  expreffion,  which  in  reality  merits  little 
more  regard  than  what  Strabo  reports  was  iaid 
of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain:  **That 


^^  Stanley's  Hifi.  of  PhiloTophyi  p.  573. 
^  Clarke  on  Coinsy  p.iX4* 
*»  Carte's  Hift.  £ng.-v.z*  p.  53. 
"  Diod.  Sic.  If  a.  §  47. 
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:/  «  they  heard  the  hiffing  noife  of  the  fim  every 
^'  evening  when  he  fell  into  the  Weftern 
«  Ocean/'"' 
The  application  of  the  Druids  to  the  ftudy  of 
•  philofophy  and  aftronomy  amounts  almoft  to  a 
demonftration  that  they  applied  alfo  to  the  ftudy 
of  arithmetic  .and  geometry.  For  fome  know- 
ledge of  both  thefe  fciences  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  phjrfiologift  and  aftronomer,  as  well 
as  of  great  and  daily  ufe  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life. 
Arithmetic  .  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 
i)^^^  formed  into  civil  fociety,  and  are  pofleffed  of 
property,  they  begin  to  need  and  to  acquire  fome 
flcill  in  the  ufe  of  numbers  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  Even  while  they  are  ftill  a  na- 
tion of  Ihepherds,  and  have  no  other  wealth  but 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  learn  to  count  the 
number  of  their  cattle  of  different  kinds,  to  dif- 
cover  in  what  proportion  they  increafe  or  de- 
creafe,  to  judge  how  great  a  number  of  one 
kind  of  animals  is  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  another  kind,  and  the  like.  When  fome  of 
the  people  of  this  nation*  begin  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  others  to  engage  in  commerce,  their 
affairs  become  more  complicated :  they  ftand  in 
need  of,  and  by  degrees  obtain,  a  more  extenfive 
-knowledge  in  arithmetical  operations.  But  when 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, like  the  Druids  of  Britain,  have  been  long 

^  Strabo>  h%.  p.  138. 
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employed  in  phyfiological  and  aftronomical  re- 
fearches,  in  difcovering  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies ;  the  form  and.  magnitude  of 
the  world ;  the  order,  motions,  and  revolution^ 
of  the  heavenly  orbs;  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  calculation. 
The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
the  hiflory  of  all  nations  both  ancient  and  mo« 
dern  ;  in  which  we  conftantly  find  that  the  Ikill 
of  every  people  in  arithmetic  was  proportioned 
to  their  way  of  life,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  the 
other  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  aftronomy^°. 
On  this  foundation  we  may  reafonably  prefume, 
that  the  Britifli  Druids  were  no  contemptible 
arithmeticians*.  If  we  were  certain  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  friend 
and  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a  Britifli 
Druid,  as  fome  have  imagined,  we  fliould  be 
able  to  produce  dire6t  hiflorical  evidence  of  what 
is  here  prefumed '".  For  lambliqus,  in  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  fays,  "  That  he  taught  Abaris  to 
**  find  out  ,  all  truth  by  the  fcience  of  arith-» 
"  metic  '*.**  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  impro» 
biible  that  the  Druids  had  made  any  confider- 
aBle  progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as  this  may  feem  to 
be  impofilble  by  the  mere  ilrength  of  memory 
without  the  affiftance  of  figures  and  of  written 
rules.    But  it  is  very  difiicult  to  afcertain  what 

70  Origin  of  LawBy  Arts>  and  Sciences,  v.  x.  p.  2Xi».  aio,  zis> 
'*  Carte*8  Hift.  Eng.  p.  5  a.  68. 
^'  Iambli««  vitaPythag.c.X9. 
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may  be  done  by  metaory  alooe,  when  it  hath 
been  long  exercifed  in  this  way.  We  have  had 
an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  perfon  who 
could  perform  fome  of  the  mod  tedious  and  dif* 
ficult  operations  in  arithmetic,  by  the  mere 
ftrength  of  his  memory  ".  The  want  of  written 
rules  could  be  no  great  dtfadvantage  to  the 
Druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which 
would  be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remem- 
bered. Though  the  Druids  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  characters  which  are  now  in  life, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  de- 
ftitute  of  marks  or  characters  of  ibme  other  kind, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwered  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  both  in  making  and  recording  their  cal- 
culations. In  particular,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  This  feems 
to  be  plainly  intimated  by  Caefar  in  the  following 
exprei9ion  concerning  the  Druids  of  Gaul :  **  In 
/  ^  almoft  all  other  public  tranfa6tions,  and  pri- 
"  vate  accounts  or  computations,  thtSy  make  ufe 
**  of  the  (jreek  letters^'*.''  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  what  the  fame  author  fays  of  the  Hel- 
vetii  J  a  people  of  the  fame  origin,  language,  and 
manners  with  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  "  Tabled 
<*  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  writ- 
"  ten  in  Greek  letters,  containing  an  account  of 
^*  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 

^'  Jedediah  BQztoa  ^4  c«iar.  de  BeLGai.  1.6.  c.14. 
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**  left  their  native  country,  and  alfo  feparate  ac- 
"  counts  of  the  boys,  old  men,  and  women  ^^" 

When  the  peopl^  of  any  country  come  to  be  Geometry 
engaged  in  agriculture,  architefture,  commerce,  ^^ 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  they  have  daily 
occafion  to  meaiure  fome  things,  as  well  as  to 
number  others.    This  obliges  them  to  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  menfuration,  in  which  they  will  by 
degrees  obtain,  partly  from  the  information  of 
others,  and  partly  item  their  own  invention,  that 
knowledge  which  is  neceffary  to  their  exigencies. 
From  hence  we  may  very  reafonably  conclude, 
thai  fome  of  the  Briton?,  and  particularly  the 
Druids,  had  made  confiderable  progrefe  in  geo- 
metry, or  the  fcience  of  menfuration,  as  well  as 
in  arithmetic,  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.     This  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
beft  hiftorical  evidence ;  that  the  Druids  were 
all,  acquainted  with  that  part  of  this  fcience 
which  is  properly  called  geometry,  or  the  mea- 
furing  of  land.     "  When  any  difputes  arife 
"  (fays  Caefar)  about  their  inheritances,  or  any  j 
**  controverfies  about  the  limits  of  their  fields, 
"  they  are  entirely  referred  to  the  decifion  of 
*«  their  Druids'*."     Now,   we  muft  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impofitble  for  the  Druids  to 
determine  thefe  difputes  about  inheritances  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  geometry,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  it  was  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to  divide  the  eftate  of  every 
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f{ttber  equally  among  all  hi^  fooa.  In  order  to 
do  thig,  it  was  neceflary  for  thefe  ju4g9»  to  be 
able  to  divide  an  eilate  ipto  four,  five,  fix,  or 
more  eqiial  parts,  according  to  the  number  of 
ions  in  a  ianiily.  N^y,  both  C^r  apd  Mel^. 
plainly  intimate  that  the  Druids  were  converiant; 
^  in  the  moft  fublime  fpeculations  of  geo^iet^y ; 
^^  in  iqeafuring  the  ms|gnitu46  of  ^^  e^rtb^  ap4 
**  even  of  the  world.**  ^^ 
Geognphy  We  have  reafon  to  believe  th^t  the  Britons^ 
U^d».  eQ>ecially  the  Britiih  Druids,  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  geggr^pby  at  leail  of  their 
own  ifland.  Mankind,  even ,  19  tl^e  mqft  rucj^ 
and  imperfect  ftate  of  fociety,  gradually  acq\urq 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  th^y  dwe}l, 
of  the  diilance  and  relative  fi^atiops  of  i^ 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  and  other  remarkablf) 
places,  by  purfuing  their  game  and  tending 
their  fiocks.  But  when  they  are  formed  into 
regular  ftates  and  kingdoms,  their  knowledge 
of  their  country  becomes  more  exa£t  apd  par- 
ticular, by  the  diQ)ofitions  which  are  neceflary 
in  fettling  the  boundaries  of  thefe  feveral  i(atea» 
Sovereigns  are  at  great  pains  to  gain  an  exa& 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  extent  of  their 
own  dominions,  and  of  thofe  of  their  neighbours. 
When  wars  arife,  and  armies  are  marched,  by 
the  allies  of  both  contending  parties,  from  all 
the  different  a^d  mofl  diftant  corners  of  a  cq^jq,- 
try,  the  geography  of  the  whole,  aijid  of  every 
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part  of  it,  becoqi^  jQ^ore  .aQd^more  jkD^FQ* 
Wh^Q  merchants  carry  the  fup^rflaities  of  9110 
part  to  iupply  the  wan1;s  of  another,  th^y  acqjijire 
a  ftill  mor'^  exa£l  aequamt^nce  with  t^ie  fitAia^^ 
tions  and  diilances  pf  places.  Bvit  befideg  all 
thefe,  the  IQritiffi  Druids  had  peculiar  oppprtu- 
nities  <^  ojbtajni^ig  a  p^rf<^^  knowli^dge  of  the 
geography  erf  their  country.  They  werjs  a  v^ry 
QumerQi|ft  body  of  men,  who  had  foqieties  fettled 
in  all  part3  of  ^Britain  and  the  fyrrQunding  illes, 
Qiaintailni?)g  a  coQilant  qprf  efpondence  with  each 
pth^r,  ^nd  with  their  pommon  head,  the  Arch- 
drajid.  ]3y  coll.e£ting  and  cprqparing  the  ac- 
counts of  thofe  different  focieties,  a  pomplete 
fyflem  of  Britifh  geography  would  eafily  be 
formed.  For  it  is  certainly  hot  to  be  imagined,  f 
that  an  of^ev  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  deep  ^ 
rei^barcibes  i^ito  th0  form  and  magnitude  of  the^  ^ 
ypiverfe,  womW  negle^l  to  enquire  into  the  formi 
apd  dim^nfimfi  of  their  pwn  iflapd.  We  hava 
indeed  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  geogra- 
pjbic^il  knowledge  of  th^e  Britiih  Druids  was  cpn- 
^ned  to  this  illand.  It  is.more  probable,  that  ijt 
^xtei^ded  ij[)UQh  farther,  though  we  cannot  now 
difcpverhow  far  it  did  extend* 

The  inh#i>iitant^  of  all  cpuutries,  when  thev  Mechanics 
Pf e  ppice  fprmed  mto  regMJar  Jfocietie^,  foqn  begin  Druids. 
to  employ,their  reafon  in  cofttriving  mea^s  tojuffift 
t^r  flj^tHral  wesikn^s,  and  enable  them  to  eice* 
mt0  ^figOd  wbidi  they  coiild  not  acccHDpUfli  by 
ro«e  badily  fti^gth.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
tike'  valuable  purpo&s  for  whidi  reafon  wa3  be- 
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ftowed  on  men,  and  in  this  they  have  been  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  various  ways  of  life,  the  degrees  of  their 
natural  ingenuity,  and  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge. As  long  indeed  as  the  people  of  any 
country  live  wholly  by  hunting  and  pafturage, 
their  natural  ftrength  and  fwiftnefi  may  be  nearly 
fufficient  to  anfwer  all  their  purpofes  ^  but  when 
they  engage  in  agriculture,  architecture,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  arts,  they  foon  find  that  the  ut« 
moft  exertion  of  their  bodily  ftrength  is  often 
infufficient  to  accomplifli  their  defigns.  This 
obliges  them  to  exercife  their  realbn  in  finding 
out  the  means  of  furmounting  thefe  difficulties, 
and  executing  the  works  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. In  this  mankind  have  been  remarkably 
fuccefsful;  and,  by  the  difcovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  they  are 
called,  they  have  been  enabled  to  execute  many 
great  and  ufeful  works,  which  were  naturally 
impoffible  to  fuch  feeble  creatures,  without  the 
afiiftance  of  thefe  powers.  As  feveral  of  the 
Britifli  nations  were  not  unacquainted  with  agri- 
culture, architecture,  navigation,  and  other  arts, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  may 
conclude  that  thefe  nations  were  not  altogether 
ftrangers  to  the  nature  and  application  of  at  leafl 
fome  of  the  mechanical  powers.  Nay,  there  are 
ftill  many  monuments  remaining  in  Britain  and 
the  adjacent  ifles,  which  cannot  fo  reafonably  be 
afcribed  to  any  as  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
which  give  us  caufe  to  think,  that  they  bad 
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made  great  progrefs  in  this  ufeful  part  of  learut 
ifig,  and  could  apply  the  mechanical  powers,  fo 
as  to  produce  very  aftonifhing  efii^s.     As  thefe 
monumenta  appeiai*  to  have  been  defigned  for 
religious  purpofes,  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
were  ere^ed  under  the  dire6lion  of  the  Druids» 
How  many  obelifks  or  pillars,  of  one  rough, 
unpoliflied  ilone  each,  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  Bri- 
tain and  its  ifles  ?     Some  of  thefe  pillars  are  both 
very  thick  and  lofty,  eredted  on  the  fuQ^mits  of 
barrows  and  of.  mountains ;  and  fome  of  them 
(as  at  Stonehenge)  have  ponderous  blocks  of 
ftone  raifed  aloft,  and  refting  on  the  tops  of  the 
upright  pillars  ^^     We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
it  was  [^offible  to  cut  thefe  prodigious  mafles  of 
i(one  (fome  of  them  above  forty  tons  in  weight) 
without  wedges,  or  to  raife  them  put  of  the 
quarry  without  levers.     But  it  certainly  required 
Hill  greater  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  po  wers,  - 
and  of  the  methods  of  applying  theih,  to  tranf- 
port  thofe  huge  ftones  from  the  jquarry  to  the 
places  of  their  deilination;  to  ere6t  the  perpen- 
dicular pillars,  and  to  elevate  the  impofts  to  the 
tops  of  thefe  pilars.     If  that  prodigious  &fine  in 
the  parifli  of  Conftahtine,  Cornwall,  was  really 
removed  by  art  from  4ts  original  place,  and 
fixed  where  it  now  (lands  (as  one  of  our  moft 
learned  and  diligent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was),  it 
is  a  demonftration,  that  the  Druids  could  per- 
form the  mofl  aftoniihing  feats  by  their  fkiU  in 

7'  Dr.  Borlafef't  An^.  Corairall»  1.3*  c.a. 
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mechanics.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  that  au-* 
thor :  **  It  is  one  vaft  egg-like  ftone,  placed  on 
"  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  fo  that  one 
*'  may  creep  under  the  great  one,  and  between 
"its  fupporters,  through  a  pafTage  about  three 
*•  feet  wide,  and  as  much  high.  The  longeft 
"  diameter  of  this  ftone  is  33  feet,  pointing 
"  due  north  and  fouth ;  it  is  14  feet  6  inches 
"  deep ;  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the 
"  furface,  where  wideft,  was  18  feet  6  inches 
**  wide  from  eaft  to  weft,  I  meafured  one  half 
"  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it  according 
^  "  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  a  half;  fo 
"  that  this  ftone  is  97  feet  in  circumference, 
•*  about  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  and,  by  the 
"  beft  informations  I  can  get,  contains  at  leaft 
"  750  ton  of  ftone.  This  ftone  is  no  lefs  won- 
**  derful  for  its  pofition  than  for  its  fize  j  for 
^^  /  /   /  ,"  although  the  under  part  is  nearly  femicircular,  "^ 

,  /;i^  A   ''     \„  y^^  j^  j^j^g  ^^  ^^^  large  rocks,  and  fo  light 

,'     y  /j      **  and  detached  does  it  ftand,  that  it  touches  the 
-^  "  two  under  ftones  but  as  it  were  on  their  points, 

"  and  all  the  Iky  appears.  The  two  Tolmens 
'*  (fo  thefe  ftones  are  called)  at  Scilly,  are  mo- 
*•  numents  evidently  of  the  feme  kind  with 
"  this,  and  of  the  fame  name ;  and  thefe,  with 
"  all  of  like  ftru6lure,  may,  with  great  proba* 
"  bility,  I  think,  though  of  ftich  ftupendotis 
"  weight,  be  aflerted  to  be  works  of  art  j  the 
••  under  ftones,  in  fome  inftances,  appearing  to 
"  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and  fupport  the 
"  upper  one.     It  is  alfo  plain,  from  their  works 

"  at 


^^ 
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"  at  Stonehenge,  and  Ibme  of  their  other  mo- 
•*  numents,  that  the  Druids  had  Ikill  enough  iii  ' 
**  the  mechanical  powers  to  lift  vaft  weights,"  . 
&c/'  That  the  Britifli  Druids  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  and  ufe  of  the  balance 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  not  only  from 
the  gredt  antiquity  of  that  difcovery  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  alfo  from  fbme  Drui- 
dical  monuments  which  are  flill  remaining  in 
this  ifland.  Thefe  monuments  are  called'Lagan 
Stones,  or  rocking  ftones;  and  each  of  them 
eonfifls  of  one  prodigious  block  of  ftone>  reft- 
ing  upon  aA  upright  ftone  or  rock,  and  fo 
equally  balanced,  that  a  very  fmall  force,  fome- 
times  even  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and  down, 
though  har^y  any  force  is  fufficient  to  remove 
'  it  from  its  ftation.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  may 
have  fallen  into  this  polition  by  accident,  but 
others  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  it  by  art*^  That  the  ancient  Britons 
underftood  the  cdnftitution  and  ufe  of  wheels, 
the  great  number  of  theii^  War-chariots  and  othef 
whpel-carriages  is  a  fuflScient  proof;  and  that 
they  knew  how  to  combine  them  together  and 
with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  fo  as  to  form  *  ' 
machines  ca^abl6  of  railing  and  trarifportihg 
very  heavy  weights,  we  have  good  reafon  to 
brieve.  In  a  word,  if  the  Britifli  Druids  were 
wholly  ignownt  of  the  principles  and  ufe  of  any 

7*  Dr*  Borlafii's  Antiq.  Comwalli  p.i74»  <7X- 
^  Id.ibi4.  p.x8o»&c. 
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of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was  moft  probably 

of  the  fcrew,  though  even  of  this  we  cannot  be 

certain. 
The  inecii-      As  the  love  of  life  is  a  very  (trong  and  uni- 
«ne  of  the  yerfal  paffion,  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all 

countries  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  mod 

V 

effe6lual  means  of  preferving  it,  and  of  curing 
thofe  difeafes  which  threatened  its  deftru6fcion. 
It  is  needlefs  therefore  to  enquire  when  medi- 
cine or  the  healing  art  firfl  began  to  be  fludied 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  As  foon  as  there 
were  men  in  this  ifland  who  defired  to  prolong 
life  and  enjoy  health  this  art  was  (ludied.  Bat 
it  was  long,  probably  many  ages,  after  this,  be- 
fore the  fludy  and  pradlice  of  phyfic  became  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  particular  clafs  or  order 
of  men.  In  the  favage  roaming  date  every  man 
was  his  own  phyiician,  and  was  at  the  fame . 
time  ready  to  impart  to  all  others  who  needed 
his  afliftance,  all  his  ikill,  without  the  mod 
diflant  profpedb  of  reward  *'•  ^ut  when  a  re- 
gular  form  of  government,  and  a  proper  fubor- 
dination  and  di(lin6lion  of  ranks  cam^  to  be 
eftabliftied  in ,  any  country,  then  the  care  of 
health,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  art  of  healing 
wounds  and  difeafes,  began  to  be  devolved  on 
fuch  members  of  the  fociety  as  were  believed  to 
have  the  greateft  genius  and  the  beft  opportu- 
nities for  that  ftudy.    In  Germany,  and  in  the 

« 

"  Origin  of  Lawsy  Arts,  and  Sciencesi  v.z.  p.  194.    Plin.  Hift. 
Nat  l«a9*  c*s* 
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northern  nations    of  Europe,  this  important 
charge  was.  chiefly  committed  to  the  old  women 
of  every  ftate**  j  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  it  was 
intruded  to  the  Druids,  who  were  the  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  the  priefls,  of  thefe  countries. 
Pliny  fays  exprefsly,    "  That  Tiberius  Caefaf 
"  deftroyed  the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
"the  poets  and  phyficians  of  that  nation*^;'* 
and  he  might  have  added  of  the  Britons.    The 
people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably  in* 
duced  to  devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on  the 
Druids,  and  to  apply  to  thefe  priefts  for  the  cure 
of  their  difeafes,  not  only  by  the  high  efteem 
they  had  of  their  wifdom  and  learning,  but  alfi> 
by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  a 
very  intimate  conne3;ion  fubfifled  between  the 
arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that 
the  former  were  moft  eSe&ual  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  latter.   It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  the  prev^ling  opinion  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  that  all  internal  difeafes  pro-t 
ceeded  immediately  from  the  anger  of  the  Gods ; 
and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  from 
thefe  difeafes  was  by  applying  to  their  priefts  to 
appeafe  their  anger,  by  religious  rites  and  fa* 
crifices'*.    This  was  evidently  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who,  in  fome 
dangerous  cafes,  facrificed  one  man,  as  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  curing  another.    "  They  are 

m 

'*  Keyfler.  Antiq.  Septent^  P*374)  Ac. 
•3  Plin.  Hift.Nat.l.30.c.i. 
^  Cdfusy  1.  X.  in  pne£at. 
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*«  much  addled  (fays  Caeftr)  to  fuperftition ; 
"  and  for  this  caufe,  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
<*  a  dangerous  difeafe  facrifice  a  man,  or  pro- 
*^  mife  that  they  will  facrifice  one  for  their  re- 
"  covery.  For  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of 
"  the  miniftry  of  the  Druids ;  becaufe  they  have 
"  declared,  that  the  anger  of  the  immortal  Gods 
pannot  be  appeafed,  fo  as  to  Ipare  the  life  of 
one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another'^"  This 
way  of  thinking  gave  rife  alfo  to  that  great 
number  of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with 
whidi  (as  we  fliall  fee  by  and  by)  the  medical 
pra6tices^  of  the  Druids,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
phyficians  of  antiquity,  were  attended'\  "  No 
*«  body  d^bts  (fays  Pliny)  that  magic  derived 
"  its  origin  from  medicine,  and  that  by  its  flat- 
"  teritrg  but  delufive  promifes,  it  came  to  be 
"  elleei»6d  the  moft  fublime  and  facred  part  of 
«  the  art  of  healing."^' 

As  fbine  knowledge  of  the  flru6lure  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  its  fe- 
verad  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  is  fo 
evidently  necJeffary  to  the  fuccefsful  pra6l:ice  of 
every  part  of  medicine,  we  may  re^fonably  pre- 
fume  that  the  Druids  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
atnutottify  y  though  we  cannot  difcover,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  progrefs  they  had  nlade  in  that  fci- 
ence*    Theii*  way  of  Kfe,  particularly  their  fre- 


*'  C»f.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6. 

•«  Lc  Clerc's  HJftoy  of  Phyfic,'Lx.  cij. 
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quent  and  earneft  infpe6Hon  of  the  entrails  both 
of  beails  and  human  vidtims,  made  the  acqui- 
lition  of  fome  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge 
eafy  to  them,  and  almofl  unavoidable.     What  a 
very  learned  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  phyflc  fays 
of  the  Afclepiadae,  the  defendants  and  fuccef- 
fors  of  Efculapius,  may  not  improperly  be  ap- 
plied to  our  Druids ;'  "  I  would  not  be  fuppofed 
^*  to  affirm  that  the  Afclepiadae  bad  no  man- 
"  ner  of  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  bodies.     It 
"  would  be  a  great  abfurdity  to  maintain  it ;  for 
**  without  this  knowledge,  they  could  neither 
**  praftife  phyfic  in  general  nor  chirurgery  in 
particular.     Without  doubt  they  knew  very 
well ;  as  for  inftance,  the  bones,  their  fitua- 
tion,   figure,    articulation,  and  all  that  de- 
pends upon  them ;  for  otherwife  they  could 
not  have  fet  them  when  they  were  broken  or 
**  diflocated.     Neither  could  they  be  ignorant 
^*  of  the  fituation  of  the  moft  coniiderable  vet 
^*  fels.     It  is  like  wife  neceffary  that  they  fliould 
*'  underlland  where  the  veins  and  arteries  lie — 
^  befides,    it  was  highly    requifite  that,  they 
^  ffiould  very  well  know  the  places  where  the 
^  ptofoundeffi  veffels  meet,  to  avoid  the  Jois  of  , 
"  blood  when  they  made  any  mcifions,  or  when 
"  they  cut  off  any  of  the  members.     In  fhort, 
"  they  were  obliged  to  know   feveral  places 
<<  where  there  were  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 
"  fome  confiderable  nerves. — Befides  thisj  they 
**  knew  fbmethfng  in  general  of  the  chief  in- 
^^  teflines  j  as  the  ftomach,  the  guts,  the  liver, 
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^^  the  fpleen,  the  kidnies,  the  bladder,  the  msu 
<^  triXy  the  diaphragfh,   the  heart,  the  lungs, 
**  and  the  brain"."    All  this  knowledge,  that  ' 
>vnter  fuppofes,  thefe  ancient  prad:itioners  might 
have  obtained  by  their  obfervations  on  animals 

.  flain  for  food  and  for  facrifice,  and  by  various 
other  ways ;  without  diiTedting  human  bodies, 
with  a  dire6l  view  to  learn  the  ilrud:ure  and 

,  fituation  of  their  different  parts '^  If  we  cobld 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  we  find  in  fome 
authors,  concerning  the  prodigious  number  of 
human  fubje£is  diifedted .  by  the  Druids,  we 
ihouldi  be  led  to  think  that  they  mud  have  at- 

*  tained  to  fomething  more  than  the  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  above  defcribed.  "They  en- 
"  couraged  the  fcience  of  anatomy  to  fuch  an 
^^  excefs,  and  fo  much  beyond  all  reafon  and 
"  humanity,  that  one  of  their  dolors,  called 
^^  Herophilus,  is  faid  to  have  read  le6lures  on 
"  the  bodies  of  more  than  700  living  men,  to 
<^  fliew  therein  the  fecrets  and  wonders  of  the 
<^  human  fabric."*^ 
Surgery  of  SuTgery  was  certainly  the  moil  ancient  part  of 
theDniidt.  medicine  in  every  country ;.  and  the  firft  prao» 
titioners  in  the  art  of  healing  were  more  pro* 

.    perly  furgeons  than  phyficians^'.    The  violent 

m 

*  Le  Clerc'i  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Dnke,  b. ». 
•  C.59  p.xtj.  '^  Id.  ibid.  p.zx6. 

^  DnBorlafe^  Anti^.  Cornwall^  p.  96.  from  Galtruch.  Poet.  Kill. 
>*  Cdfuf  in  Pkttfat.  Le  Clere  ifift.  Phyfic.  b. x.  c.i6«  p.48. 
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pain  which  waii  felt  by  thofe  who  had  received 
wounds,  bruifes,  fractures,  and  diilocationa, 
made  them  cry  eameftly  fbr  immediate  affiftance. 
The  cauies  oif  thefe  injuries  being  well  known,' 
and  the  feats  of  them  being  vifible  to  the  eyes, 
and  acceffible  to  the  hands,  and  to  external  ap- 
plications, various  means  were  no  doubt  ufed  to 
give  them  relief*  Some  of  thefe  means  were 
found  to  be  efieflual  in  certain  cafes,  which  were 
therefore  carefully  preferved  in  memory,  com- 
municated from  one  to  another,  and  at  length 
became  the  eftablilhedrulesof  pra6lice  in  all  fimi- 
lar  cafes.  The  Britifii  Druids  enjoyed  great  ad« 
vantages  for  making  and  preferving  difcoveries' 
of  this  kind.  They  had  extenfive  practice,  were 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  ever  ready  to  com- 
municate their  difcaveries  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  difciples.  By  this  means  they  muft  have 
colledted,  in  a  long  tra£t  of  time,  a  great  number 
of  fuccelsful  experiments  in  the  art  of  healing 
wounds,  letting  bones,  reducing  diflocations, 
curing  ulcers,  &c/  Finding  that  the  cures  which 
they  performed  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
advancement  both  of  their  fame  and  wealth,  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  conceal  the  real  means  hy 
which  they  performed  them,  from  all  but  tim 
initiated :  and  in  order  to  this,  they  di%uifed 
and  Uended  all  their  applications  with  a  multi^ 
tude  of  infignificant  charms*  This  is  the  reafon 
that  fo  few  particulars  of  the  chirurgical  opera* 
.tions  and  medicftl  applications  of  the  Britifh 
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Druids  have  been  prefer ved,  thoygh  we  have 
feveral  long  details  of  their  charms  and  rnagical 
praSices.  For  their  ufeful  knowledge  being 
k(9pt  fecretji  periflied  with  them ;  while  their 
charms  and  incantations,  being  vifible  to  ^lU 
have  been  preferved. 
^*^y{^  The  mat^eria  medica  of  the  moft  ancient  phy- 
'  ficians  of  aU  couptries  was  very  fcanty»  «nd 
confiiled  oply  of  a  few  herbs,  which  wj^rg  be- 
lieved to  have  certain  falutary  and  healing  vir- 
tues'*, for  this  reafpn  the  ftudy  of  botany,  pr 
of  the  nature  and  virtue  of  herbs  and  plants, 
was  very  ancient  and  univerfal*  That  the  Druids 
Qf  Gaul  and  Britain  applied  to  this  ftudy,  and 
la^ade  great  ufe  of  hei:bs  for  mediciixal  purpofes, 
we  have  fafficient  evidence  *^  They  not  only 
bad  a  moft  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  mifle- 
toe  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they 
alfo  entertained  a  very  lygh ,  opinion  qf  its  me- 
dical virtues,  and  efteemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea, 
or  remedy  for  all  difeafes.  "  They  call  it  (fays 
•^  PJUwy)  by  a  name  which  in  their  language 
<^  fignifies  Allheal)  becaufe  they  have  an  opinion 
<«  that  it  cureth  all  di(feafes*^**  They  believed 
it  to  be  in  particular  a  fpecific  againft  barrennefs, 
and  a  £»vereign  antidote  againft  the  fatal  Qffe&j$ 
^  pi^lODs  of  all  kinds^^  It  was  adeemed  alfq 
anesiccdUent  emolUent  and  difcutientfor  fySUiimg 
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and  difcnBt^g  hard  tumoiirs ;  good  for  drj^i^g  i)p 
fcrophulous  fores;  for  curing  ulcers  and  wounds; 
and  (provided  it  was  npt  fufiered  to  toucl^  th? 
^rth  after  it  was  cut)  it  was  thought  to  be  a  vei^y 
^fScacipus  medicine  in  the  epilepfy  pr  fallingr 
ficknefs  ^.  It  hath  be^n  thought  ufeful  in  thi^  l^it 
calamitous  difeafe  by  fome  modern  phy0ciaP3'^ 
The  pompous  ceremonieswith  which  the  mifletOQ 
was  gathered  by  the  Druids  have  b^en  already 
defcribed^*.  The  Selago,  a  kind  of  hedge  hyffopj 
refembling  favin,  was  another  plant  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Druids  qf  Gaul  and  Britain,  for  its 
fuppofed  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  all 
difeafes  of  the  eyes.  But  its  efficacy,  according 
to  tl^em,  depended  very  much  upon  iits  being 
gathered  exactly  in  the  following  manner :  The 
perfon  >vho  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a 
wLutQ  robe,  to  have  bis  feet  bare,  and  walhed  In 
|)ure  water ;  to  <^er  a  facrifice  of  br^ad  and 
wine  before  he  proc^qded  to  cut  it ;  which  be 
was  to  do  with  his  r^bt  b^ud  covered  with  tbe 
Hdrt  of  his  garment,  and  with  a  book  of  foiae 
more  precious  metal  tb^n  iroUt  Wh^n  it  wa3 
cut,  it  wa3  to  be  received  into,  ^d  ]^pt  ift  1^ 
new  and  very  cl^fii  cloth.    When  it  wa? .  g^ 

tb^ed  exa^ly  according  to  this  whia\fiiQal  rit«f4 
thi^y  affirmed  th.at  it  was  not.  only  ap  ^oeUgnt 
medicine,  but  alfo  a  powerful  chanq,  %nd  prc^ 
fervative  from  misfortunes  and  unhappy  acci* 

9*  PUD.  mSL  Nat.  l.»4-  C.4.     Vide  Keyfler.  SMrt.  de  Vifb* 
Dniidam>  304* 

'7  DiiFerUtion  by  Sir  John  Colbatch.     Loadon^i?!^ 
>*  See  Chap.  U. 
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dents  of  all  kinda^.  They  entertained  a  high 
opinion  alfo  of  the  herb  Samolus,  or  marfliwort, 
for  its  fanative  qualities ;  and  gave  many  direc- 
tions for  the  gathering  it,  no  lefs  fanciful  than 
thofe  above-mentioned.  The  perfon  who  was  to 
perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fading,  and  with 
his  leil  hand ;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look  be- 
hind him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from  the  herbs 
he  was  gathering '"^^  It  would  be  tedious  to 
relate  the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  vervaine,  and  to  recount 
the  ridiculous  mummeries  which  they  praftifed 
in  gathering  and  preparing  it,  both  for  the  pur* 
pofes  of  divination  and  pbyfic.  Thefe  things 
may  be  feen  in  the  author  quoted  below,  from 
whence  we  have  received  all  thefe  anecdotes  of 
the  botany  of  the  Druids ''*'.  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  his  information  was  very  imperfeS: ;  and  that, 
like  many  of  the  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
he  defignedly  repreients  the  philoibphers  of  Gaul  ^ 
and  Britain  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  herb 
which  was  called  Britannica  by  the  ancients, 
which  fome  think  was  the  great  water-dock,  and 
others  the  cochlearea  or  fcurvy-grafs,  was  pro- 
bably much  ufed  in  this  ifland  for  medical  pur- 
pofes ;  as  it  derived  its  name  from  Britain,  and 
was  from  hence  exported  to  Rome  and  other 
part8'''^    Though  thefe  few  imperfect  hints  are 


^  FliiL  Hift.  Nat.  L »4*  cxx.  "»  Id.  iVtd. 

>«'  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.%$.  c.9. 
U*  La9*  ^3«  La6.  io  proem. 
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2dl  that  We  ban  do#  cblleft  of  the  botany  of  the 
Britifli  l>ruids,  yet  we  have  fome  reafoti  to  think 
that  they  were  not  contemptible  botanifts.  Their 
circumilances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
acquifltion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  For  a^ 
iJiey  i|>ent  moft  of  their  time  in  the  recelfes  of 
mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  the  fpontaneot/s 
vegetable  produ6lions  of  the  earth  conftantly 
prefented  themfelves  to  their  view,  and  courted 
their  attention. 

The  opinions  which,  it  is  faid,  the  Druids  of  T^«'^n- 
Gaul  and  Britain  entertained  of  their  Angninum  ^c'eSt^ 
or  ferpent  egg^  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  me- 
dicine, are  romantic  and  extravagant  in  a  very 
high  degree.  This  extraordinary  egg  was  formed, 
as  they  pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  ferpents 
interwoven  and  twined  together ;  and  when  it 
was  formed,  it  was  raifed  up  in  the  air  by  the 
luffing  of  thefe  ferpents,  and  was  to  be  catched  in   , 
a  clean  white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  perfon  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount 
a  fwift  horfe,  and  to  ride  away  at  full  fpeed  to 
efcape  from  the  ferpents  who  purfued  him  with 
great  rage,  until  they  were  (lopped  by  fome 
river.     The  way  of  making  trial  of  the  genuine- 
neis  of  this  egg  was  no  lefs  extraordinary.     It 
was  to  be  enchafed  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a 
river,  and  if  it  was  genuine  it  would  Iwim  againft 
the  ftream.   ^*  I  have  feen  (fays  Pliny)  that  egg ; 
«<  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  moderate  apple, 
*<  its  (hell  is  a  cartiladnous  incruftstion,  full  of 
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*<  little  cavitiesy  fiich  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  po« 
"  lypus ;  it  is  the  infignia  or  hadge  of  diftin^ou 
'««  of  the  Druids  '°K'*  The  virtues  which  they 
afcribed  to  this  egg  were  maivy  and  wonderful. 
It  was  particularly  efficacious  to  render  thofe  who 
5:arried  it  about  with  them  fuperior  to  their  ad- 
verfaries  in  all  diQ)utes,  and  to  procure  them  the 
favour  and  friendfliip  of  great  men  "*.  Som« 
have  thought  that  this  whole  affair  of  the  fer- 
pents*  egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the 
Druids,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the 
pockets  of  th(B  credulous  people,  who  purchafed 
thefe  wonder-working  eggs  from  them  at  a  high 
price  '''^  Others  have  imagined  that  this  iloiy 
of  the  Anguinum  (of  whicli  there  is  an  ancient 
monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris)  was  an  em- 
blematicaj  reprefentation  of  the  doftrine  of  the 
Druids  concerning  tlie  creation  of  the  World. 
The  ferpents  (fay  tliey)  reprefent  the  Divine 
Wifdom  forming  the  univerfe,  and  the  egg  is 
.the  emblem  of  the  world  formed  by  that  Wif- 
dom '^\  It  may  be  added,  that  the  virtue  ai^ 
cribed  to  the  Anguinum,  of  giving  thofe  who 
poflefled  it  a  fuperiority  over  others,  and  endear- 
ing them  to  great  men,  may  perhaps  be  intended 
to  reprefent  the  natural  eftcdls  of  learning  and 
philofophy.  But  in  fo  doubtful  a  matter  every 
one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form  what  judgment  he. 
thinks  proper, 

'•»  Rin.  Hift.  Nat.  i  39.  c  3.  '^^  Idibidr 

»**  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  14a.        '       .  ' 

*••  UniverialKBfloiy,  T,  18.  p*59o.odlav©b 
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If  we  know  little  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  l*fc«nnicy 
Britiih  Druids,  we  know  ftill  lefs  of  their  phar-  jy^^,  1 

macy,  or  their  methods  of  preparing  their  me- 
dicines. We  have  good  reafon  however  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  made  the  preparation  and 
compofition  of  medicines  their  ftudy  ;  for  many 
things  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  ufelefs,  and 
even  noxious,  become  falutary  and  medicinal 
when  properly  prepared ;  arid  therefore  without 
fome  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  it  is  impoffible  to 
pradlife  phyfic  to  any  purpofe.     We  learn,  from  . 

fcattered  hints  in  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  that 
the  Druids  fometimes  extradled  the  juices  of 
herbs  and  plants,  by  bruifing  and  fteeping  them 
in  cold  water ;  and  fometimes  by  infufing  them 
in  wine  :  that  they  made  potions  and  deco£t:ions 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  perhaps  in  other 
liquors :  that  they  fometimes  adminiftered  them 
in  the  way  of  fumigation :  that  on  fome  occa- 
fions  they  dried  the  leaves,  ftalks,  and  roots  of 
plants,  and  afterwards  infufed  them*''':  and 
finally,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  falves  and  ointments  of  vegetables/''% 
"But  as  thefe  hints  are  few,  and  merely  inci- 
dental, we  may  realbnably  fuppofe  that  the 
Druids  had  many  other  ways  of  preparing  and 
compounding  their  medicines,  which  are  how 
unknown. 

^^"^  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.24*  c.ii.  l.aj.  c.9.  I.16.  c.44.  1.24.  c.ii. 
1.25.  €.9. 
•«^  Id.  ibid. 
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lUietorie6f      As  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Druids 
fhcDrtti*.  j^  j^gjj,  country  depended  very  mudi  upon  the 

reputation  of  their  fuperior  wifdom  and  learning, 
they  wifely  applied  to  the  ftud;^  of  thofe  fciences 
which  moft  dire6lly  contributed  to  the  fupport 
and  advancement  of  that  reputation.  In  this 
numbeiS  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  we 
may  juilly  reckon  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  clear,  elegant,  perfuafive,  and  aifedting 
manner.  This  noble  art  was  diligently  ftudied 
and  taught  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain ;  • 
and  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence  they  were 
indebted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  autho- 
rity which  they  enjoyed^  Mela  fays  in  expreis 
terms,  that  the  Druids  were  great  mailers  and 
teachers  of  eloquence  '"'^  Among  their  deities 
they  had  one  who  was  named  Ogmius,  which  in 
their  language  iignifies  the  power  of  eloquence  "\ 
He  was  efteemed  and  worihipped  by  them,  with 
great  devotion,  as  the  patron  of  orators,  and  the 
god  of  eloquence.  They  painted  him  as  an  old 
man,  furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
with  (lender  chains  reaching  from  his  tongue 
to  thair  ears.  Tii€  people  feemed  to  be  pleafed 
with  their  captivity,  and  difcovered  no  inclina* 
tion  to.  break  their  chains.  Lucian  (from  whan 
we  have  this  account)  exprefiing  his  furprife  at 
this  picture,  it  was  thus  explained  to  him  by  a 

'^^  Mela  de  Situ  Orbisi  I.3.  c.^. 
^"^  Ktyfler.  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  38. 
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Druid :  ^  You  will  ceafe  to  be  furprifed  when 
**  I  tell  you,  that  we  tnake  Hercules  (whom  we 
**  call  Ogmius)  the  god  of  eloquence,  contrary 
^  to  the  Greeks,  who  give  that  honour  to  Mer* 
"  cury,  who  is  fb  far  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength,  . 
"  We  reprefent  him  as  an  old  man ;  becaufe 
<'  eloquence  never  fhows  itfelf  lb  lively  and, 
^  ftroDg  as  in  the  mouths  of  old  people.  The 
^  relation  which  the  ear  hath  to  the  tongue 
^^  juftifies  the  picture  of  the  old  man  who  holds 
**  to  many  people  fall  by  the  tongue.  Neither 
^  do  we  think  it  any  affiront  to  Hercules  to  have 
•*^  his  tongue  bored  j  fince,  to  tell  you  all  in  one 
^  word,  it  was  that  which  made  him  fucceed  in 
««  every  thing ;  and  that  it  was  by  his  eloquence 
**  that  he  fubdued  the  hearts  of  all  men '"/'  The 
Druids  of  Britain  had  many  calls  and  opportu<> 
nities  to  difplay  their  eloquence,  and  to  difcoyer 
its  great  power  and  efficacy —  as,  when  they  were 
teaching  their  pupils  in  th  eir  fchools — when  they 
dlfcourfed  in  public  to  the  people  on  religious 
and  moral  fubje£ts — when  they  pleaded  caufes  in 
the  courts  of  juftice— -and  when  they  harangued 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  the 
heads  of  armies  ready  to  engage  in  battle ;  fome- 
times  with  ar  view  to  inflame  their  courage,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  defign  to  allay  their  fury, 
and  difpofe  them  to  make  peace.  Though  this 
lad  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  tafk  among  fierce 
tod  warlike  nations,,  yet  fuch  was  the  authority 

» 
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and  eloquence  of  the  Druids  that  they  frequent- 
ly fucceeded  in  it*     "  They  pay  a  great  regard 
••  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)  to  their  exhortations, 
"  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  even  of 
**  war,  and  thefe  are  refpe^led  both  by  their 
"  friends  and  enemies*    They  fometimes  ftep  in 
^^  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  (landing 
)  ."  with  their  fwords  drawq  and  their  fpears  ex- 
"  tended,  ready,  to  engage ;  and  by  their  elo- 
"  quence,  as  by  an  irreliftible  enchantment,  they 
«  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  prevail  upon 
**  them  to  iheath  their  fwords.     So  great  are  the 
^<  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  wifdom, 
"  even  among  the  mod  fierce  barbarians  "*.*^ 
The  Britifli  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  edu- 
cated by  the  Druids,  were  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence.     This  is  evident  from  the  many  noble 
fpeeches  which  are  afcribed  to  them  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  ''\  For  though  thefe  fpeeches 
n)ay.  not  be  genuine,  yet  they  are  a  proof  that  it 
was  a  well  known  fadl  that  thefe  princes  were 
accuftomed  to  make  harangues  on  thefe  and  the 
Jilce  occafions.     This  we  are  exprefsly  told  by 
Tacitus:     "The  Britifli    chieftains,  before   a 
**  battle,   fly  from   rank  to  rank,  and  addrefa 
"  their  men  with  animating  fpeeches,  tending  to 
**  inflame  their  courage,  increafe  their  hopes, 
**  and  difpel  their  fears  "\"    Thefe  harangues 


"^  Diod.  Sicul.  1,5.  C.8..  ^  x.  p. 354. 
•'*  Vide  Tacit.  Annal.  I.13.  C.J4. 37.  !•  14.  0.33, 
5*  309  $%$$%•     Xiphiliii.  ex Dione  in  Vita  Neronit. 
'  '^  Tacit*  Axmal.  ].  j»,  c.  34* 
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were  called  in  the  ancient  language  of  Britain  > 
Brofnichiy  Kah,  which  isr  literally  tranflated  by 
Tacitus,  Incitamenta  Belli,  incentives  to  war"*. 
The  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons' 
long  retained  their  tafte  for  eloquence,  and  their  ' 
high  efteem  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  that  art""". 
Orators  (lays  Mr.  Martin)  were  in  high  efteem, 
both  in  thefe  iflands  (the  iEbudae)  and  the 
continent,  until  within  thefe  forty  years.  They 
fat  always  among  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  fa- 
**  milies  in  the  ftreah,  or  circle.  Their  houfes 
**  and  little  villages  were  fanAuaries  as  well  as 
"  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors 
of  phy fie.  The  Orators,  after  the  Druids  were 
extin6l,  were  brought  in  to  preferve  the  ge- 
nealogy of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  fame 
**  at  every  fucceflion  of  a  chief  j  and  upon  the 
"  occafion  of  marriages  and  births,  they  made 
**  epithalamiums  and  panegyrics,  which  the  poet 
"or  bard  pronounced.  The  Orators,  by  the 
**  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  aC 
'^  cendant  over, the  greateft  men  in  their  time :  / 
"  for  if  any  Orator  did  but  aflc  the  habit,  arms,  j 
"  horfe,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the  [ 
«^  greateft  ftian-  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  readily 
**  granted  him;  fometimes  out  of  refpe^,  and 
"  fometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  ^ainft 

**  by  a  fatire,  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a 
«*  great  diflionour.'''7i 
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Before  we  leave  this  C^eGt  of  the  lesumuig  of . 
the*  ancient  Britons,  and  jMurticularly  of  the 
Druids,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  — n 
whether  or  not  they  had  the  knowledge  and  ufe 
of  letters—and  whether  they  ftudied  and  under* 
flood  any  other  language  befides  their  native 
tongue,  before  this  ifland  was  invaded  by  the 
Bpmans  ? 
Of  the  After  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  learning  of 

of  letter  ^^^  Britiih  Druids,  it  will,  no  doubt,  appear  (ur* 
among  the  prifing  to  many  readers,  to  hear  it  made  a  quef- 
i^jaL      ^^^9  whether  they  had  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
c>r,  in  other  words,  whether  they  could  read  and 
write#    This  mod  wonderful  of  all  arts,  the  art . 
ojf painting  thoughts  and  making  founds  vifible,> 
is  now  happily  become  fo  common,  that  it  ia^ 
hardly  confidered  as  a  part  of  learning,  and.is; 
known  to  the  loweft  and  mod  ignorant  of  the  peo*. 
ji^.   But  the  cafe  was  very  difierent  in  thole  re* 
mate  ages^  which  preceded  the  invafion  of  tbeRo*> 
inans4    If  letters  were  then  known  in  this  ifland,. 
i(  was  only  to  a  few  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
f^udy,  and  were  admired  as  prodigies  of  learning. 
If  we  may^believe  fome  ancient  writers,.there  was 
a  tinoe  /^  when  the  ufe  of  letters  was  reqkoned. 
^*  dishonourable  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  o£ 
*♦  Europe ''V*    Tacitus  aflures  us,  that  in  his 
time,  which  was  more  than  ope  bundled  years) 
after  the  firll  Roman  invafion  of  Britain,  both  the» 
men  and  women  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 

r 
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tbe  fterek  or  ufe  of  letters'''/  l%is  affertion  k 
not/to  be  undet^ood  indeed  in  its  utnpioft  latitude^ 
as  if  letters  bad  been  abfolutely  unknown  in  GeN 
many.  Erosi  the  manner  in  which  it  id  in^ 
trodiiced^^  it  feems  probable^  that  Tacitus  meant  ; 
only  to  affirm  tbat  letters  were  not  then  gene* 
rally  known  in  Germany  nor  uied  in  the  com* 
most  affairs  of  Ufe ;  tho«igh  they  might  be  knowa  | 
to  a  few  learned  and  curious  perfons,  and  ufed 
oa  fome  gf eat  ocdafiont*  This  laft  af^ears  to 
have  be^  the  date  of  things  with  refpe6i  to  letn 
ters  in  Britain  at  the  period  we  are  now  coofi* 
dering.  They  were  certainly  neitber  generally  * 
known  nor  in  common  ufe,  tbough  we  have  good 
reifen  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the^ 
Bruids,^  and  perhaps  to  fome  of  tbe  great,  who^' 
were  edm^Used  by  tfeem.  The  very  law  of  the  \ 
DniidfS,  which  is  mentionedby  Cas&r,  againft  com-  / 
mitting  their  dodrines  to  writing,  is  a  faflSkient/ 
evidence  that  they  werenot  unaequainted  withtbej* 
ufe  of  letters  "^  Fbr  if  they  had  been  ignorant\ 
of  the  art  of  writing,  they  couid  neither  have  had 
any  neceffity  for,  nor  any  idea  of,  fiicb  a  law* 
The  reafons  alfo  which  are  affigned  by  Cas&ribr 
tjiis  law  and  practice,  demonftrate  that  this  illuft 
trious  writer  knew  very  well  tbat  the  Drutdti  were 
capaUe  of  committing  their  do^txines  to  writings 
if  they  had  not  been  reftrained  from  it  by  a  law 
£buikled  on  thele  pditical  confide? atione*    Feir 
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Drill  fuppofe  that  Ceefar .  was  capable  of  falling 
into  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  to  feek  for  realbns 
why  the  Druids  did  not  commit.their  do3:rine&. 
to  writing,  if  he  had  known  that  they  could  not 
write.  It  appears  that  be  knew  the  contrary. 
For  he  plainly  tells,  that  in  all  other  affairs  and 
trania^lions,  except  thofe  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, they  made  ufe  of  letters ;  and  that  the  letters 
which  they  ufed,  Were  thofe  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet '*'.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
I  letters  from  the  Greek  col6ny  at  Marfeilles. 
*'  All  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
^*  who  are  of  a  liberal  and  ftudious  difpofition, 
^  go  to  Marfeilles,  and  there  apply  to  the  ftudy 
^<  of  learning  and  philolbphy.  This  city  bath 
^^  for  fotne  time  paft  been  a  kind  of  univerfity  to 
^^  the  Barbarians;  and  fo  great  a  taftefor  the 
*^  Greek  learning  hath  prevailed  among  the 
J^  *«  Gauls,  that  they  wrote  all  their  contrad^  and 

«^  other  legal  deeds  in  Greek  letters"*.*'  The 
Britons,  and  particularly  their  Druids,  might 
receive  the  knowledge  of  theGreekletters,either 
direfitly  from  the  Greek  merchants  of  Marfeilles, 
who  frequented  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade, 
or  from  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  a  conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe.  la  ge- 
neral^ we  have  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  tiie. 
Druids  of  Britain  were  not  ignorant  of  any  part. 

'"•  Cfffar.  de  Bel.  Oal.  L6.  c.13. 
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q{  learoing  with  vfaidh  their  l>rethr en  of  Gaul 
were  acquainted,  when  we  know  that  the  mod* 
learaed  and  inquifitive  Gauls  frequently  came 
into  this  iiland  to  perfect  their  education.    We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  th^  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  were  known   to    the  learned 
among  the  Britons,  and  ufed  by  them,  on  fbme 
occafions,  in   writing  oontraAs,  treaties,  and 
other  important  deeds,  before  they  were  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Romans.     By  that  con- 
queft  the  Roman  letters  were  intrpduced,  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  to  be  ufed,  not' 
only  by  thofe  Britons  who  learned  to  fpeak  and 
write  the  Latin  language^  but  even  by  thofe' 
who    ftilT    retained  the   ufe  of    their    native- 
tongue. 

It  would  be  very  improper  (as  it  is  foreign  to.. inih  at 
our  prefent  fubje^)  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  i****^ 
difquifition  concerning  the  old  Iriih  alphabet^ 
which   is   call  Beth-iluis-nion,    from   its  three 
firft  letter!  B,  L,  N.    ,  This  alphabet j    as  we- 
are  gravely  told  by  fome  Irifli  antiquaries,  was 
invented  by  Finiufa  Farfa,  great-grandfon    of 
Japhet,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  ge* 
nius  for  inventing  alphabets.    For,  beiides  the 
BethJui^-nion  of  the  Irifb,  and  the  Hebrew  aU 
phabet,  he  (according  to  tbefe  authors)  was  fb 
provident  and  obliging^  that  he  invented  alfo 
the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets^  many  ages  be- 
fore there  were  any  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
world,  that  they  might  be  lying  ready  for  the 
ufe  of   thefe    nations  when  they  came  into 

being. 
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hjfiiag^'^^    The  Irifli,  as  we  are  afllired  by  a  bte 
writef »  were  fo  happy,  that  they  enjoyed  the  ufe 
of  letters  from  the  days  of  this  famous  f^niufa, 
the  gr^^grandfim  pf  Japhet,  the  ion  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  prefent  times  ''^ :  a  fiogular  ho* 
npur  and  felicity,  to  whidi  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  hath  had  the  confidence  to  pretend* 
There  are  other  writers  indeed,  who  endeavour 
tf>  deprive  the  Irifli  nation  of  this  diftinguifhed 
honour»  by  affirming  that  they  are  indebted  to 
tbeir  great  apoftle  St  Patrick  for  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  as  well  as  of  Chriftianity ;  and  that 
/  their  Beth-]  uis-nion  is  nothing  elfe  but  theBoman 
alphabet  a  little  changed  in  the  number,  order, 
and  fwm  of  the  letters  ^*\    ^<  Non  noftrum  eft 
•*  tantas  componere  lites.*'    Every  reader  may 
judge  for  himfelf  which  of  thefe  two  opinions  is 
xpaft  probable,  (and  few,  we  prefume,  will  form 
a  wrong  judgment 
taqgdafct.     For  feveral  ages  paft,  the  ftudy  of  certain 
dead  languages,  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, which  are  only  to  be  found  in  books,  hath 
conftituted  a  very  important  and  efTential  part 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  in  the  acquifitiofi 
of  thefe  languages,  the  ftudious  youth  of  £u* 
rope  now  fpend  fome  of  the  moll  valuable  years 
of  their  lives*    But  nothing  of  this  nature  em* 
ployed  any  part  of  the  thoughts  or  time  of  the 

'**  Flahert/f  Q^CTgUDoindKcif  p«a»z. 
"«  Dr.Paifon^t  RemaiQs  of  Japhet»  p«i5S- 
***  Afia  SanAoniia  BolUndi»  L  s.     Nat.  ad  Vham  $.9itiU&p 
Iiim'j  Criticil  Eflayy  p»  443* 

learned 
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learned  and  ftudidus  among  the  ancient  Britons^ 
who  certainly  derived  their  knowledge  more 
from  men  than  from  books,  from  converfation 
than  from  reading.  If  any  of  them  ftudied  or  * 
Underflood  any  other  languages  befides  their  na- 
tive tongue,  thefe  were  certainly  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  then  living  lango^es ;  the 
one  fpoken  by  the  inilru6iors,  and  the  other  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Some  writers  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  underftood  and  fpoke  the  Greek  language 
as  well  ar  they  did  their  own  "^  But  this  opi- 
nion doth  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  It 
is  triie,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Marfeilles, 
who  were  originally  GreekiJ,  were  very  famous 
in  thefe  times  for  their  knowledge  of  languagea^ 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  learning.  They 
were  called  the  three-tongued,  becatile  they  un* 
derftood  three  languages,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gaulifh  ***^.  Thofe  Gauls,  therefore,  who  had 
their  education  in  that  city,  which  was  then 
efteemed  another  Athens,  no  doubt  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Lucian 
feems  to  have  met  with  one  of  thefe,  who  was 
a  Gaulifh  pjieft  or  Druid,  who  underftood  Greek, 
and  explained  to  him  the  picture  of  Ograius,  the 
god  of  eloquence,  already  mentiotied  "\  But 
the  number  of  Gauls  who  were  educated  at 


'-'  Sherringhaniy  p*390.    Hottoman.  Franco  Oallia.  c«  3* 
"*  Opera  Sd.  Hicroiiyini»  I'S'  P»13S' 
''^  Lucian  h  Hercule  Oallico. 

Marfeilles, 
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Marseilles,  bore  a  very  ftoall  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  of  that  people :  and  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  in  Julius  Caelkr's  time  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  very  rare  and 
unconfimon  accompHfhment  among  the  learned 
in  Gaul.  Divitiacus  the  ^Eduan  was  both  a 
prince  and  a  Druid,  and  (according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted 
"with  him)  one  of  the  raoft  learned  men  of  his 
country  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  he  neither 
underftood  Latin  or  Greek  '*'.  For  Caefar,  who 
was  a  perfe6l  mailer  of  both  of  thefe  languages, 
could  not  converfe  with  him  without  an  inter- 
preter "^  Nay,  when  Quintus  Cicero  was  be- 
fieged  in  his  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  Caefar  wrote  a  letter  to  him  iii 
the  Greek  language,  that  if  it  Ihould  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  it  might  not  be  under- 
flood  '^** :  a  demonftration  that  Caefar  believed 
there  were  few  or  none  of  the  Nervii  who  under- 
flood  Greek,  though  fome  of  them  might  perl 
haps  undei*iland  Latin.  The  Nervii  were  in- 
-  deed  fituated  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul, 
at  a  prodigious  diflance  from  Marfeilles ;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
might  be  ,x|{Jiich  more  uncommon  among  them 
than  among  the  Gauls  of  the  fouth,  who  were 
nearer  to  that  illuftrious  feat  of  learning'*'; 

"'  Cicero  de  Diviiutione,  L  x. 

'"  Csfar.  de  Bel.  GaU  1. 1.  c.it. 
»3o  xd.  ibid.  1.5.  C.X9. 
<}<•  Cluyeriuiy  l.a.  p«436. 

But 


But  may  we  not  for  the  fame  teaHim  cendudf^ 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
far  from  being  a  common  accompUniment  among 
<the  learned  of  this  ifland  ?  The  Latin  language 
was  probably  ftill  lefe  underftood  in  Britain  than 
the  Greek,  before  the  Eoman  conqueft. 

If  the  Britifh  Druids,  confidering  the  times  in  Drnidlcal 
which  ;thcy  lived,  had  made  no  contemptible  ^^^ 
proficiency  in  feveral  parts  of  real  and  ufeful 
learning;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were 
alfo  great  pretenders  to  fuperior  knowledge  in 
certain  vain  fallacious  fciences,  by  which  they 
excited  the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  '^fiankind*  Thefe 
were  the  fciences  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  of 
magic  and  divination ;  by  which  they  pretended 
to  work  a  kind  of  miracles^  and  exhibit  afto-* 
nifliing  appearances  in  nature ;  to  penetrate  into 
the  Gounfels  of  Heaven ;  to  foretel  future  events, 
,  and  to  difcover  the  fuccefe  or  mifcarri^e  .of 
public  or  private   undertakings.      Their .  qw|i 
countrymen  not  only  believed  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul    and  Britain  were  poffeffed  of  thefe 
powers,  but  they  were  celebrated  on.  this  ac- 
count, by  the  philofophers  of  Greeq^  and  Rorpe. 
"  In  Britain   (fays  Pliny)  the  magic ^ arts  a^e 
^*  cultivated  with  fuch  aftoniflxing  fuccefs  and 
"  fomany  ceremonies  at  this  day,  that  the  Bri- 
"  tons  feem  to  be  capable  of  inftrufiting  even 
«« the  Perfians  themfelyes  in  thefe  arts"*.  They 

.  ,  **  pretend 
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^  pratrad  to  difcover  the  de%i»  tamA  poipcrfte 
*^  of  the  Gods '».  The  Eubates  or  Vates  in 
^  particular,  inveftigate  and  diiplay  the  moA 
^  fiiblime  fecrets  of  nature ;  and  by  aufplces 
<<  and  iacrifices,  they  foretel  future  events  *^.'^ 
They  w^e  fo  famous  for  the  fuppofed  veracity 
of  then:  predidtions,  that  they  were  not  only 
confulted  on  all  important  occafions  by  their 
/  own  princes  and  great  men,  but  even  fome- 
times  by  the  Roman  emperors  ''^  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  account  for  all  this.  The  Druids 
finding  that  the  reputation  of  their  magical  and 
prophetical  powers  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  advancement  of  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence,  endeavoured^  no  doubt,  to  ftrengthen  and 
eftabliih  it  by  all  their  art  and  cunning.  Their 
knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics 
enabled  them  to  execute  fuch  works,  and  to  ex- 
hibit fuch  appearances,  or  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  they  did  extbit  them,  as  were  fhf- 
iicient  to  gain  them  the  chara6i;er  of  great  magi* 
Gians.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  eaiy 
than  to  acquire  this  character  in  a  dark  age,  and 
among  an  unenlightened  people.  When  the 
minds  of  men  are  haunted  with  dreams  of 
charms  and  enchantments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  mod  common  occurrences  in  nalure  are 
the  e£R^£ts  of  magical  arts.      The  following 

'*«  Mela,  1.3.  c.». 

"♦  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.15.  c.  9.     Dio4  Sicul..  I.5.  c  9.  ?.  !• 
P«  354. 

I''  Xampiid.  in  Aitxaari.  ?opilc.  h  Ajifiliin.  k  Nuneriaa. 
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&iB^e  ftdiy,  which  we  meet  with  in  Fliitarch^s 
Trftiltife  of  the  Ceflktion  of  Oracled^  was  pro* 
\uhly  occafioned  by  fomeldiiiig  of  this  kind. 
i'  There  are  many  iflands  which  lie  fcattered 
^  iabont  the  ifle  of  Britain,  after  the  manner  of 
^  ourSporades.    They  are  g^^ieraHy  unpeopled^ 
^*  and  £bme  of  them  are  called  the  iflands  ci 
^  the  Her4>e6.     One  Demetrlas  was  lent  by 
^^  the  Emperor  (perhaps  Claudius)  ta  difcover 
^[  thofe  parts*    He  arrived  at  one  of  thefe  iflands 
^'^  (fuppoied  by  fome  to  be  Anglefey,  but  more 
probably  one  of  the  ^budas,)  next  adjoining 
^^  to   the  ifle   of  Britain   b^ore    mentioned, 
^^  which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  Britons  who 
'^  were  efteemed  (acred  and  inviolable  by  their 
epuntiymen.     ImmedBately  after  bis  arrival 
ti^  air  grew  black  axkd  troubkd^  and  ftrange 
*^  iqpparitions  were  feen ;  the  winds  rofe  to  a 
*^  tempeft,  smd  flery  fpots  and  whirlwinds  ap<^ 
•*  peared  dancing  towards  the  earth '"."    This 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  fl4>rm  of  wind, 
accompanied  with  rain  and  lightning ;  a  thing 
neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon :  but  Demetrius 
and  bis  companions  having   heard   that    the 
Bdtiih  Druids,  by  whom  this  ifle  was  chiefly  in- 
habited, were,  great  magicians,  they  imagineid 
that  it  was  railed  by  them ;  and  fancied  that . 
they  law'  many  ftrange  unnatural  fights.    The 
Druids  did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them  j 
for  when  they  enquired  of  them  about  the  caufe 
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of  this  ftorm,  they  told  them  it  was  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  one  of  thofe  invifible  beings  or 
genii  who  frequented  their  ifle  '^.  A  w<Miderful 
and  artful  tale,  very  well  calculated  to  increafe 
the  fuperftitious  terrors  of  Demetrius  and  his 
crew ;  and  to  determine  them  tp  abandon  this 
enchanted  ifle,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return. 
Stonehenge,  and  feveral  other  works  of  the 
Druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  arts  of  magic  and  enchantment,  for  many 
^  ages  after  the  deftrudtion  of  their  whole  order  '^^: 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  perfuaded  the 
vulgar  in  their  own  times  to  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  thefe  works,  by  concealing  fvom 
thetn  the  real  arts  by  which  they  were  per- 
formed. The  natural  and  acquired  fagactty  of 
the  Druids,  their  long  expejrience,  and  great 
concern  in  the  condu£t  of  affiurs,  enabled  them 
to  form  very  probable  conjectures  about  the 
events  of  enterprifes.  Thefe  conjeSiures  they 
pronounced  as  oracles,  when  they  were  coi^ 
fulted,  and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  froia 
the  infpe6Hon  of  the  entrails  of  vi&ims;  the 
obfervation  of  the  flight  and  feeding  of  certaia 
birds ;  and  many  other  mummeries  '^'»  By  tbdm 
and  the  like  arts,  they  obtained  and  prderved 
the  reputation  of  prophetic  forefight  among  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people^    But  theie  pie^ 

'^  Plutarch,  de  Ceflkt.  One. 

'*7  Keyfler.  Antiq.  Scptent.  c.;.  §1  p.aa8.     Galfrid.  Mmnmiit. 
b.8.  cxzyzs. 
' »  Or.Boikie't  Antiq.  GMWilfc  p.  138.  to  14*. 

xo  teafiens 


t^ofis  ojf!  ihe  Druids  to  magic  and  divitiiati on^ 
wiiieh  ^titributed  £)  tniidh  to  the  actvancecnent 
of  their  &me  and  fortune  in  their  d^u  tnihesi 
have  bi*aifght  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  theit 
ffiemory^  and  have  made  ibme  learned  moderns 
declare  that  they  ougfct  to  be  expunged  out  of 
the  Catalogue  of  philofoph^rs,  and  eiteemed  no 
better  than  mere  cheats  and  jugglers  '«•  Hiife 
eetifure  ii  evidently  too  fevere,  and  might  havfe 
been  pronounced  with  6qual  juftice  upon  all  the 
ancient  philofophers  of  Egypt,  AflTyria,  Perfii, 
Greece^  fend  Romfe  j  who  wiefe  great  pretenders 
ta  magic  attd  divination,  as  well  as  our  JDruids  *^, 
•^  I  know  Of  n6  nation  in  the  world  (feys  Ci- 
"  cere)  *fither  fo  polite  and  learned,  or  fo  &• 
**  trage  ai^d  baitmrous,  as  not  to  believe  that 
^*  iWfure  ev^iit*  are  pre*«fignified  t6  us,  and  may 
**  by  feme  men  be  difcoVered  and  foretold '^*\''' 
The  oiify  <S*tidufion  therefore  that  can  be  fairly 
dmwn,  from  the  fucce&ful  pretenfions  of  the 
Btftifii  Dmids  to  the  ixttt  of  magic  and  divinaf- 
tioar,  is  this  ^  iTiat  they  had  more  knowledge 
thfltn  their  eoi6f)trymen  and  contemporaries ;  but 
\m&  not  ifb  mtish  vinue  as  to  refift  the  temptatidh 
of  impdfing  upon  t&eir  ignorance,  to  their  owA 
advantage. 

If  we'fadv«  bat  m  Miperfe6i;  knowleklge  of  Perfomi 
«ie  ftate  of  le«fiiftg  m6ng  the  ancient  Britons  ^^ 
befoM  Ibey  irere  invaded  by  the  Romans,  our  men. 

*^  Vide  Pl&ik  WiL  Kai.  Ljo^  c  t^ 
'«■  Cicero  dt  Diyiiuit.  Li.  iiiit. 

F  2  know- 
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knowledge  of  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  the  leanaed 
men  who  flouriftied  in  this  ifland  at  and  before 
that  period,  is  ftill  more  iroperfeft.  ^  For  though 
there  might  be  many  who  were  famous  in  that 
feveral  ages  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  yet  as 
none  of  thefe  committed  any  of  their  works  to 
writing,  which  is  the  only  monument  that  c«n 
refift  the  depredations  of  time,  not  only  their 
learned  labours,  but  their  very  names,  have  been 
long  fince  configned  to  irretrievable  oblivion. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill  many 
pages,  from  the  writings  of  Leland,  Bale^  and 
Pits,  with  the  lives  of  many  learned  Britons 
who  are  faid  by  them  to  have  flcMirilbed*  long 
before  and  about  the  time  of  the  B<oman .  inva^ 
fioii  '^.    But  this  would  be  to  fill  the  pages  of 
hiftory  with  the  moft  childifli  and  improbable 
legends,  inftead  of  real  and  important  faiSte*   To 
convince  our  readers  that  this  fi;ri€lure  is  not  too 
'   fevere,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  following 
curious  account  of  Perdix  or  Partridge  the  pro- 
phet, one  of  thefe  ancient  Britilh  fages,  who, 
according  to  thefe  writers,  prophefied  in  Britain 
^  in  the  year  760.  before  Chrift,  at  the  iame  time 
that  Ifaiah  prophefied  in  Judea.    ^^  Perdix  or 
^*  Partridge,  a  Britifh  prophet,  who,  exeeUmg 
<^  in  genius  and  learning,  partioulatly  in  ma- 
^^  thematics,  by  his  example  Youfed.  the  indo- 
^^  lent  minds  of  others  to  the  puifuit  of  the^ 

*4a  VideLelaxKL  de  Script.  Bcitiiu  fttohu  Oauvu  1709*  Bale 
€«Ulog.  Scriptor.  illuft.  BriUn,.  fdioi  Bs^list  ffg/^ii  Jonmem  Ope* 
sinum.  Tit». 

**  fame 
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*^  fisne  fttidies.  By  his  curious  and  conftant  ob* 
^  fervation  of  the  ilars  he  became  a  famous 
^  prophet  and  progoofticator.  In  his  time^ 
^  about  the  year  of  tiie  world  3198.  it  rained 
^  blood  in  Britain  three  i^hole  day8»  which  pro- 
^  dttced  fuch  prodigious  fwarms  of  flies  that 
*^  they  oceafioned  a  great  mortality.  As  King 
^  Rivallo  was  c^^ing  iacrifices  in  the  temple 
^  of  Diana,  according  to  the  manner  of  theie 
*'  times.  Partridge  came  in,  and  not  only  ex« 
plained  the  cauies  of  the  preferit  calamities, 
but  alfo  pronounced  a  prophecy  of  many  fii- 
*^  ture  events.  The  King  commanded  this  pro- 
^  phecy  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  block  of 
^f  marUe^  and  {daced  in  the  fame  temple,  for 
^  its  preftrvation.  GOdas,  a  moft  noble  poet 
^  and  bdloriographer  among  the  Britpns,  found 
^  t^  ii^cfiption  written  in  very  old  language, 
*  and  tranflated  it  into  elegant  Latin  verfe  '*K^^ 
^  01  (cries  Ldand)  that  I  had  the  haj^inefs  to  ' 
^  read  asd  underftand  that  moft  venerable  in-^ 
<*'  fcription !  that  I  might  know  what  were  the 
^  letters,  and  what  was  die  language  of  the 
^  moft  ancient  Britdns.  .  But  if  that  is  too  great 
««  felicity,  O!  that  I  could  get  a  fight  of  the 
•*  verfes  of  Gfldas^^."  Sudi  is  the  aftonifliing 
^.credidity  of  fimie  of  our  moft; renowned  anti-* 
.  quaries  1  Btit  even  this  is  not  the  moft  ridiculous 
pavt  of  this  ftory.    For  thefe  illuftrious  lights  of    • 


'  '«*  Balei  Catalog.  Script,  illufl.  Brit  p.iz. 
'^  Ltbad.  a«  Scr^t.  Brit,  t  z.  p.  z6. 
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anUquil^y  cannot  agree  anaong.  them&Lvpft,  whe* 
iher  this  famovfs  Britifli  poet  was  a  ipi^n  or  a  bifd. 
]?opticuB  Verunnius  affirn)s  tbfit  it  w»s  #r^^  ||flkr« 
tridge,  of  a  large  Q7^^%p4  (Boft  beautiful  plummet 
that  fl^w  into  the  temple  and  pronounp§4  ^^ 
prophecy.  But  in  this  Iceland  ai)(l  Sale  fay  he 
was  fnoft  abomipahly  iniftaken  '*%  What  puny 
modern  antiquary  will  take  upon  him  to  diOter- 
niinp  this  important  difput^  f .  . 
.  One  of  our  ^noil  induftripus  hiftpri^w^  hath 
taken  very  great  pains  to  prov^,  tbftt  Abf^ria* 
the  fiuDous  Hyperborean  philofopher»  the  di£< 
cipl^  and  friend  of  Pythagoras,  wa9  a  native  of 
Britaiot  or  one  of  the  BrHifti  ifles  '^.  To  fijcb 
of  our  readers  as  are  convinced  of  tW*  by 
th^  argumenta  of  th^t  wfU9r,  »  Cbortdbftraj^  of 
the  life  of  thi«  fJitraordinary.perfoft  wW  QOt  be 
di%rf  eable. .  Abaris  i^ourifli^d  ^ut  €00  y«M 
before  the  beguini^  of  the  Qhnftian.ieri-  He 
nvaa  a  native  oX  the  Hyperbprewi  i^m^i  .^l)}cl» 
13  defcribed  by  SHiqdQf ui  Si9ul^As  md,  ffm^y 
admired  by  his  country  men,  yrhp  &»t  h^  ae 

th^r  amb^^doir  inta  Greece,  to  renew  tl^r  v^ 
eient  friendibip  and  vf^texconrfk  witU  ih»  pMple 
^  Pelp^,  which  had  been  intercnpted  '^^    A\m» 

performed  tbia  \fiivg  voyage  with  greal ««(«  «aA 

expedition,  being  owri^oYer  riv^^  leM»:4«d 

mQuntaina,  through  the  air,  w  an  ,#npbante4 


'^  LduuL  de  Scr^  Brit.  Li.  p.z6.    Bilei  CaUlog.  Script,  illuft. 
Bnt.  p.ii. 

'^  Carte's  Gen.  KBft.  Bng.  v.z.  p/^i^  ftc. 
'^^  Diod.  SicuL  L»*  CbZ.  ptZ59» 
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arrow,  which  he  had  received  as  a  preTent  from 
Apdio  '^.    By  this  enchanted  arrow  we  ought, 
perihaps,  to  underftand  his  Ikiil  in  aftronomy, 
by  which  he  directed  his  couife.    When  he  ar«^ 
rvved  in  Greece,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  ad- 
miration of  the  learned  men  of  that  country, 
by  his  politenefs,   doquence,  and  wifdom"^^ 
He  excelled  particularly  in  the  arts  of  magic 
and  divination;   of  which  he  gave  the  moA 
iUuftrious  proofs  in  all  the  countries  through 
which  he  travelled  '^^    It  was  this  Abiuis  who 
made  the  famous  Palladium  of  the  bonea  of 
Pdops,  and  fi>ld  it  to  the  peojrfe  of  Troy  '^\ 
Aft^r  he  had  vifited  many  countries,  and  col- 
lefted  a  great  quantity  of  gcA^j  he  fet  out  on 
hie  return  home ;  and  in  his  way  waited  on  Fy<- 
timgoras  at  Crotona  in  Italy.    This  renowned 
piittoCbpher  was  fb  much  charmed  with  Abaria, 
that  he  admitted  him  to  his  moft  intimate  fri^ftd- 
ilrip ;  fhewed  him  his  golden  thigh ;  revealed  to 
falBi'aU  the  feerets  of  his  philofophy,  and  per- 
finded  him  to  ftay  with  him  and  affift  him  in  hia 

•The&  two  examples  wUl  probably  be  fuffi- 
ctent  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  genuine 
peffiunl  luftory  of  thc^  learned  men  who  fldu- 
rliiedhithis  iiknd  before  they  began  to  com- 


'*■  ]>iaioii.Ifift.deM.Bayl€»v*Abarit.NoteF. 
Smlty's  Hift.  WktojBiL  1^5x39  ^'4* 
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mil  tbiBir  wofks  to  writing,  is  irrecoverably  loft ; 
and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  give  us  fome  fcmps 
of  this  hiftory  entertain  us  with  fables  inftead  of 
fa6ls.  .        ' 

Seminaries  It  is  impcffible  that  learning  can  flourifli,  in 
any  degree,  in  any  country,  without  fchoc^  and 
academies  for  the  education  of  youth,  provided 
with  proper  teachers,  and  under  proper  regu- 
lations. We  may  therefore  conclude  in  general, 
that  the  ancient  Britons  had  fuch  fchools  and 
leminaries  of  learning  among  them,  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Of  this  W£ 
liave  alfo  fufficient  pofitive  evidence  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  information  of  feverid 
pafticulars  relating  to  the  conftitution  and  cir* 
cumftances  of  thc^  moft  ancient  academies^  both 
in  Gaul  and  Britain.  It  appears  from  iheCb 
writers,  that  thefe  fchools  of  learning  were  wholly 
under  the  dire£Hon  of  the  Dniids,  who  were  the 
'6nly  governors  and  teachers  in  thism,  to  wheft 
care  the  education  of  youth  was  entirely  onb- 
mitted.  Thefe  Droidical  academies,  partiiaiu 
larly  thofe  of  Britain,  were  very  much  crowded 
with  iludents ;  as  nmny  of  the  yonth  of  Gaul 
came  over  to  finifh  their- education  in  dug 
ifland'^'.  The  ftodents,  as  well  as  taaehers^ 
were  exempted  from  military  fervicetf  and  from 
taxes ;  and  enjoyed  many  other  privileges,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  num- 
ber *^\    The  iEieademies  of  the  Druids, 


»^  Ciiikr.  de  Bd.  Gd.  Li.  ]^  Id.  ibid. 

temples. 


temples,  were  fituated  m  the  deepeft  teceffes  of 
woods:  and  forefts  ^".  They  made  choice  of  fuch 
fituatiom,  not  ooly  becaufe  they  were  mod  proper 
for  ftudy  and  contemplation,  but  chiefly  becaufe 
they  were  moft  fuitable  to  that  profound  fecrecy 
with  which  they  inftru£ted  their  pupils,  and  kept 
their  doctrines  from  the  knowledge  of  others  '*•• 
It  feems  indeed  probable,  that  wherever  the 
Druids  had  a  temple  of  any  great  note,  attended 
by  a  confiderable  number  of  priefts,  there  they 
had  alio  an  academy,  in  which  fuch  of  thofe 
priefts  as  were  efteemed  moft  learned  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach.  The  greateft  of  thefp  ancient 
Britifli  academies,  it  is  believed,  wasintheifle 
of'Anglefey,  near  the  manfion  of  the  Arch- 
druid,.  who  had  the  chief  direction  in  matters 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion '^^.  Here 
there  is  one  place  which  is  fKll  called  Myfyrion, 
Le.  the  place  of  ftudies ;  another  called  Caer* 
Edris,  the  ci4y  of  aftronomers;  and  another 
Orrig  Brudyn,  the  aftronomer*s  circle  '**.  The 
iEory  of  King  Bladud,  who  is  laid  to  have  flou- 
riflied  about  900  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
fo  have  ftudied  long  at  Athens,  and  after  his  re^ 
turn  to  have  eftabliflied  a  famous  univerfity  at 
Stamford,  is  evidently  legendaty,  and  merits  no 
regard  '*••  This  ridiculous  &ory  is  thus  told  by 
the  (M  rhimh^  hiftorian  Harding : 


x0d 


•s?  Rowland's  Mooa  Antiq.  p.  84.  '"^  Id.  ilwL 

>i»  Baleus  Script.  Brit.  p.ii. 

'^  Harding's  ChrDi|.LQiidaii9 1541*  €.«7.lbLftf.. 
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StMfoKd  he  ni«l0*  the.SUtifo^  hight 
In  which  he  made  an  Univerfitee* 
His  philofophersy  as  MeHin  doth  faye* 
Hftdibholer»'f^e»  of  great  h»biliteft 
Studying  ever  alway  in  unitee* 
In  all  the  feven  liberal  fcience 
For*  to  purchftfe  wyfilonie  and 


This  fine  tale  was  probably  invented  and  propai 
gated  by  thof^  mailers  and  fcbolars  who  aban« 
doned  Oxford^  and  endeavoured  to.  eftabliih  an 
univerfity  at  Stamford,  in  the  re^  of  £d« 
ward  III.  '^'  No  greater  regard  is  due  to  the 
monkiih  legenjd  of  the  two  univerfities  founded 
by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  near  the  place  where  the 
truly  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford  now  flands) 
which  is  tbufi  jelated  by  John  Boufe,  the  Waft 
wick  antiquary :  '^  Our  cbtoiiicles  fay  that  focoe 
<<  very  learned  men  came  out  of  Greece  into 
Britain  with  King  Brutus^  and  made  choice 
of  a  place,  which  from  tibem  is  ftill  called 
Greeklade,  where  they  dwelt,  and  eftabliibed 
an  univerfity.  Among  thefe  learned  Greeksi 
'^  there  were  fome  who  excelled  in  the  kmiw« 
<<  ledge  of  medicine,  who  took  up  their  refi* 
<<  dence,  and  fixed  their  phyfical  fchool  at  a 
'^  very  healthy  place  not  far  diftant,  which  firom 
''  them  is  ftill  called  Leechkide'f'.''  The& 
fchools^  we  are  gravely  told  by  the  fame  antip 
quary,  were  fome  time  after  removed  to  the 


cc 


'^'  A.  Wood's  Hift.  Uniyerf.  Oxon.  p.  1659  Bk. 

'^*  J.Roffii  Hlft.  Ang.  A.  Tho.Heanie>  edif.  Oton.  p.%o. 
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place  wl^rcf  Oxford  now  ftands,  m  being  a  more 
eoAimodiora  and  pleafknt  fituation.  '^^ 

But  thoogh  we  cannot  now  difcover  the  pari-  Manner  of 
ticular  elaceswhere  theie  rooft  ancient  feminaries  *f*?l?^  ."* 
tii  learning  weve  Mated,  we  are  not  altogether  lb  naries. 
ignorant  of  their  conftitution,  and  of  the  manner 
in  winch  the  &iences  were  taught  in  them.  The 
prdfeflbrs  delivered  all  their  lectures  to  their 
p«pil&  in  verfe.  Thia  pra6lice  may  appear  fingu* 
lar  and  difficult  to  ns,  but  it  was  eaiy  and  familiar 
in  thofe  pcietic  ages,  when  profe  was  hardly  ever 
ufed  but  in  common  converfation,  on  the  loweft 
fubjefts.  A  Druidical  courfe  of  education,  com'- 
ptehendiiig  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  which 
were  then  taught,  is  faid  to  have  coniifted  of 
about  twenty  thoulknd  verfes  ^\  The  kind,  of 
verfe  in  which  it  Isimagined  the  Druids  delivered 
tboir  dio^rinfes  to  their  fcholars,  was  that  wliich 
is  called  by  the  Welfli  gifammarians  Englyn 
lii^ur,  ^  which  the  fiidtowing  lines  are  a  fhort 
fpeoimen: 

4 

An  lavar  koth  yu  lavar  gutr 
'  8e(&  ditm  ve  ^cr,  dhan  taraz  rehSf 
]^f y:  d^B  lipb  4«v^  4  galUz  i  dir. 
IVIiat'sf^d  of  old  will  always  ftand; 
To0  long  a  'tengue>  too  ihort  a  liand ; 

The  fcholars  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any 
of  thefe  verfes  to  writing,  but  were  obliged  to 

* 

''^  J.  Roffii  Hift.  Anj^.  A*  ThQn  Hfarne^  e<Su  Oi|cn.  p.  %%, 

*^^  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Corawall»  p. 85.    I^a  R^giQii  de  Qvai^ 

1.3-P'59* 
^^  Ljboyd't  Archaeologia  Britannicai  p*»5Z. 
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get  them  all  by  hesirt  *^.  Tbis  mode  of  edoca* 
tion  was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britiun,  butjeems  to  have  prevailed  in 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  '""K  For  even  that  mo&  wonderful 
and  ufeful  invention  was  not  brought  into  com-* 
mon  ufe  witliout  much  oppofition,  and  mtmy 
ipecious  reafonings  againft  it'^'.  Such  is  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  their  ancient  cuftonifi, 
and  their  ihynefs  to  embrace  the  moft  valuable 
new  inventions !  This  practice  of  comoiittiiig 
every  thing  to  memory  made  a  learned  education 
I  very  tedious;  and  thofe  who  went,  through  a 
I  complete  cdurfe  commonly  fpent  about  twenty 
I  years  in  the  academy  ^.  When  the  youth  were 
firft  admittied  into  thefe  ancient  feats  of  leamiBg^ 
they  were  obKged  to  take  ia  oath  of  fecrecy  ^  in  * 
which  they  folemnly  fwore,  never  to  reveal  the 
myfteries  which  they  ihould  there  learn '^^« 
They  were  then  alio  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  and  firiends,  obliged  to 
conftant  refidence,  and  not  permitted  to  converfe 
with  any  but  their  teachers  and  fellow-ftudents, 
until  they  were  regularly  difmiffed'^'.  One 
leflbn  which  the  Druids  inculcated  very  much 
upon  all  their  pupils,  was  a  ftrpreme  veneration 


''^  C«f.  de  Bel.  GaL  1.6. 

''^  Pr.  Boriafe's  Antiq*  Com.  p«84«  atque  ^anStot*,  ibi  ckaL 
"^  Bolffi  Hift.  Unived:  P^urif.  Lz.  p.8. 
'^  Caeikr.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.    Mela»  l.j.  c.s. 
^^  Bulaenty  1.1.  p.  8. 
"^  Oolttt.  Axiom,  de JDraid.  «x.s8i 
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fiar  the  pecfoos  and  opinions  of  their  teachers ; 
which  being  deeply  imprefled  upon  their  minds 
in  their  youth,  never  was  obliterated  ''S  This 
chrcumflance  x^ontributed  not  a  little  to  fupport 
the  .power,  and  influence  of  the  Druids  ;  as  all 
the  prancipal  perfons  in  every  fl^ate  were  educated 
in.  their  academies,  whiere  they  imbibed  a  high 
opinioa  of  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  their  in^ 
flxu&ors.  We  cannot  now  dilbover  what  parti- 
cular emoluments  or  rewards  the  Druids  received 
for  their  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  or 
whether  they  received  th^fe  rewards  from  the 
public,  or  from  their  fcholars.  But  in  general 
we. .  may  conclude,  that,  as  this  province  was 
entirdy  io  their  hands,  the  advantages  they  de*r 
rived  from  it  were  very  cbnfiderable. 

Though  the  above  account  of  the  date  of  Learning 
learmng  among  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  of  the  an- 
were.conq[uered  by  the  Romans,  is  not  fo  parti*  ^not' 
cular  and  &tisfa3;ory.  as  we  could  have  wiflied  to  contempt- 
snake  it,  if  hiftory  had  afforded  clearer  lights  ^  ^^* 
yet  at  is  evidently  fufficient  to  (hew  that  our  Britifh 
aaceftors  did  not  whdUy  negle6t  the  improvement 
of  their  mtiid^  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fcteoces; 
jmd  confequently  that  ihey  did  not  deferve 
t)mtk  contend  with  wUch  they  have  been  treated 
by  fome  of  our  own  hiftorians,  nor  the  odiou3 
jnamea  of  iavagea .  and  barbarians,  which  have 
beea  fo  liberally;  beftc^ed  on  them,  as  well  as 
on  other  natiotis,  by  the  fupercillous  litwuti  of 

Greece 
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Greece  8A(i  Rom^.  It  plainly  appears  that  many 
of  the  youth  of  Britain  were  aninlated  with  the 
kve  of  learning)  and  a  tafle  for  ftudy,  before 
their  country  was  fabdued  by  the  Romans ;  and 
that  this  vid^orlous  people  otily  pot  them  under 
the  dire^ion  of  new  mailers,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  ftudies,  which  we  fliall  now  endea» 
vour  to  defcribe  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 
suteof  The  famous  Julius  Agricota  (who  was  ad- 
^^  ^  vancedto  the  government  of  Britain,  A.D.78.) 
after  the  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  governors  of  this 
Roman  |flan(j  who  gave  any  confiderable  attention  ta 
the  concerns  of  learning.  Tliis  iUufttious  per* 
fen  being  not  only  one  of  the  greateft  generals, 
but  alfo  one  of  the  beft  and  mod  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  took  great  pains  to 
reconcile  the  provincial  Britons  to  the  Roman 
government,  by  introducing  amongft  them  the 
Roman  arts  and  iciences.  With  this  view  he 
peribaded  the  noble  youth  a£  Britain  to  learn  the 
Latin  language,  and  to  apply  to  Hie  dudy  of  Htm 
Jtoman  eloquence ''\  Thefe  perfuafione  were 
iitfceeftful,  beeiUife  tfaey  were  ftaibHaUe}  and 
the  Britiih  yduth  being  deprived  of  tbeir  formisr 
inftruftors,  by  the  deftruSfcion  and  exputfonof 
the  Druids  (which  happened  aboM  this  tiitieX 
willingly  put  themfetves'  under  thofe  teacher^ 
which  were  provided  £or  thens  by  the  Romani. 
Thefe  youth  applied  mA^  lb  tkuth  aiidtouv  t«  this 
new  courfe  of  ftudy,  that  they  oli^ed  Agricola 


'"  Tacit.  Wta.Agrte.^i]r. 

very 


very  fooQf  to  dedarethat  tkey  excelled  the  youth 
of  Gaul  in  genius  and  erudition  '^\  This  decla^ 
ration  of  fo  great  a  man  was  no  doubt  very 
flattering  to  thefe  noble  and  ingenious  youths^ 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  love, 
of  the  Roman  learning. 

Though  it  is  npt  neceflary  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  the  ftate  of  learning  among  the  Romans 
at  tliis  period,  as  that^belongs  more  properly  to  . 
the  Roman  '^^  than  to  the  Britifh  hiftory,  yet  it  is 
certainly  requifite  to  take  a  little  notice  of  thofii 
particular  fciences,  which  that  vi&orious  and  in- 
telligent people  chiefly  encouraged,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  and  particularly  io 
Britain.  The&  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  pbilo-* 
fophy,  medicine,  and  law. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  Latin  and 
the  fludy  and  ufe  of  their  own  language,  into  all  ^^^^^^^ 
the  provinces  of  their  empire*  Theftudyofthiil 
language  was  warmly  xetoounended  to  the  youth 
of  Britain  by  the  Rooian  governors  of  this  ifland, 
who  took  care  to  provide  them  with  mailers  to 
teach  them  to  read^  write,  and  fpeak  it,  at  the 
public  charge.  At  firft  thefe  youth  difcovereda 
great  diflike  of  the  language,  as  well  as  to  the 
P^oBsofHieireonqu^ors;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  brought  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with 


*7^  Tacit.  Titk  Agric.  caf ^ 

'^  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.15.  tit.3.  de  Medicis  ac  Ptofeflb- 
ribttt. .  Id«Lx4.tk.itx<dftStudiULiberal3itttUtiUtRomaeetC^ 
l>ttgdiiiii»  A.D.  x^^r 
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uncommon  diligence  and  fticceis  '^« '  At  lei^gth 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  became 
one  of  tlie  firfl  and  moft  indifpeni^ble  branches 
of  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  language  was  (6 
generally  underftbod  and  fpoken  in  this  ifland, 
*<  that  (to  ufe  an  expreilion  of  Gildas,  the  moft 
<^  ancient  of  our  hiftorians,)  Britain  might  then 
*^  have  been  more  properly  called  a  Roman  than 
"  a  Britifli  ifland  ^"."  The  Greek  tongue  was 
ftill  more  univer&l  than  the  Latin  in  this  period ; 
as  it  was  almoft  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
eaftem  empire,  and  underftood  by  all  the  literati 
of  the  Weft.  This  moft  beautiful  and  copious 
language  was  much  admired  and  ftudied  in  this 
period)  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftem  em* 
pire }  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  thefe  provinces 
were  provided  with  a  competent  number  of 
Greek  grammarians  to  inftruft  their  youth  in 
this  branch  of  learning''*.  To  this  univerfal 
tafte  which  then  prevailed  in  the  moft  remote 
provinces  of  theOSioman  empire,  fortheftudy  of 
the  languages  and  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Juvenal  plainly  alludes  in  the  following  line: 

Nunc  totns  Graiat  noAraCque  babet  orbis  Atfcenu.'^ 

si^queDGt.  Eloquence  had  long  been  the  favourite  ftudy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  While  thefe  illuftri* 
ous  nations  enjoy led  their  liberties,  their  greateft 
orators  were  efteemed  the  greateft  men,  had  the 

"*  Tacie.  Viu  Agric.  cix.  '^  Gildie  Hid,  Brit.  lait.    .' 

'^  Cod.  Theod.  touL^.  Uxj.  lk.3.  kg«ii.>p.4o. 
'"  JttveniJt  &t.X5.  v.xo9. 
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chief  iway  in  all  their  public  counfelS)  and  were 
advanced  to  the  higheft  honours  in  their  reHpeC'^ 
tive  fixates.    Nay,  fo  ftrong  and  prevalent  was 
this  tafle  for  eloquence  in  the  Romans^  that'  it 
^ven  ftirvived  their  freedom,  and  operated  very 
vigoroufly  for  feveral  ages  under  the  imperial 
government "°;      Their  governors  encouraged 
the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  in  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire  ;  and  in  particular  we  find  that  Agricola 
Warmly  recommended  this  to  the  noble  youth  of 
Britain*".     Thefe  young  Dden  obferWng  the 
high  efteem  in  which  orators  were  held  by  their  ^ 
conquerors,  and  that  eloquence  was  the  moA 
efieStual  means  of  obtaining  favour  and  prefer- 
ment, they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  acquifition  of 
it  witli  great  eagemeis  '**.  •  This  ftudy  became 
fb  uhiverfally  fafhionable  in  this  period,  that  it' 
aflS>rded  one  of  the  fatirical  writers  of  thefe  times 
a  pretence  for  laying, 

.  De  condncendo  loqmtur  jam  liietore  Thuk.'^ 

The  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into 
this  iiland,  in  this  period,  contributed  not  alittle 
to  promote  the  ftudy  of  the  laqgujiges  aqd  oSxk^ 
tone,  as  well  as  of  fbme  other  partis  of  learning; 
For  iJlough  many  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
goQ^el,  both  in  Britain  und  in  other  countries, 
abounded  more  in  zeal  and  piety,  and  perhaps 
in  ^xtraordinuy  gifts,  than  in  humw  learnin^^ 

^  C6d.'nieod*tain.5.  Li4.  tit*Z«  i^.I*  p*tJ9* 
>»  T«cit.iteAgfip.c.»i.  *»»ia,iWi 
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j9i  wkM  til0f«  ^xtru^dinmy  gifts  ivdre  witb^ 
drawn,  it  beci^me  Mceflary  for  tbem  to  apply  to 
the  (tudyof  languages  and  of  ibiM  o(ther  fciences. 
^8  the  New  Teftameot  was  written  iu  Greeks 
fome  knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  partacular 
luscame  neceflary  to  all  thofe  CbrilUant  who 
deiired  to  be  acquainted  with  the  genuine  priivt 
fiples  of  their  religion^  Befidea  this,  it  waff  not 
long  before  Cbriftianity  began  to  be  attacked,  in 
|U  parts  of  the  world*  by  the  eloq[uence  of  rh^ 
toticians,  and  the  reafoningt  of  philofopherii 
whioh  m^ujie  it  necaflary  for  the  minifters  of  thaA 
^feligiou  t9  pa^e  them&lvea  maftera  of  tbof« 
nveapons),  in  order  to  employ  then»  in  ita  defeiKNu. 
|*ilay^  thpfa  unhappy  difpntes  and  controverfioii 
which  arofe  very  early  among  Chriitians .  thenv 
fielveSs  about  the  tenets  of  then:  religion,  though 
tl^«iy  were  attended  with  many  bad  eS^^  weve 
produftive  of  this  good  one,  that  they  obliged 
thofe  who  were  keenly  engaged  in  them,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  (peaking,  writing,  and 
reaibmng,  in  order  to  defend  their  £urouiate 
opinions. 
mo^  As  it  is  not  the  hiftory  oi  lewning  »  g^oaaal, 
i^y*  hut  of  learning  in  Oreat  Britain,  that  we  an 
fiSw  inveftigating,  it  would  be  very  improper  to 
anter  upon  a  minute  enumeration  «f  all  ihf 
different  fed:s  or  fchook  of  philoibphera  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  varioua 
tenets  of  thefe  different  fcbools ;  fince  it  is  cer* 
tsun  that  fome  of  thefe  were  very  little,  or  not  at 
all,  known  in  this  iQand  at  this  period.    It  is 

fiifieient 


^IMettid  ttike  ttdtice '  thiit  ih^  tw6  ehlefTfefiottH 

<if  pWitefophy  iiTere  the  kc^dttnic  and  peripatetic  j 

the  fofritef  folindfed  by  Plato,  and  the  latter  b^ 

AHftMle*^*.  ^  The  greateft  number  of  fucceedingf  - 

philofophers  ranged  themfelve^  tinder  the  ban« 

tiers  of  one  of  othef  of  thefe  illuftrious  eWfefs, 

attd  Wa^ed  perpetual  war  againft  each  other.  Afc 

Itfrtgth  the  ftiry  6f  this  philofophic  war  was  16 

feme  degree  abated  by  the  inftitirtion  of  a  neW 

fesa  of  philofophers,  and  a  new  fyflem  of  phfw 

Idfbphy,  which  was  called  the  ech^iii.     ThIS 

fflode  df  philolbphizing  had  its  beginning  in  thje 

ftfitous  lbhoo!i^  ^  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of 

tfite  feeotid  century,  and  in  a  little  time  fpread 

itttd  aH^  thii  province*  of  the  Roman  empirei 

Hie  dfftlftguifhing  chalrafteTiftic  of  thefe  tteW 

philofophert  was  this,  that  they  did  riot  embrac* 

the  fy  ftetojf  eithef  of  Plato  or  Ariftotle,  or  of  any 

rfthe  other  gretlt  philofopher*  who  had  founded 

fefts,  but  fele6led  .out  of  all  thefe  fyfteitis  What 

aippear^df  to  them  raoft  agreeable  to  truth.   This 

l^eibii*  appearance  of  candour  and  love  of  truth 

gkif^ed  theiti*  many  admiferii ;  and  it  was  on  thii 

attoilttt  i^y  wefe  fcalled  ec)e6lics,  or  fele^ 

oW.    But  ^s  they piofelTed a J3eculiaf  teneratiofl 

fcf  PItktO,  and  adopted  the  fetftiments  of  thalf 
great  frfSlofopbet  concerfting  the  Deity,  fh* 
human  foul,  and  invifible  obje6ls,  they  were  alfo 
called  the  neW  Pktoniftf,  and  their  philofophy 
Reformed  PlatoUifm.     Ati  this  was  the  moft 

'^  Stanley  Hift.  Philpfoph.  p.  X55,  ific  jf  i»  IU4     BMiflktfi  ifii» 
ftitofeph«  t^m.  z.  p»6a7»  ^.  7769  i^c 
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pq[>ttl«r  philoDl^^y  in  thefe  tuoM,  and  was  ]paiti- 
cularly  embraced  by  the  learnad  men  among 
the  Chriftians,  we  have  reafon  to  bdiieve  that  it 
liras  the  philofophy  that  was  chiefl3radmtred  and 
fl^idied  in  Britain  in  this  period/'^ 
Mathenuf      Some  parts  of  mathematical  learning  fell  into 
^^         great  difgrace,  and  fuffered  a  kind  of  pro&rip- 
tion,  in  this  period.    This  was  chiefly  awing  to 
the  grois  impofilions  of  certain  pretenders  to 
judicial  aftrolog}%  who  called  themiielyes  mathe-- 
inaticians ;  and  to  the  increafing  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  times,  which  could  not  very 
well  diftinguifli  between  thefe  impoftorsand  men 
of  real  fcience.    This  at  leaft  is  certain  ihat. 
many  fevere  laws  were  made  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  againft^ 
mathematicians,  who  were  rq[>refented  as  guilt j 
of  the  fame  crimes,  and  are  threaten^  with 
the  fame  punifliments,  with  magicians  and  en- . 
.    chanters/** 
Medicine.       The  ftudy  of  medicine  was  long  defpifed  and 
neglected  by  the  Romans,  and  phyfic  was  prac- 
tifed  among  them  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  flaves 
and  peribns  of  the  loweft  rank'''.    But  by  de- 
grees this  very  necefiary  imd  ufeful  fcience  came 
to  bp  more  regarded,  and  its  profeffors  more  re- 
fpe£ted  and  encouraged.    Under  the  emperors^ 


*^5  Vide  Moflieim.Hift.Ecclef.cent.i,  a>  3,4. 

*^*  Vide  Cod..Theod.  Uua.s.1^  tit.z4. 

*^  Vide  Con.  Middleton.  de  Medkorum  apud  vet.  Rom. 
DUlcrUt.  in  torn.  4.  p.  179* 
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phyikians  wen  generoHy.of  £ree  oaMitk>n,  and 
Of  t^e  fime-  Tv£fe€tsMe  footing  with  other  men 
of 4 learning;   many  privileges  and  in^m unities  -^ 

were  oonferred  upon  them  by  law,  and  great  care 
was.taken  to  provide  prcifefl<M:s  of  medicine,  and 
to  encourage  the  ftudy  of  it  in  all  the  provinces^ 
and  great  cities  of  the  empire  '"'•  As  thefelaws 
in  favmirof  phyficians,  and  for  the  eneoui^e- 
joent  of  the  ftu^  of  medicine^  extended  to  Bri« 
taia-as  well  as  to  ot&er  provinces,  many  of  the 
Britifii  youth  were  no  doubt  thereby  engaged  to 
ipply  to  the  fludy  of  that  fcience.  ' 

.  As  the.  Romans.  eftablHhed  their  own  govern-  Law. 
ment,  courts  of-juftice,  and  laws,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  it  became  neceflary 
for  ibme  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces ta  apply  to  theftudy  of  the  Roman  laws }       *      *" 
tiiat  they  might  be  able  to  explain- thefe  laws  to^ 
ibmx  ocmntryolen^  and  to^  aft  as  advocates  for 
ihem  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  Theprovinciab  were 
much  encouraged  in  thi%  ftody  by  the  Romans; 
ivfao  took  cace  to  provide  proper  fchools  and 
ffiafters  &t  their  iaftroftion  "%  It  feems  to  have 
been  a  cuftom  in  tiiis  period^  that .  many  of-  the 
Britifii  youth  who  applied  to  the  itudy  of  the  . 
jftMsan  laws^  with  a  view  of  becoming  pleaders^ 
Mofc  a  journey  intoGaul,  to  finiAi  theit  educslion 
in  fome  of  the  public  fchools  of  that  country  ^'^i 

* 

'     '"*  Cod.'rheod.toin.5.Lxs*dt3. "»  ia.,l.i4,  tit-SN 

'^  GallU  cauiidicoa  docuit  ^undt  Bridumoa. 

i}ttV*Sat.ir.  f.xzo. 
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VnCcmi  Though  the  names,  nd  foipe  fMrto  aB  t\m 
^^""^  hiftory,  ef  meny  learned  men  who  fboriflied  » 
■mi.  Gaul,  in  the  third,  fourth,  |ind  fifth  centuries  are 
ftUl  preferved ""',  it  muft  be  eiififeffecl  that  ve 
know  very  little  of  the  Hteraiti  of  Britain  » 
theie  timf  a*  This  ia  chiefly  owmg  to  the  drea^ 
ful  havoo  which  was  made,  firft  by  the  9eota  aitd 
Pi^s,  and  atllierwards  by  the  Saxem,  of  the  mek 
pumentft  of  Roman  arts  and  learning  in  tbia 
ifiand«  In  thefe  devaftations  the  wca^ka^  andt 
together  with  them,  the  names  and  memoriea  of 
many  learned  men,  uudoiibtedly  perifbad;  and 
very  few  ci*  thofe  wbofe  namoa  lu^vo  been  pre- 
ferved are  fo  well  known,  or  fo  famoua,  as  tn 
merit  a  place  in  the  general  biftoiy  of  their 
country, 
Syivitti  Syjkius  Bonus,  or  Coil  the  Good,  wma  a  leanb 

^<^|M*  ed  Briton  who  ftouriihed  in  the  fourth  centuryv 
and  was  ootemporary  with  the  poet  Aufoainsj 
vhofii  indtgnatioB  be  ipcurred  fa^  eritiotfing  his 
works.  Aufbfiius  wsete  no  few«  than  fix  ef^ 
grams  agaitift  SyNua,  in  which  ke  reproaoked 
bim  chieAy  on  account  ol'  bis»  coontry »  for  Ae 
fting  of  all  tbele  epigrams  is  thia,  ^^  if  Sylvius 
^  is  good  be  is  not  a  Briton^  or^ff  heie  a  BritM 
^^  he  is  not  good ;  for  a  Britnrv  esmoiol  be  a  gocNi 
^  man^^'-*  Tkts  violent  refemnnent  o|  Auib», 
nius  againft  tke  peepJo  of  Briitajn  was  pfiAiMf 

**'  Vide  Aufoiyi  parentalia)  ftp^ofeJIforfs  Bi))^4)jeQJBi| 
"**  Sylvius  hie  Bonus  eft.     Quis  Sytviqs  ?  Jfte  B^nnai*, 
Ant  firi^  no^  eftSyhiusi  aut  mahit  eft. 

Auioiia  £pijgrin» 

excited 


exdrte*  by  thek^having  embrAcedifce 'party  of  the 
^i^r  Matimns,  who  at  the  head  of  a  BHtiAl 
$tmy  conquered  Gaol,  udd  killed  IM  tkkpetpt 
Ofalian,  who  had  been  the  pupil  aiid  ffie«id  o^ 
Aufbirius'***.  The  odious  character  of  the  aa- 
<^nt  ftitotii,  whieh  was  drawn  by  Aiifdniu* 
trben  his  tnihd  was  infliitaed  WitB*  thefe  tfoleut 
p6\kiedl  and  national  animofitiei^,  ntieirits  no  f^- 
gard.  Though  it  is  evident  from  the  teftimony 
dr  Aufontul^  that  Sylvius  wai  an  author,  yet  hii 
wofks  ate  entirely  loft  and  unknown ;  and  the 
catalogue  which  is  giVen  of  theui  by  Bale,  lik^ 
many  others  of  the  catalogues  of  that  writer, 
is  certainly  fiAitious.  ^ 

As  the  Cliriftian  religion  generally  prevailed  St.Niii»% 
»a  Britain,  in  the  fiourifliing  times  of  the  Roman  p^agUnf* 
government,  We  laay  be  certain  that  many  of  the  *c, 
minifters  <^  that  religion  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
Hht  Roman  learning,  that  they  rikight  be  the  be&> 
Mif  qualified  for  iflnHrating  and  deluding  the 
ftrii^ciples  of  their  religion.    Bat  ai^  f6W  or  mn^ 
6f  the  writings  of  thefe  ittoft  ancient  fathers  of 
like  Britifh  church  are  now  ext«M,  and  liitle  ia 
fi^  df  tbetfr  in  the  wrkingisr  of  their  cotempohk# 
riea,  we  ean^  kttow  but  little  o/  their  peiibuat 
ktftory,  and  of  the  efsttenl  of  their  erudition.    Sfei 
Mlffian,  ¥*o  wa«  one  of  the  chief  inflroments  of 
propagating  theChriflian  religion  in  the  northerii 
parts  of  this  iiland,  amMg  the  ScoVi^  and  Kftf^ 

^  Ldand*  de  Script.  iA*  kn*  p*  J3- 
'M  Bakttf  de  Illuft.  Scripf.  Brit.  p.39. 
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vasuBiitoiiof  noUe  butbaiid  excelltiitgiBiiMk 
^'fter  he  had  received  sa  gpod  w  education  at 

.  home  as  his  own  countryconld  affocd^he  traveUed. 
^r  his  further  irnproyeoient,  and  fpent  (evend 
years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  <Mef  feat  of 
learning,  as  well  as  of  empire*  From  thence^  b^ 
returned  into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preach- 
ilag  the  gcffpel  in  the  moil  uncultivated  parts  of 

^  it,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs'^^  Su  Patrick, 
the  famous  apoftle  of  the  Irifli,  was  alfo  a  Briton 
of  a  good  family  and  ingenious  difpofition. 
Having  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education 
at  home,  he  travelled  into  Gaul,  and  ftudied  a 
confiderable  time  under  the  celebrated  St.  Gar** 
manus,  Biihop  of  Aries.  From  th^ce  he  went 
to  Rome,  where,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  learning 

and  fanSity  of  his  manners,  he  gained  the  eftem 
and  friendihip  of  Cseleiline,  then  Ufhop  of  that 
city,  who  advifed  him  to  employ  his  great  talents 
in  attempting,  to  civilize  and  inftnid  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  knowledge  of  the  CluiftiaQ 
religion.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  diat 
country,  having  been  taken  in  his  youth  by 
pirates  and  carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  i|ient 
fome  years»  Having  then  behdd  with  CQm«- 
pa^ion  the  general  ignorance  of  that  people,  he 
cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  taiOk  of  their 
inftru£tion  and  converfion'^.  In  this  work  he 
emplpyed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and 

'^  Baknt  de  Illuft.  Scnpu  Brit.  p.^!. 

>9«  Baleus  d«  Dlufi.  Script.  Brit.  p.43.    LeUadut  de  Script.  Brit 
p.36. 
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bis  pious  and  leuned  kbbors  Were  erowm 
the  m<^  aftOQiAiiiig  faceefir.  But  befides  thefii 
wd  ethers  who  have' been  ieoroUed  in  the  cata- 
libgue  of  iattts,  this  iiland  produced  fome  men  of 
teaming  in'  this  period,  who  have  been  ftignuw 
tifled  asi  the  moft  wioked  and  pertinacious  here-»' 
tics*  Of  this  number  was  the  famous  herefiarch 
PehigitiS,  whofe  real  name  i^  believed  to  have 
been  Morgan  9  of  which  Pdagtus  is  a  tranflationi 
He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now 
cilUed  North  Wales,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
A»D«  354*  the  fame  day  with  his  great  anta* 
gonift  St.  Augiiftin  ^^\  He  received  a  learned 
education  in  his  own  country,  moft  probably  in 
the  gieat  mooaftery  of  Banchor  near  Chefter,  t<y 
titee^overnment  c£  which  he  was  advanced,  A.  t)/ 
404.'^.  He  was  long  efteemed  and  loved  bjr 
Skilerdme  and  St^Auguftin,  who  k^t  up  x 
&i&idiy  eorre^ondende  with  him  by  letters,  beJ 
fore  they  difeovered  tlie  heretical  praviiy^  of  hix 
(^pitiions.  For  Pel^us  being  a  cautious^  and' 
artful  man,  for  foine  time  vented  his  peculiari 
nOitions  as  the  f^timentsof  o&ers,  without  diC^ 
covering  that  they  were  his  own  '^'.  At  length,: 
bowever,  he  threw  ofF  this  mafls:,  and  openly* 
piibUflied  and  defended  his  defines  at  Rothe^ 
about  [  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ^/ 
This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  former  firiends. 


^  U0frii»  de  Brit.  Ec^kC  primoRL  p.si07>  &c. 
'<*  Id.  ibid.  i>.ao8«  .     '»  Id.  ibid.  p.9or. 

**  JMm  Hift.  icdeC  Li.  cio.  . 
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St.  Jwoow  sod  Si.  Aufdftio^  wbo  wrc^  agaiaft 
him  with  great  acrimcmy.  He  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  liis  adverfkries,  to  have  beea  a  laan  ai 
good  fenfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  HS^ 
putant,  though  they  load  htm  with  the  moft 
bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  .talents^ 
His  perfonal  blemifbes  are  painted  in  very  flrong 
colours,  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good 
fiithers,  in  the  heat  of  their  zealy  as  a  very  ugly 
fellow,  '*  broad  fbouldered,  thidt>necked,  hU 
^^  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye  ^\** 
Even  the  moft  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  pro« 
dttced  fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period. 
Celeftius,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Pelagiiis, 
was  a  Scotfnian,  who  made  a  prodigioas  nobfer  in 
the  world  by  his  writings  and  difputations  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ftf Ih  century  ^.  He  de^ 
fended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
his  miAer  F^lagius,  with  fb  much  learning,  seat, 
and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  who  embraced  tbefe  cfu 
ttions  were  frequently  called  Celeftians  ^'.  Bo^^ 
fore  he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doftri»6i 
he  wrote  feveral  books  which  were  umvwiWf 
admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learnings  amd  iw# 
tuoos  tendmicy  '''\  After  he  had  fpent  hieywrtis 
in  his  own  coimtry  in  a  ftodions  ps ivaey,  b< 
travelled  for  his  further  in^Mrovemcnt  to  RoflMy 
where  be  becsiaie  acquainted  with  Rufioos  ani 
l^lagins,  and  was  by  them  infediad  with  tkeii 


"^^  St.  Augiaift.  di  HenT.  c.  88. 

"^  Gtmiad.  CaUlig.  Vir.  lOuft.  c;44* 
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uidef^tigahlt  wnd  undaunted  chMnpiim  of  thefe 
herefies,  and  thefelsi^  brcnight  Ufxm  himfelf  the 
iadlg^tion  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thofe  days» 
who  gftve  him  many  very  bad  names  in  thclir 
imtlngi.  St  J^ome^  wbofe  qommentaries  oia 
Ao  2|^befian$  he  bad  prefumed  to  criticize,  ealla 
bun  ^  ao  ^norant,  ftupid  fool,  having  liit  bellj^ 
'^^elled  and  diftended  with  Scots  pottage ;  a 
^  great  eorpuleot.  bilking  dog,  who  was  fitter  to 
*^'  kick  with  bis  heels,  than  to  bite  with  hia  t€^h ; 
H  m  Cerbemnsi  who  with  his  tnafi^r  Pluto  (Fdbt<* 
^<  l^us)  deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head^ 
«*  that  they  ai%ht  be  pot  to  eternal  filenee  *^.'^ 
So<A  were  the  fli^wers  of  rhetoric  which  thefii 
good  Rubers  employed  agatnft  the  enemies  oi 
tlio  o^odox  faith }  But  candour,  (4>lige8  us  to 
obferv^  that  this  «as  perhaps  more  the  vice  d 
Regain  which  they  lived,  th^n  of  the  meii^ 
Both  Pelagiua  and  Celeftiua  were  very  great  tm» 
valors  (  having  vifited  many  difierent  countiioi  ^ 
of  Afia  and  AfricOi  as  well  as  EucopOi  with  a 
tnow  to  4lude  the  pevfecnttons  of  tbeir  oimmiea^ 
ami  to  propi^to  their  opinions^.  It  ift  w»  ifli» 
eoinidershte^  ovidKnoe  of  their  fnpeeior  leonAiff 
tndabiStiifl^  Iba*  their /i^niooa  gained  great 
gpmiiiikia  att  t^  phmneeaboth  of  die  e^Ektra 
uiA  w>eft^«  empire,  m  ^  ^ite  of  the  wiritia^  of 
Wmmy  leorated  &AhmK  wd  the  decieea  of  many 

council^  againft  them.     ^^  The  Pelagian  and 
*^  "  Celeftian' 
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^^  Celettan  lierdTy  (ikys  Photitts)  dot  dtily  ikm* 
^<  tifhed  in  great  vigour'  in  the  Weft,  but  was: 
^  alfo  propagated  into  the  Eaft/*»^      ^ 
Semixiaries      The  Romans  were  at  frreat  pains  todiilife 

of  learn  o  * 

ing.  '  ^^  ^^  of  their  language,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  learning,  into  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire.  With  this  view  they  eftabliihed  fchoolur 
in  all  the  moft  proper  places  of  thefe  provinces ; 
in  which  the  youth  were  taught  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  fometimes  the  Greek,  and  other  parts 
of  learning.  The  Theodofian  Code  abounds  with 
edifts  relating  to  thefe  fchools ;  regulating  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  their  profefibrst;  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  ch<tfen ;  the 
fdences  which  they  were  to  teach ;  the  Iklaties 
which  they  were  to  receive ;  and  the  immunities 
of  various  kinds  which  they  and  their  families 
Were  to  enjoy  *^.  One  of  the  moft  rematkable 
of  thofe  edicts  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Gktitian, 
which  was  promulgated  A.  D»  376* ;  and  being 
diredled  to  the  pr8&fe6fc  of  Gaul,  it  extended  to' 
Britain,  which  was  under  his  government.  Bythif 
law  all  the  edicts  of  former  emperors,  in  fkvolir 
of  theie  provincial  fchools^  were  confirmed  and 
enforced ;  and  the  prsefefik  is  commanded'to  elbu 
bliih :  fuch  fchools  in  all  the  confiderable  towns; 
particularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  fevend  p»o^ 
vinces  under  his  command  ^'^  '  Though  we  c«n« 

Qot  therefore  give  a  detail^of  the  plaees'wh^ire 

•  • '  .  ■     •    •      \ 

^  Fliot.  Bibliothec.  num.45. 

^  Vide  Cod,Theoa. tOBbi.  tiji  Bt^.' '  "*  HAL  tgai. 
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^  tim^  when  they  y^em  ere^ledji  and  other  cir- 
f^upift^ces,  yet  we  have  resiibp.  to  conclude  that 
there ;W^  %  eonfiderable  niimber  of  them  in  it  y 
thi^  fome^  perhaps  the  firil  of  them,  w^e  eftar 
bUflijed  by  theiamoius  Agricola,  and  others  by. 
fuc^eed^  governoiCS>  at  different  times,    In^ 
particular,  we  may  sdmoft  be  certain  that  there 
were  feminaries  of  learning  eftabliflied  ijx  thofe, 
times^  at  Lincoln,  York,  Chefter,  and  Caerleon,. 
which  were  Homan  colonies,  and  at  London,, 
which  was  a  rich  ai;id  populous  city,  the  capital 
of  Provincial  Britain,  and  probably  in  feveral 
of^her  places.    So  great  a  number  of  iUuftrious 
i6c[ho0]s,  in  which  the  languages  and  fcience$ 
W^e.  taught  at  the  public  expence,  muil  both. 
^IfedifiMed  a  tafte  for  learning  among  the 
pedple  of  Britain,  and  afforded  them  a  favoiirr 
ablfs, opportunity  p£  gratifying  that  taile. 
•  The  Remap  provinces  in  tilMs  ifland  weare  in  a.  Beay  of 
very  unfettled  ijkate  from  about  the  middle  of  tbe^  ^^  ^ 
fourth  century  to  their  final  difiblution,  having 
been  often  ,  di|lurbed  by  internal  tumults  *  and 
ufiiipations,  smd  frequently  harafled  on  one  £ld,e 
by  the  ipieprfioipo  of  t:he  iScots  and  Pi^ts,.  and  pn 
ihe  other  lify  the  depredfttions  of  the.  Saxons  ^^\ 
lo  this  period,  t^iei^efore,  we  may  be  certain  that . 
learning  began  to  decline  and.  languifh.    But 
whei\  the  Bourns  took  their  final  farewel  of  this 
ifland,  jpeace,  order,  civility,  and  fcience  departed 

with 
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iwth  them  j  and  this  wretched  eouiitfry  Wtts  ftKMI 
after  plungied  into  the  moft  deploriiUe  4irknisft 
and  ignorancei  an  weM  as  confafion.    For  th# 
gfeateft  part  of  the  learned  men  of  thefe  titneS) 
being  either  Romans  by  birth,  or  encoui'ag^id 
and  protected  by  them,  tb^  accompanied  th*ir 
countrymen  and  patrons  to  the  contineAt ;  atid 
the  few  who  ftayed  behind  were  foon  ideftroyed^ 
or  driven  from  their  (Indies,  by  the  barbarous 
invaders  of  their  country.    In  a  little  time  every 
eftabliihment  in  favour  of  learning  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  fchools  for  education  were  de^ 
moliilied  or  deferted.    The  moft  ancient  of  our 
own  hiftorians,  Oildas,  hath  drawn  a  moft  (hock- 
ing pi6ture  of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  Ae 
vices  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  of  Britain  in  th^ 
timea..    <^  Britain   (faith  he)  hath  priefts,  bot 
"they  ate  ignorant  and  foolifti,'''  &€•**•    The 
great  fuccefs  which  Cs^leftius,  Agrtcok,  and  tb# 
other  difciples  of  Pelagius  had  in  propagfttiag 
their  opinions  in  this  tfland,  wa#  chiefly  owing 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Britiflt  clergy ; 
who  being  confcfous  of  their  own  inafa^Kty  to  d^^ 
fend  their  faith  againft  thefe  adverftries,  fent  int^ 
Gaul,  where  learning  was  in  a  more  ft^urifliinf 
ftate,  for  affiftance  in  this  dK^raCe  *''•   Germanoi^ 
wiro  was  fent  by  the  bifliopff  of  Ganl  on  thia  oe^ 
caffon,  having  defeated  the  cbampi^tts  of  Peki-' 
gianifin,  and  bantfbed  that  herefy  out  of  Brilsti^ 


'^  Oild«  Bpift.  f  %. 

*'^  Bcdii  Hift.  EcdeC  ki»  c*i7»  U^Mf^  9/0,  ai» 
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imagining  that  the  revival  of  learning  would  be 
the  mod  effeftual  means  of  preventing  its  return, 
he  eflablifiied  fe veral  fchools,  which  he  put  under 
the  direAion  of  fome  of  his  mod  learned  fol- 
lowers ^'\  But  the  hiftory  of  thefe  new  e(labIi(h-> 
ments  falls  more  properly  within  the  fucceeding 
period^  and  will  make  a  part  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book  of  this  work. 
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B  O  O  K    I. 
CHAP.  V. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Jirjt  invqfion  of  it  by  the  Romans  under  Juliics 
Cce/ar,   A.  A.  C.  55.    to  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  A.  0.449. 

A  S  artifts  of  various  kinds  conftitute  a  great  import- 
r^^  body  of  the  citizens  of  every  civilized  na-  ^^^ 
tion,  and  by  their  (kill  and  induftry  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  \vealth  and  profperity  of  the 
date,  as  well  as  to  the  happinefs  of  all  its  mem- 
bers,  it  cannot  be  inconfift^nt  with  the  dignity 
or  ends  of  hiftory  to  record  the  invention  and 
,progrefs  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts,  and  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  the  moft  ingenious  artifts.  Be* 
fides  this,  a  cai'efiil  inveftigation  of  the  ft  ate  of  ^ 

the  arts  among  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their 
liifto^ry,  is  one  of  the  beft  means  of  difcovering 
▼01,  II.  H  tlieir 
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Book  I. 


the  arts 
into  necef* 
fiury  and 
pleafing. 


their  genius,  manners,  and  circumftances  in  that 
period.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  others  xvhich 
need  not  be  particularlj^  mentioned,  the  fiflh 
chapter  of  every  book  of  this  work  is  to  contain 
a  brief  delineation  of  the  (late  of  the  arts  in  this 
ifland,  in  the  period  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  that 
book.  ' 
Divifion  of  The  defign  of  all  the  arts  being  either  to  fup« 
ply  th^  neceffities  or  promote  the  pkafiires  of 
mankind,  they  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  two  claffes ;  the  one  of  which  tnay  be  called 
that  of  the  neceflary,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
pleafing  arts.  The  neceflary  arts  are  thofe  which 
are  employed  in  providing  food,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing, and  defence,  which  are  neceflary  to  the 
fufl:enance  and  prefervation  of  human  life.  Tlie 
pleafing  arts  are  thofe  which  cannot,  be  faid  to 
be  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  life,  but  contri- 
bute very  much  to  its  happinels,  by  charnung 
the  fenfes,  delighting  the  imagination,  and  fill- 
ing the  ifxixid  with  agreeable  feelings  of  various 
kinds. 

Nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  ihe  prefervation  of 
life  as  a  iufficient  quantity  of  food,  and  thei:^ 
tore  the  procuring  of  this  hath  always  beea  the 
firft  object  of  the  aft  and  induilry  of  mankind  10 
aU  countries*  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  aare 
very  few  countries  in  which  a  fmall  number  of 
hmnan  creatures  may  not  ikHain  a  wretf^hed  Hfe, 
without  either  art  or  induftry,  by  eating  withottt 
drefliqg  what  the  earth  produceth  without  culti- 
vation i  and  it  i^  not  improbafede  tfaat  the  tatt 
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lavage  mhabitantQ  of  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of 
many  othef  countries,  fubfiiled  for  fome  time  in 
tbis  miierable  manner/ 

But  as  the  fpontaneous  produ6tions  of  the  Hunting* 
earth  in  this  climate,  which  are  fuited  to  the  ^^' 
fuftenance  of  the  human  body,  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  are  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed 
in  the  winter  feaibn,  the  ilrll  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain  would  foon  be  under  a  neceffity  of  looking 
out  for  fome  more  abundant  and  permanent 
means  of  fubfiilence ;  and  could  not  fail  to  caft 
their  eyes  on  the  prodigious  number  of  animals 
of  various   kinds  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  on  all  hands.    Some  of  thefe  animals 
excelling  mep  in  fwiftne&,  others  exceeding 
them  in  ftfength  and  fiercenefs,  fome  concealing 
themfelves  under  water,  and  others  flying  up 
into  the  air  far  beyond  their  reach  ;  it  became 
nece0ary  to  invent  a  multitude  of  arts,  to  get 
thefe  animals  into  their  poffeffion,  in  order  to 
feed  upon  them.    This  gave  rife  to  the  arts  of 
bunting,  fowling,  and  fifiiing,  which  are,  and 
always  have  been  the  moft  ferious  tmfdoyments 
of  iavage  nations,  and  the  chief  means  of  th€^ 
fubfiftence.    The  ancient  Germans,  when  they 
W^re  not  engaged  in  war,  l^eat  a  great  p^rt 
of  tbeir  time  in  bunting ;  ax^  fo,  no  doabt,  di4 
tb/e  mo&  ancient  Britons  \     Even  in  the  begins 
ning  of  the  third  century,  all  the  unconquered 

4  '  '  ' 
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Britons  who  dwelt  beyotid  Hadrian's  wall,  Wved 
chiefly  on  the  prey  which  they  took  in  hunting'. 
ithe  poems  of  Oflian  the  fon  of  Fingal  (who 
flourifhed  in  thefe  parts  in  that  age)  abound  in 
defcriptions  of  hunting,  which  he  makes  the 
only  bufinefs  of  his  heroes  in  times  of  peace*. 
It  appears  alio  from  thefe  poems,  that  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  unacl^uainted  with  the  art  of 
catching  birds  with  hawks  trained  for  that  pur- 
pofe  * :  but  they  feem  to  have  been  abfolutely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  fiih  ;  for  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  one  allufion  to  that  art  in  all 
the  works  of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  igno- 
rance of  this  art  is  both  confirmed  and  accounted 
for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who  affures  us,  "  that  the 
**  ancient  Britons  never  tafted  fi(h,  though 
"  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  of  them  in 
•'  their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers  *.**  By  the  bye 
we  may  bbferve,  that  this  agreement  between  the 
poems  of  Offian  >and  the  Greek  hiftorian,  in  a 
circumftance  fo  Angular,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
genuine  antiquity  of  thefe  poems;  and  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  not  fo  iW  in- 
formed  about  the  afiairs  and  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  as  fome  have  imagined. 
Aiftun^.  Though  fome  of  the  inhabitants  ^f  this  ifland, 
even  after  it  was  invaded  by  the  Roman?,  lived 
chiefly  by  hunting,  yet  others  of  them,  long  be- 

'  Xiphiliiu  ex  Dione  NIcsm  in  Seter. 
^  See  the  Poems  of  Offian  paffim. 
•  Id.  the  Battle  of  Lonu 

«  XipUlin.  ex  Durnt  Kifilto  in  Nowe. 
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fore  that  period,  had  either  invented  themfelves^ 
or  had  been  taught  by  others,  a  more  effe6lu^ 
art  of  procuring  a  plentiful  fupply  of  animal 
food**  This  was  the  art  of  paflurage,  or  of 
feeding  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals.  This 
art  or  way  of  life  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  ^ 
people  emerging  from  the  favage  (late,  becaufe 
it  requires  no  great  degree  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry,  to  which  they  are  averfe,  and  gratifies 
tbeir  roaming  unfettled  difpo(ition.  Pafturage 
was  accordingly  the  great  employment,  and  the 
chief  means  of  fubfiftence  of  the  far  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  when  it 
was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans.  .  Many  of  thje 
ancient  Britifli  nations  are  thought,  by  fome  an- 
tiquaries, to  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
paftoral  life,  and  from  the  particular  kinds  of 
cattle  which  they  chiefly  tended  \  ''  The  ifland 
^^  of  Britain  (fays  Caefar)  abounds  in  cattle  ;  and 
*'  the  greatefl;  part  of  thofe  within  the  country 
"  never  fow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flefti  and 
'"  milkV*  Even  in  the  mofl;  northern  extre- 
mities of  Britain,  where  the  people  depended 
naoft  on  hunting,  they  were  not  altogether  dejt 
titute  of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  \  But  thefe 
ancient  Britifli  fliepherds  feem  to  have  been  ig-  - 
norant  of  fome  of  the  mofli  ufeful  parts  of  tbeir 
art,  till  they  were  in(lru£led  iii  them  by  the  Ro* 

* 

f  Carte's  Hiit.  Eng.  v.  z.  p.  io8.  oote. 

*  Caefar.  de  Bell.  Gal.  L5.  c.  lo. 

*  Offian's  Poems*   y.  z.  p«3i«  '  Xiphilis.  ea;  Dione  I^«a  in 
•ever. 
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mans.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  caftrating.  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  meliorate  their  flefh  ;  and  we 
know  from  good  authority  that  they  were  many 
of  them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe"*. 
One  of  the  mod  .learned  antiquaries'  thinks  it 
probable  that  Scriboniusj  phyfician  to  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  was  the  firll  who  indru^ed  the 
Britons  in  thefe  ufeful  arts." 
AgncuU  Xhe  next  (lep  from  pafturage  in  every  coun- 
try hath  been  to  agriculture  ".  This  moft  ufeful 
of  all  arts,  and  the  parent  of  fo  many  others, 
was  not  wholly  unknown  in  this  ifland  before.the 
Roman  invafion,  though  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover when  it  was  introduced,  and  how  far  it  had 
then  advanced.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians had  vifited  Britain  long  before  the  Romans 
invaded  it ;  but  as  thefe  vifits  were  only  traa- 
iient,  and  for  the  fake  of  trade,  it  is  uncertain 
llrhether  they  took  the  trouble  to  inftru^  the 
hatives  in  agriculture.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  knowledge  and  pra6lice  of  this  art  was 
brought  hither  by  fome  of  thofe  colonies  which 
came  from  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  fettled  here* 
Thefe  emigrants  having  been  employed  in  agri- 
culture  in  their  own  country,  purfued  the  fame 
employment  in  their  new  fettlements.  This 
Was  the  opinion  of  Casfar.   "  The  fea-coafts  are 

'•  Straboi  1.4.  p.  aoo. 

"  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.47,  48. 

"  Origin  of  Laws,  ArtS)  and  Sciences,  v.i.  b.2.  p.  85* 

^^  inhabited 
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<<  inhabited  by  colonies  ftoxn  Belgium,  -whkk 
^  having  eftabliifaed  themielve»  in  Biitain,  began 
"  to  cultivate  the  foil  *^'*  Agriculture  was  per^ 
haps  little  known  in  this  ifland  till  about  150 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriflian  asra, 
when  great  multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls  being  ex* 
peiied  their  native  feats  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Seine,  by  the  Belgas  from  Germany,  took 
ihelter  in  the  fouth  of  Britain,  where  they  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  formed  feveral 
fmall  ftates  '\  Thefe  ftates  received  reinforce- 
ments from  time  to  time  from  the  fame  coafts, 
wbofe  inhabitants  w^e  then  called  BeJgse,  and 
praSltfed  hufoandry ;  a  way  of  life  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  pudbe  in  Britain  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  great  plenty  and  perfedion  >'.  If  we 
could  depend  on  the  teftimony  of  Jeoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  we  (hould  be  led  to  think  that  agri« 
culture  bad  been  in  great  efteem  in  Britain  fe-^ 
veral  ages  before  the  period  above  mentioned. 
For  that  writer  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  declared 
by  one  of  the  laws  of  Dunwailo  Molmutiua, 
^who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  all  Britatn 
about  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Cbrift,) 
tliat  the,  ploughs  of  the  hufoandmen,  as  well  ad 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  Ihould  be  JKui&uaries 
to  fttch  criminals  as  fled  to  tfai^m  &Hr  proteiSiion'^ 
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''  Ciefar.  de  Bd.  Oal.  L5.  czo. 

^  Muigraye  Belgium  Britannicumy  p.  94* 

**  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  la. 

*^  Gaulfrid.  M»m9mit.  b.).t.id. 

H  4 
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But  this  is  unqueftio;nably  one  of  this  nbtoy  iin« 
probable  fables  related  by  thkt  author  ;  and  the 
la^  to  which  he  alludes  was  evidently  of  a  much 
later  date.  Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  feems  to 
be,  that  though  agriculture  might  b^  prad:ifed 
a  little  by  a  few  of  the  more  ancient  Britons,  yet 
.  it  was  phiefly  introduced  by  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
about  a  century  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion, 
and  almoft  wholly  confined  to  them  till  ^ter  that 
event. 
Manures.  'Very  few  of  the  peculiar  pradlices  of  the  moil 
ancient  Britifli  huibandmen  are  preferved  in  his- 
tory. It  appears  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  manures,  for  renewing  and  in* 
creafing  the  fertility  of  their  grounds ;  and  that 
befides  thofe  which  were  common  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  had  one  peculiar  to  themfelves  and 
the  Gauls.  This  was  marie.  "  The  people  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  (fays  Pliny)  have  found  out 
another  kind  of  manure  for  their  grounds  ; 
'<  which  is  a  fat  clay  or  earth,  called  marie,  of 
"  which  they  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  *^** 
The  fame  writer,  after  enumerating  and  ^e- 
fcribing  feveral  different  kinds  of  marie,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  "  Of  thofe  marles  which  are 
*'  efteemed  the  fatteft,  the  white  ones  are  moft 
**  valuable.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds. 
"  Firft,  that  one  already  defcribed  which  hath 
<<  the  moft  fliarp  and  piquant  tafte.  Another 
'*  kind  is  the  white  chalky  marie,  much  ufed 

"F]iii.NaUHift.Lz7.c.6. 

"by 
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**  by  filvwfiniths*  For  this  they  are  fometimes 
*'  obliged  to  fink  ihafts.  one  hundred  feet  deep^ 
*«  when  they  find'  the  vein  fpreading  broader^ 
*«  as  in  other  mines  of  metals.  It  is  this  kind 
**  of  marie  which  is  moll  ufed  in  Britain4  Its 
"  effe^s  are  found  to  continue  eighty  years : 
^^  and  no  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  ma* 
**  nured  the  fame  field  with  this  niarle  twice  in 
*«  his  lifetime '^**  It  is  highly  probable  that 
lime  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  manure  by  the  ancient 
Britons;  becaufe  we  know  with  certainty  that 
it  was  fo  ufed  in  Gaul^  from  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  it  might  eafily  be  brought  into  Bri- 
tain. * 

The  inftruments  and  methods  of  ploughing,  impie- 
fowing,  and  reaping  in  Britain  were  no  doubt  °**^"^ 
the  fame  as  in  Gaul,  from'  whence  they  were  . 
brought ;  and  thefe  probably  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  Italy  in 
thefe  times,  which  are  fo  copioufly  defcribed  by 
the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  *^     Diodorus 
Siculus  hath  preferved  fome  remarkable  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  moll 
ancient  Britifh  hufbandmen  preferved  their  corns 
after  .they  were  reaped,  and  prepared  them  for 
jife.    "  The  Britons,  when  they  have  reaped 
^'  their  corns,  by  cutting  the   ears  from  the 
**  flubble,  lay  them  up  for  prefervation,  in  fub- 
<<  terraneous  caves  or  granaries.     From  thence. 


*»  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1. 17.  c.  8.  "»  lA  ibid. 

**  Vide  Scriptorei  lUi  RuiHcse  a  Gefnero»  edit.  Lipfise  1735* 

«  they 
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<<  they  fay,  in  very  ancient  times,  they  ufed  to 

*^  take  a  certain  quantity  of  tbef(^  ears  every 

^  day,  and  having  dried  and  bruifed  the  grains, 

>  <<  made  a  kind  of  food  of  them  for  immediate 

«  ufe'/'     Though   thefe  methods  were  very 

'  flovenly  and  imperfe6l,  they  were  not  peculiar 

to  the  ancient  Britons,  but  were  pra6Uied  by 

many  other  nations ;  and  fome  veftiges  of  them 

were  not  long  ago  remaining  in  the  weftem  ifles 

of  Scotland.      "  The  ancient  way  of  dreffing 

<<  corn,  which  is  ft  ill  ufed  in  feveral  ifles,  is 

^*  called  Graddan,  from  the  Irifli  word  Grad, 

^*  which  iignifies  quick.     A  woman  fitting  down 

<<  takes  a  handful  of  corn,   holding  it  by  tlie 

<'  ftalks  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  fets  fire  to 

<^  the  ears,  which  were  prefently  in  a  fiame ; 

<*  file  has  a  ftick  in  her  right-^hand,  which  flie 

<^  manages  very  dexteroufly,  beating  ofi*  the 

<<  grain   at  the  very  inftant  when  the  hirfk  is 

^<  quite  burnt,  for  if  flie  mifs  of  that  fiiemuft 

^^  ufe  the  kiln ;  but  experience  has  taught  them 

*•  this  art  to  perfedlion.     The  corn  may  be.fi> 

<*  drefied,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  within 

«  an  hour/'** 

Agricui-         As  foon  as  the  Romans  bad  Obtained  a  firm 

tureim-     eftablifliment  in  Britain,   agriculture  began  to 

Se^Ro-  ^  be  very  much  improved  and  extended.     This 

nuuu*       was  an  art  in  which  that  renowned  people  greatly 

'^  Diod.SicuU  1.5.  p.347*  edit.  Amftelodam*  Z746«     VanodeRe 
RuiUcay  €.57. 

"  Msurtin'a  Deicriptioa  of  the  Weftem  likt  of  Scotland,  p«s«4« 

delighted. 
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delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire.  **  When  the  Ro- 
**  mans  (fays  Cato)  defigned  to  bellow  the 
•*  htgheft  praife  on  a  good  man,  they  ufed  to 
^  fay,  he  underftands  agriculture  well,  and  is  an 
^*  excellent  hufhandman  ;  for  this  was  efteemed 
**  the  greateft  and  moft  honourable  chara£i;er, 
**  &c*  *^'*  As  foon  therefore  as  the  Romans 
had  fubdued  any  of  the  Britilh  ftates,  they  en- 
deavoured, by  various  means,  to  bring  their 
new  fubjedts  to  cultivate  their  lands,  in  order  to 
render  their  conqueft  more  valuable.  Tiie  tri- 
bute of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  they 
impofed  on  thefe  ftates  as  they  fell  under  their 
dominion,  obiiged  the  people  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture *\  The  colonies  of  veterans  (who  were 
as  expert  at  guiding  the  plough  as  at  wielding 
the  fword)  which  they  planted  in  the  moft  con- 
venient places,  fet  before  the  native  Britons  an 
example  both  of  the  methods  and  advantages  of 
this  art.  In  a  word,  the  Romans,  by  their 
power,  policy,  and  example,  fo  effefitually  re- 
conciled the  Britons  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  that  in  a  little  time  this  ifland  became  \ 
one  of  the  moft  plentiful  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  only  produced  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  com  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Roman  troops,  but  aflbrded  every 
year  a  very  great  furplus  for  exportation*    This 


^  Onto  de  Re  VLntdeZf  IProeoi. 

^  Heiiieccii  Opera,  torn*  4.  ^•%6%i9!i$. 

became 
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became  an  object  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
a^eet  of  fhips  was  provided  for  this  particular 
feryice  of  bringing  corn  from  .Britain  ;  and  ca- 
pacious granaries  were  built  on  the  oppofitef 
continent  for  the  reception  of  that  corn  ;  which 
from  thence  was  conveyed  into  Germany  and 
other  countries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,    "  He  alfo  built  new  granaries  (fays  Am^ 

V  mianus  Marcellinus  of  the  Emperor  Julian)  ia 
**  the  room  of  thofe  which  had  been  burnt  by 
'^  the  enemy,  into  which  he  might  put  the  corn 
*.*  ufually  brought  from  Britain  *^"  The  great 
number  of  the  fliips  which  were  employed  by 
the  fame  Emperor,  A.D.359*,  in  bringing  xorn 
from  this  ifland,  muft  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of  it  in  thdCe 
timers.     <^  Having  collected  prodigious  quanti- 

V  ties  of  timber  from  the  woods  on  the  banks 
^'  of  the  Rhine,  he  built  a  fleet  of  eight  hun- 
^<  dred  (hips,  larger  than  the  common  barks-, 
"  which  he  fent  to  Britain,  to  bring  corn  from 
f*  thence.  When  this  corn  arrived  he  fent  it 
^f  up  the  Rhine  in  boats,  and  furnilhed  the  in- 

.  ^*  habitants  of  thofe  towns  and  countries  which 
^^  had  been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a 
^}  fufficient  quantity  to  fupport  them  during  the 
**  winter,  to  fow  their  lands  in  the  fpring,  and 
**  to  maintain  them  till  next  harveft**/*  So 
great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of  well-dire€ted 

^  Ainmian*  MarceUin*  L  j8.  c«a.  cum  Nods  Valefii. 
f  Zofimt  IM.  .1.3. 

induftry! 
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induftry!  To  enumerate  the  many  impravements 
in  huibandry  which  were  introduced  by  the  Ro« 
mans^  and  produced  this  amazing  plenty,  would 
fwell  this  article  beyond  all  proportion.  They 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  writers  quoted 
below.  *^ 

The  far  greateil  part  of  the  ancient  Britons  Garden- 
were  as  ignorant  of  gardening  as  of  huflbandry,  ^^* 
before  they  were  fubdued  and  inftrufited  by  the 
Romans.    "  The  people  of  Britain  (fays  Strabo) 
«<  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  c^  culti* 
^  vating  gardens,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
**  agriculture*'.**     Like  the  ancient  Germans, 
they  made  ufe  of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were 
iuch  as  grew  in  the.  fields  and  woods  without 
cultivation.     But  no  iboner  were  the  Romans 
fettled  in  Britain  than  they  began  to  plant  or- 
<;hards  and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by. ex- 
perience, "  That  the  foil  and  climate  were  very 
**  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  except  the  vine 
*^  and  the  olive ;  and  for  all  plants  and  vege* 
,  **  tables,  except  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to 
**  hotter  countries  *V*     In  a  little  time,  when 
tiiey  became  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
they  even  found  that  fome  parts,  of  it  were  not 
unfit  for  vineyards,'  and  obtained  permiffion  froni 
the  Emperor  Pnobus  to  plant  vines  and  make 
wine  in  Britain,  about  A«D.  278.^^    In  a  word 


*^  Scriptoret  Rei  Rufticae  veterM  Latim  &  Gefiien>»  edit.  lipte* 
▲.D.  X735.  %  torn,  quarto. 

■•  Strabo,  I.4.  p.aoo.  ^»  Tacit.  Viu  Agric.  c.iJi. 

^  Scriptoret  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  94a. 

the 
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the  Romans  pra£liied  themfelvjQS,  and  inftrui^^d 
tiieir  Britifh  fubje^s  in  all  the  branches  of  agtt* 
culture,  and  in  every  art  which  was  then  knpwn 
in  the  world,  for  making  the  earth  yield  he? 
mod  precious  gifts  in  the  greateft  abundance^ 
for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  human  life.  We 
have  even  rea&n  to  believe  that  provincial  Bri- 
tain  was  better  cultivated,  and  in  all  refpe^s  a 
snore  plentiibl  and  pleafant  country,  while  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  it  was 
at  any  lime  for  more  than  a  thou&nd  years  after 
their  departure.  So  beneficial,  in  fome  refpe&s, 
it  may  fcmie times  prove  to  a  people  who  are  but 
juft  emerging  from  the  favage  ftate,  to  be  brougjit 
,  under  the  dominion  of  a  more  enlightened  nu^ 
tion,  when  that  nation  hath  the  wifdom  and  bu» 
manity  to  proteS:,  to  polifli,  and  inftru^  in^ 
Head  of  deftvoying,  the  people  whom  it  baUi 
fubdued }  . 

Gradual  We  have  fbfficient  evidence  that  die  know- 
r^^*  ^^  ledge  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of  aH  the  other 
tun.  arts,  entered  Biitain  at  the  fottth*ea(t  ccn&Py 
and  travelled  by  flow  and  gradual  fleps  towards 
the  north* weft  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  traee 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  arts,  or  to  difcover  how 
iai'  they  had  advanced  in  this  period.  With 
regard  to  agriculture  we  are  affured  by  a  co- 
temporary  and  well-informed  autboar,  that  it  had 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  c^itury.  For 
whea  the  Emperor  Severus  invaded  Caledonia, 
A.D.  2oy.  we  are  told,    **  That  the  Maeatae 

•*  and 
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f<  and  Caledonians  (who  poffeffied  all  the  ifland 
^'  bey&od  the  wall  of  Hadrian)  inhabited  bar* 
f<  ren  uncultivated  mountains,  or  defert  marihy 
^<  plains ;  that  they  had  neither  walls,  tovms, 
^^  nor  cultivated  lands ;  but  lived  on  the  flefli 
^  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what 
**  they  got  by  plunder,  or  catched  by  hunting, 
**  aDid  on  the  fruits  of  trees  ^'/'    The  MsBatas 
and  Caledonians  having  been  obliged  by  Severus 
to  yield  up  a  part  of  their  country  to  the  Ro** 
mans,  that  induftrious  people,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  third  century,  built  feveral  towns  and  fta* 
tions,  conftru£ted  highways,  cut  down  woods, 
drained  marfhes,  and  introduced  agriculture  into 
the  country  between  the  walls,  many  parts  of 
which  are  very  level,  fertile,  and  fit  for  tillage  '*. 
Though  the  Romans  never  formed  any  large  (X 
lading  eftabliihments  to  the  north  of  the  waU 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  yet  many  of 
them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  retired  into 
Caledonia  at  different  times  and  on  various  ac« 
counts,  particularly  about  the  end  of  the  third 
contuiy,  to  efcape  from  tiie  Dioclefian  perfecu- 
tion^     It  is  therefore  highly  probable  tiiat  theft 
jiefugees  inftrudfced  the  people  among  whom  they 
iettkd,  not  only  in  their  religion,  but  alio  in 
their;  arts,  particulariy  agriculture.    The  eaftem 
CMfts.  of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  cul- 
tiiVAtion,  and  the  Pi&s  who  inhabited  thefe  coafts, 
were  very  early  acquainted  with  agriculture. 


^'  XipUlm*  ex  jDio*  MkiBo  ia  Serori  ^  Id.  ibid* 

which 
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ivhich  they  undoubtedly  learned  from  the  Ro-  * 
mans  or  the  provincial  Britons.  The  name  which 
was  given  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  eaft  by 
thofe  of  the  weft  was  Cruitnich,  which  iignifies 
wheat  or  corn  eaters ;  a  proof  that  they  were 
huibandmen  "•  We  have  even  fome  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Caledonians  of  the  weft  (who 
in  the  fourth  century  began  to  be  called  Scots), 
though  they  were  of  a  more  reftlefs  and  wander- 
ing difpolition  than  thofe  of  the  eaft,  and  their 
country  more  mountainous,  and  not  fo  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture in  this  period.  For  St.  Jerome  re- 
proaches Celeftius,  who  was  a  Scotfman,  "  That 
his  belly  was  fwelled  or  diftended  with  Scots 
pottage  or  hafty-pudding  ^\*'  This  is  at  leaft 
a  proof  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Scots,  or  weftern  Caledonians,  lived 
partly  upon  meal ;  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they 
had  been  abfolute  ftrahgers  about  two  hundred 
years  before,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Emperor  Severus. 
Britbni  as  Ju  thofe  Very  ancient  times,  when  the  firft  in- 
ignorant  of  habitants  of  this  ifland  were  ignorant  of  agri- 
tureasof  culture,  they  were  no  lefs  ignorant  of  archi- 
agricui-  te£lure ;  and  as  they  had  no  better  food  than  the 
*^*  Spontaneous  produ6tions  of  the  earth,  or .  the 
animals  which  they  took  in  hunting,  fo  they 
had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets,  dens,  and 


"  Works  of  Offian,  v.  x.  Diflcrt.  p.5, 
^f  St.  Hieron.  Conuneat.  in  Jereinuti. . 
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caves.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  flate  of 
many  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  of  the. 
ancient  Britons".  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which 
were  their  winter-habitations  and  places  of  re* 
treat  in  time  of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered 
feciire  and  warm  by  art,  like  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Ta- 
citus :  *^  They  are  ufed  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the 
•^  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where  they 
**  lay  up  their  provifions,  aqd  dwell  in  winter 
*'  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thofe  they  re- 
*'  tire  alfo  from  their  enemies,  who  plunder  the 
*'  open  country,  but  cannot  difcover  thefe  fub- 
**  terraneous  recefles^^"  Some  of  thefe  fubter- 
raneous,  or  earth-houfes,  as  they  are  called,  are 
ilill  remaining  in  the  weftem  ifles  of  Scotland 
and  in  GornwalP^  The  fummer  habitations'  of 
the  moil  ancient  Britons  were  very  flight;  and, 
like  thofe  of  the  Fennians,  confiiled  only  of  a 
few  flakes  driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs 
^f  trees.  ^* 


^^  Turn  primum  fiibiere  domos.    Oomus  antra  fuenint ; 
£t  denifse  frutices^  et  jundbe  caitice  vugae. 

Ovid.  Metam.  L  x. 

Credo  pudicitiam  Satumo  rege  moratam 

In  ienih  vifamque  diu ;  cum  frigida  parvat 

Praeberet  fpelunca  domos.  Juy«  Sat.  6* 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.,  c.i 6. 

^  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands;  p.  154.     Dr.  Boi> 
kie*i  Antiq.  Com.  p.292y  293. 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.46. 
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When  Jnlius  Caefar  invaded  &*itaiii,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Cantium  (Kent)^  and  of  fome  other 
parts  in  the  South,  had  learned  to  build  houieft 
a  litttle  more  fubftantial  and  convenient  ^'  The 
*'  country  (fays  Cse(ar)  abounds  in  houfes,  which 
**  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  Gaul*^**  The 
firft  ftep  towards  this  improvement  feems  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their 
houies  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make 
them  warmer.  "  The  Germans  ufed  for  this 
'^  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  refplendent  earth  of 
**  di£Perent  colours,  which  had  an  appearance  of 
**  painting  at  a  diftance*^ ;"  but  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewafli  the  clay  after 
it  was  dry  with  chalk  ^^  Inftead  of  the  boughs 
of  trees,  they  thatched  theie  houfes  with  ftraw, 
as  a  much  better  fecurity  againft  the  weather* 
They  next  proceeded  to  form  the  walls  of  large 
beams  of  wood,  inftead  of  ftakes  and  wattles. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  mode  of  building  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
"  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  wha  was 
cotemporary  with  Caefar)  dwell  in  wretched 
cottages,  which  are  conftru^ed  of  wood,  co* 
"  vered  with  ftraw^*.**  Thefe  wooden  houfes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  fquare 
but.  circular,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  at  the 
top  or  centre  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the 

3f  Caefar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.5.  ci%.     • 

^°  Tacit.de  Morib.  German.  c.z6. 

«'  fiaxt.  Gloir.  Brit,  voce  Candida  ca&>  p.  65. 

*'  Diod.Sic,  1.5.  c  8. 
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adtaiffitniofKghtaiideimffiottoffmabe.  Thofe 
of  Gaul  are  thus  delbribed  by  Sttabo:  **Tbey 
'•  build  their  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
•*  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs'*^''  The 
foundations  of  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  of 
.  *  thefe  circiilar  houfes  were  of  ftone,  of  which 
there  are  fome  veftiges  ftill  remaining  in  Angle- 
fey  and  other  places^.  It  was  prdbably  in 
imitation  of  thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  moll 
ancient  ftone  edifices^  of  which  there  are  kill 
fome  remains. in  the  weftem  iflands  of  Scotland, 
were  built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at 
th«^  top.  ^5 

When  the  Britona  were  invaded  by  the  Ro-'  Towns  of 
mans  they  had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  ^^,n«. 
to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or .  toWn,  confifting  of  a 
great  ntimber  of  contiguous  houfes,  difpofed 
into  regular  *ftreets,  lanes,  and  courts.  Theif 
dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
were  fcattered  about  the  country,  and  generally 
fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fake 
of  water,  and  on  the  Ikirt  of  fome  Wood  or  fo* 
teft,  for  the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  paft 
ture  for  their  cattle^.  As  thefe  inviting  cir* 
cumftances  were  nK>re  conlpicuous  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  apd  chiefs 
made  chcHce  of  thefe  places  for  their  refidence ; 


^  Stnbo)  1.5.  p«i^7« 

^  Rowlaad'i  Mona  Antiq.  p.88y  89. 

«^  M'Phedba's  DiiTertationsy  DUTert.!;. 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germaa.  cap,  i6«     Vka  Agric.  c.  ax* 
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and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  followers,  for 
various  reafons,  built  their  boufes  as  near  to 
them  as  they  could  with  conveniency.  Thi» 
naturally  produced  an  ancient  Britiih  town^which 
is  defcribed  by  Casfar  and  Strabo  in  the  follow- 
ng  manner:    **From  the  Cafli  he  learnt  that 

*  the  town  of  Caffivelaun  was  at  no  great  dit 
'  tance,  a  place  defended  by  woods  and  marihes, 

*  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  i^nd  cattle 

*  were  colle6fced.  For  what  the  Britons  call  a 
^  town,  is  a  tra&  of  woody  country,  furxounded 

*  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of 
<  themfelves  and  their  cattle  againfl  the  incur- 
'  fions  of  their  enemies'*'/'     "  The  forefts  of 

*  the  Britops  are  their  cities.    For  when  they 

*  have  inclofed  a'  very  large  circuit  with  felled 

*  trees,  they  build  within  it  houfes  for  thera- 

*  felves  and  hovels  for  their  csfttle.  Thefe 
^buildings  are  very  flight,  and  not  deiigned 

*  for  long  duration^^"  The  palaces  of  the 
Britifh  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  th^  houfes 
of  their  fubje£ts,  and  differed  from  them  only  in 
folidity  and  magnitude.  ^^ 

Britons  Thoughfhe  communicationbetweentliis  iflaod 

OT^ftb  ^"^  *^®  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after 
architec-     the£rft  Romau  invafion  than  it  hfid  been  i;iefore9 

twecn^the   ^^^  ^'^"^^  ^^  ^^  Britifli  princes  and  chieftains 
firftand     cveu  vifited  Rome,  then  in  its  greateft  glory; 

fetozidin<^ 


^7  Caelar.dc  Bel.  Gal.  1. 5.  c.ai. 
*♦»  Offian'k  Peexni,  v.  a.  p. 3 6. 


♦*•  Strato,  1.4;  p.ao©. 
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it  doth  ndt  appear  that  the  people  of  Britairf 
raide  any  confideraWe  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  leaft  a  hundred  J^ears 
after  that  invafion.  For  when  the  renowned 
Cara£lacus  was  carried  prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D; 
52,  and  obferved  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  metrbpoHsof  the 
world,  he  is  faid  to  have  exprefled  great  furprife 
^  that  the  Romans,  who  had  fuch  magnificent 
"  palaces  pf  their  oWn,  (houid  envy  the  wretched 
«  cabins  of  the  Britons/'  ''^     ' 

It  muft  appear  very  furpriflng  that  the  ancient  Stone- 
Britons,  when  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  archi-  ^^*^* 
tecture,  were  capable  of  erecting  fo  ftupendous 
a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Rain ; 
a  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  hath  outlafted  all  the  folid 
and  noble  ftrudlures  which  were  erected  by  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland.  If  this^was  really  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  probably 
planned  by  the  Druids,  and  executed  under  their 
direction,  at  the  common  expence,  and  by  the 
united  power  of  all  the  Britifti  dates,  to  be  the 
<;hief  temple  of  their  Gods,  and  perhaps  tbe 
fepulchre  of  their  kings,  and  the  place  of  their 
genei'al  affemblies.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  a  pfeople  are  cordially  united  under  the 
direfilion  of  Ifcilful  leaders,  and  animated  by  two 
fucb  powerful  motives,  a^  an  ardent  zeal  for  theit 
nligion^  and  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  they 


l**  Zonarasf  p.  186. 
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will  perfiirm  atchievenients  and  execute  works 
whidi  could  hardly  be  expe6led  from  them. 
Howeyer  tlvis  may  be,  we  have  fufiicient  evi« 
dence  that  the  people  of  Britain,  before  they 
were  fobdued  and  inftru^ed  by  the  Romans, 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  arqhite&ure,  and 
were  very  meanly  lodged. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Romaqs  began  to  form 
fettlements  and  plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a 
fudden  and  furprifing  change  enfued  in  the  ilate 
of  architecture.  For  that  wonderful  people  were 
as  induftrious  as  they  were  brave,  and  made  hade 
to  adorn  every  country  that  they  conquered* 
The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Camulot 
dunum,  A.D.50. ;  and  when  it  was  deilroyed  by 
the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicin 
only  eleven  years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  adorned  with 
ilatues,  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  edi- 
$ces.  This  we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitua, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  prodigies 
which  were  reported  to  have  happened  in  that 
place,  and  to  have  announced  its  approaching 
deftru6tion.  Amongil  others,  "the  ilatue  of 
**  Victory  tumbled  down,  without  any  vifible 
«*  violence,  in  the  hall  where  public  bufinels 
*^  was  tranfeCted,  the  confufed  ipurmurs  of 
"  ftrangers  were  heard,  and  the  theatre  re- 
♦«  founded  with  difmal  howlings^^'*  The  temple 
of  Claudius  at  Camulodununi  was  at  that  tine 


''  Tacit.  Axmal.  1.  r4«  c.  3a. 
10 
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fo  large  a  building  that  it  contained  the  whole 
garrifon,  who  took  flielter  in  it  after  the  reft  of 
the  town  was  deftroyed,  and  fo  ftron^  that  it 
ftood  a  fiege  of  two  days  againll  all  the  Britiffi 
army^*.  But  London  affords  a  ftill  more  ftriking 
example  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
architefture  in  this  ifland.  There  was  either  no 
town  in  that  place,  or  at  mod  only  a  Britifii 
town  or  inclofed  foreft,  at  the  time  of  the  firft 
Roman  inVafion ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  It  was  much  improved  between  that 
and  the  fecond  invafion  under  Claudius ^^  But 
in  about  fixteen  years  after  it  came  into  the  poC> 
felBon  of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  rich,  popu* 
lous,  and  beautiful  city. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  num-  Rmam 
ber  of  folid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  ftruc-  "f*^^ 
tures  for  their  own ;  accommodation,  but  they  in  ardd- 
exhorted,  encoiiraged,  and  inftru^ed  the  Britons  *«^^«^' 
to  imitate  their  example.     This  was  one  of  the 
arts  which  Agricola,  the  moll  excellent  of  the 
Roman  governors,    employed  to  civilize  the 
Britons,"  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  go-^ 
vernment.    "  The  following  winter  (fays  Taci- 
"  tus)  was  Ipent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary 
<<  meafures.    That  the  Britons,  who  led  a  roam* 
^  ing  and  unfettled  life,  and  were  eafily  infti-    . 
^^  gated  to  war,  might  contradb  a  love  to  peace 
*^  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomed  to  a 
^^  more  pleafaht  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  anil 

*'  .  •  •  • 

"  Tacit*  Amol.  I.14. cj».  ^  Ibid.  1. 14*  C.J3. 
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"  afliiled  them  to  build  houfes,  temples,  courts, 
and  market-places.  By  praifing  the  diligent, 
and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  fb 
**  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that 
*'  after  they  had  ere6led  all  thofe  neceffary  edi- 
"  fices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build 
*•  others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  as 
**  porticoes,  galleries,  baths,  banqueting-houfes, 
^*  &c.  5^**  From  this  time,  which  was  A.  D.  80. 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  architec- 
ture, and  all  the  arts  immediately  conrie6ted 
with  it^  greatly  flouriflied  in  this  iiland ;  and 
the  fame  tafte  for  eredling  folid,  convenient,  and 
b^autiftil  buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  into.  Britain.  Every  Ro- 
man colony  and  free  city  (of  which  there  was  a 
great  number  in  this  country)  was  a  little  Rome, 
encompafffed  with  ftrong  walls,  adorned  with 
temples,  palaces,  courtsT  halls,  bafiUcks,  baths, 
markets,  aqueducts,  ai^d  many  other  fine  build- 
ings,* both  for  life  and  ornament.  The  country 
every  where  abounded  with  well-built  villages, 
towns,  forts,  arid  ilations;  and  the  whole  was 
defended  by' that  high  and  ftrong  wall,  with  its 
mariy  towers  and  caftl^s,  whicb  reached  from  the 
moutii  of  the  river  Tine  on  th6  eail  to  the  Sol- 
ivay  Firth  on  the  weft.  This  fpirit  of  building, 
which  was  introduced  arid  encouraged  by  theRo-- 
paaris,  fo  much  improved  the  titfte,  and  inci'eafed 
tile  number  of  the  Britifli  builders,  that  in  the 

I 

^  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.«. 
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third  cepiury  tkis  iflatid  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  and  excellence  of  its  archite^s  and  arti- 
ficers. When  the  Emperor  Conftantius,  fitther 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Autun  in  Gaul,  A.D.  296.,  he  was  chiefly  fur- 
niflied  with  workmen  from  Britain,  ^<  which  (fays 
"  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the  beft 
"  artificers/' " 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  architeAure,  Arthitec- 
and  all  the  arts  connected  with  it,  bes^an  to  de-  ^^^^'^p* 

\  to  dffflTTlg 

cHne  very  fenfibly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  pro-  about  the 
vinces  of  the  weftern  empire.  This  was  partly  ^j*  of  the 
owing  to  the  building  of  Conftantinople,  which  tuy. 
drew,  many  of  the  moft  ikmous  arehite3:s  and 
other  artificers  into  the  Eaft,  iand  partly  to  the 
irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  If  we  may  believe  venerable  Bede, 
tfee  Britons  were  become  fo  ignorant  of*  the  art 
c^  building  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  Were  obliged  to  repair  th^  t^all 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  with  turfe  inilead 
of  Hone,  for  want  of  workmen  who  underftood 
mafohry  ^^  But  we  cannot  lay  much  fl^refi  on 
^s  teftimony,  becaufe  it  does  not  refdr  to  the 
ptovineial  Britons,  but  to  thofe  who  lived  beyotid 
the  wall  of  Severus,^  where  the  Roman  artfi(  ne- 
ver  much  prevailed ;  and  becaufe  the  true  reafon 
of*  their  rei^airing  that  wall  with  turf,  and  not 
iHth  flone,  cerUiinly  wkii  that  it  had  be^n  ori« 


^'  Eumenii  Panegyri  i* 

*^  Bed«  Hift.  Ecclef.  Lx.  cia. 
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giwkUy  biiilt  in  that  manner.    Befides,  we  are 

told  by  the  fame  wi;iter,  in  the  fame,  place, 

that  the  provincial  Britons  feme  time  qfter  this, 

with  the  affiftance  of  one  Roman  l^ion,  built 

a  wall  of  folid  ftone,  eight  feet  thick  and  tw^ve 

high,  from  fea  to  fea. " 

Was  dc        The  final  departure  of  the  J^omans  was  fol- 

thedftpaZ  lowed  by  the  almoft  total  deftruftion  of  ^rchi« 

tureof  the  te^re  tu  this  ifland ;  for  the  unhappy  and  un« 

o"*^*    warlike  people  whom^  they  left  behind,  having 

neithefr  {kill  nor  courage  to  defend  the  numerous 

towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  pofleffed, 

they  were  feized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who 

firfl  plundered  and  then  destroyed  them.  By  this 

me^ns,  the  many  noble  ftru^tures  with  which 

provincial  Britain  had  been  adorned^  by  the  art 

aod  induftry  of  the  Romans,  were  ruined  or  de« 

faced  in  a  very  little  time,  and  the  unfprtunat^ 

Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  repairing  thenp^ 

or  of  building  others  in  their  room. .  That  long 

fucceffion  of  miferies  in  which  they  were  involved 

\fy  the  Scots,  Fid;s,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them 

of  the  many  ufeful  arts  which  they  had  learned 

from  then*  former  mafters,  and  lodged  them  ono^ 

9U)re  in  forefts,   dens,  and  caves,  like  theif 

&vage  anceitors.  ^' 

Cbdiing  .      Next  to  fopd  and  lodging,  nothing  is  more 

*^         neceflary  to  mankind,  efpecially  to  thoie  of  them 

,    who  inhabit  cdd  and  variable  dimatess  than 

'7  Beds  Bift.  ScddT.  li.  ci4. 

^  Ibid.  Li*  c«i4.    OiUmWLem%s» 

clothing; 
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clothing.  jJPor  thi9  reafon  all  thofe  arts  which 
have  for  their  objeft  the  providing  of  decent, 
warm,  and  comfortable  clothing,  may  be  juftly 
ranked  among  the  necefiary  arts ;  though  fome 
authors  have  maintained  that  vanity  contribute^ 
as  much  as  neceflity  tp  their  invention.  ^V 

It  app^rs  evident  frqm  ancient  hiftory,  that  Ancient 
the  firft  inhabitantsof  all  the  countries  of  Europt^  ^"'^^ 
were  either  naked  or  almoft  nakedj  owing  to  their  xu^^^^     . 
ijgnor^nce  of  tha  clothing  arts  ^\    Such  in  parti*>  p^4 
cular  was  the  uncomfortable  date  of  the  hxoft  bodiw. 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.    When  they         !, ., 
lived  on  thefpontaneous  productions  of  the  earthy 
and  the  animala  which  they  catched  in  buntingi 
as  they  flie]tered  themfelves  during  tb^  night  in 
thickets,  dens,  and  caves ;  fo  when  they  wewl 
abroad  in  the  day,  in  queil  of  their  food^  or  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  they  were  either  nakedj  or 
only  a  little  covered  in  the  coldeil  feafons,  with 
the  branches  and  bark  of  jtrees,  and  fuoh  things 
as  they  could  ufe  without  art  or  preparation  K 
It  was  probably  with  the  feme  view  to  fupply  the 
want  of  clothes,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  a  little 
from  the  fevereil  colds,  that  they  befmeared  their 
bodies  with  fuch  things  as  they  found  mofi 
proper  for  that  purpofe.    It  is  even  certain  that 
the  people  of  Britain  continued  much  longer  in 

''  Origin  of  LawS)  Arts*  &e.  b.a*  c.  }•  p.  xii. 

^  Pelloutier  HifL  de  Celt.  t.i.  La.  c«6.  Qluv^.  Germaii*  Aa- 
tiq.  1. 1.  c.i6. 

^'  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.13.  c«zx»  Cluyer.  Gennan.  A&tiq.  Lx*  6.1^ 
p. 113. 
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this  condition  than  many  of  the  nations  on*  the 
continent,  who  had  earlier  ihtercour fe  with  (tran- 
gers,  and  better  opportunities  of  being  in(lru6ted 
in  the  moil  ufeful  arts.     It  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  this,  that  the  Britons  ftill  continued  to  befinear 
and  paint  their  bodies,  long  after  the  people  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  of  Germany,  had  aban- 
doned that  pra6lice,  and  were  tolerably  clothed/* 
Uncertain       It  IS  impoffiWe  to  difcover  with  certainty  when 
whointro-  or  by  whom  the  art  of  making,  or  the  cuftom  of 
clothing      wearing  clothes  was  firft  introduced  into  this 
«rt».  ifland ;  or  whether  this  art  was  in  fome  degree 

invented  by  the  natives  without  foreign  inilruc- 
tion.  For  as  all  mankind  are  fubjefted  to  the 
lame  wants,  and  poffeffed  of  the  fame  fac^Alties, 
fome  of  the  moll  neceffary  arts  have  been  in- 
vented in  many  different  countries.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, who  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  clothing, 
vifited  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  probably  fome 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Britain,  in  very  ancient 
times,  on  account  of  trade ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  inftrufted  the  natives  in  any 
of  thefe  arts  *\  It  is  more  probable  that  they  did 
hot ;  for  no  kind  of  cloth  is  mentioned  among 
the  commodities  which  they  gave  the  Britons  in 
exchange  for  their  tin,  lead,  and  (kins  **.  The 
Greeks,  who  fucceeded  the  Phoenicians  in  that 
trade,  were  not  more  communicative,  having 

^'  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.'  I.5.  c.Z4.     Pomponxus  Mela^  1.3.  c.6. 
Solinufy  c.  ^5.    Plin.  Hift.  Nat.Li(a,  c«l. 
'^  Ailet.  Samnec  Brit.  Antiq.  c.5t 

nothing 
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nothing  in  view  but  theit  own  gain«  Tlie  very 
fight  however  of  p^ple,  fo  <?oinfortabJy  clothed 
could  hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
jBritons,  and  awaken  their  defires  of  beipg  poC- 
fefled  of  fu.ch  acpominodations.  Accordingly 
we  fin4  that  the  people  of  the  Caffiterides,  or 
Scilly  iflands,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  traded,  were  clothed  in  very  ancient 
times,  ^^      . 

Xhe  firil  garments  pf  the  ancient  Bdtons,  and  Ancient 
of  many  other  ancient  nations*  were  made  of  ^^^j^ 
fkins.     As  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  floft?* 
fle(U  of  their  flocks,  it  was  mofl;  natural  and 
obvious  to  clothe  themfelves  in  their,  fpoils^. 

The  Britons  (fays  Caefar)  in  the  interior  parts  . 

of  the  country  are  clpthed  in  fltins  '\'*  Thefe 
garments,  in  the  mofl^  ancient  times  at  leail,  did  • 
not  conflfl;  of  feveral  flcins  artificially  fewed  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  form  a  commodious  covering 
for  the  body ;  but  of  one  flcin  of  fome  of  the 
larger  animals,  which  they  cafl:  about  their 
ihot)lders  like  a  mantle,  and  which  left  much  of 
the  body  ft.ill  naked "'.  It  required  however 
fome  art  to  make  thefe  ikins  tolerably  foft  and 
pliable,  and  fit  for  wrapping  about, the  body. 
For  thi&purpofe  they  made  ufe^of  various  means ; 
as  fl;eeping  them  in  water,  and  then  beating  them 
with  ^ones  and  fl^icks,  and  rubbing  them  from, 
time  to  time  with  fat  to  keep  them  pliant..'' 

•5  Strabo,'1.3.  p.175.        ^  **  PelloutierJHift.  Celt.  p^a98* 

^  Csefiur  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.14.  ^  Ibtd.  I.4.  c,i. 

.    'v  OHginof  Lawi,  Art!}  3qc«  V.I.  b.9*  c.4«  p.i^j* 

But' 
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Clothing        But  thefe  Ikins,  after  all  this  pi'^paration, 
d«ced  be!^   aflforded  fo  itnperfi^^  a  covering  to  the  body, 
fore  the      that  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  our  Britifh  an* 
g^*"^*"    cei^ors  would  content  themfelves  with  it  no 
longer  than  until  they  became  acquainted  with 
one  more  comfortable  and  commodious^    The 
arts  of  dreffing  wool  and  (lax,  of  fpinning  them 
into  yaru)  and  weaving  them  into  cloth,  are  fo 
complicated,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  often  invented,   and  in   many  different 
countries,    like  fome   more  iimple  arts ;    but 
rather  that  they  were  gradually  communicated 
from  one  country  to  another.     If  the  Phoenicians 
or  Greeks  imparted  any  knowledge  of  thefe  arts 
to  the  Britons,  it  was  certainly  very  imperfe6t, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scilly  iflands,  with  whom  they  chiefly 
traded.     It.  is  mod  probable  that  Britain  was 
indebted  to  Gaul  for  the  firil  knowledge  of  thefe 
*       mofl  valuable  arts,  and  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  ifland  by  fome.  of  the  Belgic  colonies 
about  a  century  before  the  firll  Roman  invafion, 
or  perhaps  earlier.    We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern   parts  of 
Britain  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
dreffing,  fpinning,  and  weaving  both^  flax  and 
wool,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans ; 
and  that  they  pra6lifed  thefe  arts  much  in  the 
lame  manner  with  the  people  of  Gaul,  of  which 
a  tolerable  account  may  be  collected. 
Seven!       '   The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  manufad;ured 

Smdt  ft^^r*^  ^^^  ^^  woollen  cloths  in  thefe  times ; 

but 
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feut  there  Were  two  or  three  'of  which  they  feem  t6  by  tiie 
have  been  the  inventors,  and  in  making  of  which  ^^^  ^^ 
th6y  very  much  excelled.     One  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cloth  which  was  raanufa6tured  by  the  Belgse, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  ifland,  was 
made  of  a  coarfe,  harlh  kind  of  wool.     It  was 
woven  very  thick,  which  rendered  it  remark- 
ably warm.     Of  this  they  made  their  mantles,  or 
plaids,  which  they  ufed  in  winter.     The  Ro- 
mans   tliemfelves,    when-  they  were    in   cold, 
northern  countries,  wore  this  cloth  on  account 
of  its  warmnefs  ^°.     Another  kind  of  cloth  which 
the  Gauls^and  Britons  manufa6lured  was  made 
of  fine  wool  dyed  feveral  different  colours'*. 
This  being  fpun  into  yarn,  was  woven  chequer- 
wife,  which  made  it  fall  into  fmall  fquares,  fome 
of  one  colour  and  fome  of  another.     This  feems 
to  have  been  the  fame  kind  of  cloth  which  is  ftili 
made  and  ufed  by  fome  of  the  common  people 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  tartan*.     Of  this  clotli  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  made  their  fummer  mantles 
and  other  garments.    The  Gauls,  and  perhaps 
tlie  Britons,  alfo  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth; 
or  rather  felt,  of  wool,  without  either  Spinning  or 
weaving;  and  of  the  wool  which  was  Ihorii  from 
thisindreffing  it  they  made  matreffes.  This  cloth, 
or  felt,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ftrong  and  firm, 
when  vinegar  was  ufed  in  making  it,  that  it 

' '^  Strabo)  L4.  p.  196. 

7'  FUn.  Hift.  Nat.  1.8.  €.4!.  $74.     In  ufum  Ddpluxu» >»• 
p*»3X.    Diod.  Sic  l«j[«  p. 353. 

refifted 
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refilled  the  blow  of  a  fword^  and  was  evenfome 
defence  again  (I  fire  ^\  Some  writeils  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  the  bark  of  trees  with  which  the 
ancient  Britons  and  many  other  ancient  nations, 
are  faid  to  have  clothed  themfelves,  we  are  not 
to  underftand  the  outward  bark  which  is  un- 
pliable  and  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  inner 
b^rk  or  rind ;  and  that  not  in  its  natural  ftsite, 
but  fplit  into  long  threads,  and  woven  into  doth. 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  conjedlure,  they 
obferve,  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark,  and  Sweden,  they  ftill  make  a  kind  of 
oloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  fome  trees,  which 
they  call  Matten,  and  lay  under  their  coriis ;  and 
that  in  more  ancient  and  ruder  times,  they  and 
others  ufed  this  for  clothing  ".  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  mankind  took  the  firft  hint  of  that 
moil  noble  and  ufeful  invention  of  weaying  webs 
of  warp  and  woof  froiti  obferving  the  texture  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ^* 
Art  of  dy.  It  appears  from  what  hath  been  faid  above,  that 
ingdoth.  tl>e  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  doth  dif- 
ferent colours.  We  have  even  dired;  evidence 
that  they  excelled  in  fome  branches  of  this  art, 
and  poflefled  valuable  fecrets  in  it  that  were 
unknown  to  other  nations,  "  The  art  of  dying 
"  cloth  (fays  Pliny)  is  now  arrived  at  very  great 
^^  perfe6tion,  and  hath  lately  been  enriched  with 

7'  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  Lg.  c.48. 

7^  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c  16.  p.  zxj. 

'f*  Ori^n  of  LSIWS9  ArtVy  &c.  v.x.  p«u6. 

"  wonder- 
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*^  WQndierfiil  difeoveriea  Xq  fty  tiothii^  nt  pre^ 
**  fent  of  the  imperiad  purp^  of  GnUtia^  Africa^ 
^*  Lufitania,  the  people  of  GwA  be  jood  tiwi  Alpi, 
*'  bav^  invented  a  method  of  dying  purple^  fear« 
**  let,  and  all  other  coloura,  pnly  with  certaiii 
**  herbs  7^''  Several  of  thefe -herbs  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  in  dying,  are  occafiooally 
tnentioned  by,  Pliny  in  different  places  '*.  But 
the  herb  which  they  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpoft 
was  the  glaftum,  or  woad ;  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  valuable 
properties  in  dying  cloth,  from  the  former  ule 
of  it  in  painting  and  (laining  their  bodies  ^^  The 
deep  blue  long  continued  to  be  the  favorite  coi^^ 
lour  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of 
the  CaledcNQians,  in  their  clothes^  as  it  had  foi^ 
merly  been  the  colour  with  which  they  ftained 
their  ikin ;  and  both  the&  were  executed  with 
the  lame  materials',  ^^ 

Though  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  were  Art  oF 
probably  the  firft,  yet  they  were  not  long  the  only  n»k«ns 
msLterials  that  were  ufed  in  making  cloth  for  gar- 
ments. The  attention  and  indullry  of  mankind 
&on  difcovered  feveral  other  things  that  were^ 
fi>r  anfwering  that  purpofe;  psuticularly  the  loi^, 
flesder,  and  flexible  filaments  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Thefe  plants  were  cultivated  with  this  view; 
aad  tbeir  fine  fibres  (afler  they  were  feparated 

n  Fliil.Hjft.Kral.  Lftju  c.%. 

^  Id.  ibid.  1. z6.  ciS.  Liz.  c.a6. 

"  Id.  ibid.l.ia.  ^'  CUudiai^  ImprinK  Coo*  StlL 
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ff om  the  wood,  and  pri^erly  prepared)  wer6 
i^n  iato  yarn,  and  woven  into  cloth,  in  Egypt,' 
Paleiliney  and  other  eaftern  countries,  in  very 
ancient  times  ^.  -  From  thence  thefe  arts  of  cul- 
tiit^ting,  dreffing,  and  fpinning  flax,  and  weav- 
tng  linen  cloth,  were  communicated  to  the  feveral 
European  nations,  by  flow  degrees,  and  at  dif* 
ferent  times.  It  was  even  long  after  they  had 
been  pra6lifed  in  the  eaft  that  they  made  their 
n^ay  into  Italy,  and  were  generally  received  in 
that  country.  For  fome  of  the  greatefl:  &miliei 
among  the  old  Romans  boafted,  that  they  made 
no  ufe  of  linen  in  their  houies,  or  about  their 
perfons;  and  the  ufe  of  it  was  long  confidered  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy,  and  a  piece  of  criminal 
luxury,  by  that  brave  and  hardy  people  '^  By 
flow  degrees,  however,  the  manufa6lory  and  ufe 
of  this  pleafaht,  cleanly,  add  beautiful  kind  of 
cloth  prevailed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  alfo 
in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain  ^'.  The 
art  of  making,  and  the  cuftom  of  wearing  linen^ 
were  probably  brought  into  this  ifland  by  the 
Belgie  colonies,  at  the  &me  time  with  agricd^ 
ture,  and  kept  pace  with  that  mod  ufeful  of  afl  ' 
arts,  in  its  progrefs  northwards.  For  as  there  is 
diredt  evidence  that  the  Beigae  manufadtured 
lioen,  as  well  as  cultivated  their  lands  6n  the 
continent,  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
they  continued  to  do  the  fame  after  they  fettled 

'9  Eiod.  c.  9.  T.ji.      DiMiteron.  c.ia.  v.  ;•    Mxrtkx.    Ctpel 
*»  Plia.  Ilift.  Nat.  1.9.  c  i,  *»  U  ibid. 
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in  "this  ifl^nd ;  and  that  flich  af  the  more  alicient 
Britons  as  imitated  their  example  in.the  on^, 
wwiW  alfo  ftrflow  it  in  the  other. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  un-.Arts  of 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth,  '^'^'^^^ 
in  order  to  render  it  fofter,  whiter,  and  more  mg  linen. 
beautifbly  though  their  proceib  for  this  purpofe 
feems  to  have  been  very  fimple  and  imperfeft,  as. 
is  defcribed  by  Pliny.     **  Again,  after  the  flax 
**is  fjpun  into  yarn,  it  muft  be  bleached  and 
<*  whitened,  by  being  pounded  feveral  times  in 
^  a  ftone  mortar  with  water :  and  laflly,  when  it 
^'hi  woven  into  cloth,  it  muft  be  beaten  upon 
^  a  fmooth  (lone,  with  broad-headed  cudgelsr; 
^  and  the  more  frequently  and  feverely  it  is 
^beaten,'  it  will  be  the  whiter  and  fofter'V*' 
They  Sometimes  put  certain  herbs,  particularly 
tlie  roots  of  ^  wild  poppies,  into  the  water,  to- 
make  it  more  efficacious  in  bleaching  linen  f^ 
Bbt  as  this  elegant  -  kind  of  cloth  is  V^ry  apt  to 
contract ftains  and  impurities  in  theufing,  fb no-^ 
thrng  is  more  neceflary  to  thofe  who  .wear  itj 
than  the  art  -  of  wa&ing  and  cleaniing  it  from; 
time  to  time.     To  this  art  the  Gauls  and  Britons, 
were  riot  ftrangers.  Forlbap,  made  of  the  t^low^ 
or  &t  oi  animals,  and  the  aihes  of  certain  ye«f 
getables,  was  notonly  very  much  ufed,  but  was 
even  inveBfted  by  the  anpieat>6auls.^ 

•»  Mn.  Hi&Nat.  Lip.  c.i.  § $, 
*'  Id.  ilnd.  L  ao..  £.29. .  $  2. 
**  Id.  ibid.  L  a8.  c.i».  j  j.  . 
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Codling        But  though  it  appears  frmn  thk  brief  detaUi 
^ti!"^'  ^^  ^^  "^^  civilized  of  the  anoient  Britooi 
proTed  by  Were  Dot  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  moft 
^^^     eflential  branches  of  the  dothing  arts  before  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  RpoianSy  yet  it  is  very  ^ 
certain  that  theie  moil  ingenious  ^i|d  ufeful  art«^^ 
were  very  much  improved  atid  difiijied  in  tlus 
ifiand  by  that  event*    For  one  great. advantage 
which  the  Romans  and  their  fulajje^  derived 
from  the  prodigious  exteut  of  their  empire,  was 
this ;  that  they  thereby  became  acquainted  w^ 
sdl  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts  that  were 
pra6lifed  in  all  the  different  countrie9  und/er  their 
dominion*    Thefe  arta  they  readily  leunt  liiem^ 
Iblves,  and  as  readily  taught  their  i^bjeAs  in  fUL 
the  provinces  of  their  empire^  wher^  they  had 
been  unknown,  or  imperfe^y  pra&ifed.    In 
-  order  to  this,  the  Emperors  were,  at  great  paina  ta 
difcQver  and  procure  the  moft,  excellent  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  bed  aianu* 
ftfilurers  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  whom  they 
formed  into  colleges  or  corporationi,  with  vfU 
nous  privileges,  under  certain  officers  wA  regii** 
latifnia,  and  fd;tled  in  the  moft  convMtwt  pla<;€a 
of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire.    In  th^ 
imperial  colleger  or  manufactories,  idl  kinda  of 
woollen,  and  Unen  dotha  were  made,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Emperor- 8  family  and  court,  and  Qf  the 
officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Roman  armies  '^  Ail 

^  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  tom.|.  L  lo.  titi  %0k  p.5041  ltec«    DaCaoge 
Olofll  lA  voce  GvnaceuDL. 

thefe 


1^1^  l:oll^gte6  w«re  sunder  the  itireflimi  of  Bxat 
grteaft  offiMT'  of  the  empire  mho  was  called  tke 
06unt  of  the  S&cr^  Largefles  4  and  every  pai> 
ficalar  college  or  gynwemm  was  govanrni^dby  a 
-procurator.  It  appears  £roin  the  Notftia  Ixoh 
^ier»,  '^bat  4bere  was  fueh  an  imperial  iqanu&e-  ' 
iory  df  #ddlletl  and  linen  cloth,  for  jthe  ufe  of  the 
;Boman  araiy  in  Britain,  eftabliihed  at  Veata 
'Be^a^rum,  now  Wincbefter.'* 

"  Beffidesthofe  arts  whidi  are  direftly  and  immo-  Secondary 
"diately  tii^efikry  to  provide  mankind  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing,  there  are  others  which  are 
iiecefkry  to  the  fiKce&ftil  pradtice  of  thofe  firft 
and  idoft  indi^nlable  arts ;  wioch  may  there- 
«^«  be  called  necefikry  in  an  infenocand  fecon- 
^ry  de^ee.  Of  thte  kind  are  the  various  arts 
<^  working  wood  and  inf^;al6,  the  ftate  and  pro- 
-gr^fs  of  which^  in  this  ]Uand,  in  this  moft  tmcieot 
pelSod  of  t^e  Britifli  hiffory,  cdaim  a  moment^^ 
attention^ 

We  have  Mttle  direft  information  concecn*  Caipcn* 
Ing  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ancient  "^* 
Britons  bad  of  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  arts, 
before  they  were  fubdued  and  inftra6ted  by  tiie 
'SibmMd.  This  wa^  confiderably  difierent,  no 
dotlbt,  in  the  difl^ent  parts  of  tliis  ifland. 
"Wherever  they  built  faodfes  of  wood  they  were 
t^erably  Ailiftantiid  and  convenient ;  they  mufl 
have  undi^ftood  bow  to  cut  beams  to  a  certain 
length,  to  fqiiare  and  fmooth  them,  to  frame 
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and  join  them  together^  fo  as  tf>  fotta  th^  WaHs 
and  fupport  the  i^oofs.    Thift  laft  operatioa^  wm 
the  more  difficult,  and  required  the  greater  art, 
as  thefb  roofs  were  made  in  a  coni<Md  farm,  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top.    Thefe  Britons  who  prae* 
tifed  agriculture,  mull  have  known  how  to  ini^e 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements  of  hii£. 
bandry :  and  thole  who  manufactured  linea  and 
woollen  cloth,  muft  have  had  the  art  of  making 
diflaffs,  fpindles,  looms,  ikuttles,  and  other  in- 
ftrumehtSk    There  is  one  circumftance  which;  is 
-truly  furpriling,  and  would  incline  ns  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Britons,  even  in  the^  mod  north- 
<ern  parts  of  this  illand,  had  made  much  greater 
progre&'in  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  arts,  than 
could  have  been  expeCiied  froKn  a  people  in  their 
condition  in  other  refpe£t6%    This  ckcumilanoe 
is  their  war  chariots.    Many  of  the  RomaA  and 
Greek  authors  fpeak  with  adtniratiofi  of  thie  pro- 
digious number  and  great  elegance  of  the  Bffitilh 
chariots,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  Britons  in  managing  them  ^\    The  bed  wisy 
'  of  ac'countihg  for  this  ieems  to  be$  by  obfervuig 
that  thofe  nations  who  delight  in  war,  as  the  an- 
cient Britons  did,  arrive  fooner  at  mnch  greater 
dexterity  in  thofe  arts  that  are  fub&rvieni  to  it, 
'than  they  do  in  others* 
Improved       As  the  Romans  had  arrived  at  great  per£^on 
^y  the     .  iQ  ^\i  ii^Q  ^i^  ^^  i^iie  time  when  they  formed  their 

Romanf.  ^ 

^  Tacit.  Vita  Agric«  c.  359  36*    Caeiar.  de  BeL  Ga!«  1.4.  c.j3« 
L5*  C.Z9.    Diodt  SicuU  1.5.  p«346»    FQiD£«Me]a>  L3» 

fcft 
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fyft  htiltmexkts  in  Britoip^  fo  theyfort^icul 
excelled  in  carpeoters',  jom<srs%  and.  pabipc^t- 
tnakers*  works;  in  which  they,  no  doub^t,,  ip<- 
^xttdted  thefirBritiih  fubje6ts.  Among  the  variojas 
fecrets  in  thefe  arts,  which  the  Britons  probabjiy 
learnt  from  their  ingenious  and  beneficent  coo^ 
qneror By  we  may  reckon  — ;  the  con^r u Aion  of 
pr<^ef  tools  and  inftruments,  ia  wjbich  a.  rude 
people  are  always  mod  defe£|ive: — ^he  way  of 
making,  and  ufing  gldw,   for  uniting  different 
pieces  of  wood  —  the  arts  of  turning,  pannelling, 
wainfcotting,  faneering,  and  inlaying  with  wood» 
iiorn,  ivory,  and  tortoife-ibdll,  &c« ;  for,  we  know 
that ;  the  Romans  were  per&6fcly  well  acquainted 
ixrith  all  the^  fe^ets,  and  very  ready  to  commii* 
nicate  iheim  :to  all  their  ful]^e£fcs^"^ 
'  3rhe>  arts  of  refining  and  wpiking  metaU  are  An  of 
)tio!lefs  necetfary,  but  much  more  difficult  to  djif*  JJUJJ^** 
cover,  than  the  arts  of  working  wpod^ ;  For  this 
rjQa'fon,  many  nations  hayecontinu^  long  with* 
out  the  knowledge  or  the  ufe  of  metals,  and  eiv> 
deavoured  to  fupply  their  place,  in  ibmemea* 
fitre,  with  flints,  bones,  and  other  fubftances '^ 
This  *  appears  to  have  been  th^  conditicni  of  t(i6 
people  of  Britain.in  tbjs  reCp<^  in  very. ancient 
times,  from  the  great  numbec  of  ib^inftitK 
ments,  as  thq  heads  of  axes,  fpears,  arrows,  &c« 
made  of  flints,  which  have  been  found  in  many 

'   ^  Plin.Hift.  Nat.  1. lo.  c. 4a, 43. 
•^  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  b/4.  c.  4«  )p»"i40k:  * 
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parte  ^  tfcii  iflatid  «^.  It  is,  however,  afcutid^ 
aritly  evident,  that  our  Btitifh  ancQilors  had 
either  difcovered,  or  had  beert  taught  the  ufe  and 
the  art  of  working  feveral  4netals,  as  tin,  lead, 
brafs,  and  iron,  before  they  were  invaded  by  tli# 
RoinaDS* 
Tm.  Tin  wai  probably  the  fifft  metal  that  was 

faiown  to  the*  ancient  Britofts.  This  much  at 
Icaft  is  eef tafn,  that  the  pedple  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Scilly  iflandft  undeHlood  the  arts  of  refin* 
log  ank) '  forking  this  val^Me  metal  feveral 
centurifes beforethe  fipft  Roman  invaiion^'.  Th€ir 
pmcefi  m  diggiilig  cmd  relinthg  tin,  is  thus  briefly 
flefcfibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  «  ITie  Britons 
**  who  dw^  «ear  the  Promontory  Belcrium 
^^  (Lands-end)  are  very  ^h^^itable,  smd,  by  their 
^  great  itatercourfe  with  fbreigti  m^chants, 
•*  much  more  civilized  in  their  way  of  living 
^  than4;he  other  Britons.  They  dig  tin  ore  out 
^  of  their  mines,  and  pr(ipare  it  with  grea^t  dex* 
•*  terity  and  art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally 
^  ofa  hard  (ubftance  like  ftone,  yet  it  is  naixed 
*^  and  incorporated  with  much  earth,  from  which 
^  they  Separate  it  with  great  care ;  and  then  melt 
^  ^nd  caft  it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a  %aaie 
•^•form,  Jifce  dice. ^ 


^  Dr.  Borkfe's  Antiq.  Cornwall^  p.  987.     Plot's  HifL  Sta&rd» 

^  Bochart,  v.r.  p.  648.    Borlafe's  Antiq.  Cm^wadl,  p«47>  Sdc* 
**  DukLSicuL  L$*  p*347« 

%o  Lead 


Iieadwai»Atiotberm€tal  with ^htcb  the  aitcieiit  Lead. 
^  Britons  were  very  early  acquainted,  as  is  evident 
fiH)ia  its  having  been  one  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Hicenicians  exported  froai  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  Iflands  ^^  If  what  Pliny  tells  was 
true,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  people  of  Britain  to 
remain  very  long  without  the  knowledge  of  this 
metal.  ^^  In  Spain  and  Gaul  the  mines  of  lead 
"  are  very  deep;,  and  wrought  with  great  labour  j 
^*  but  in  Britain  this  metal  is  found  near  the  fur« 
^  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  fuch  abundance^ 
**  that  they  have  made  a  law  that  no  more  than 
"  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  it  fliall  be  wrought 
^^  annually  .•*'* 

Brafi,  or  rather  copper,  was  known  to  and  Copper, 
ufed  by  fome  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  very 
ancient  tiihes ;  and  they  were  probably  made 
acquainted  with  it  ftrft  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
gave  thetn  brafi  in  exchange  fbr  their  lead  and 
tin*^  This  is  confirmed  by  Caefer,  who  fiiy$i 
**  That  all  the  braft  ufed  by  the  Brit<>ns  was  im* 
**  ported  **."  But  from  whatever  quarter  they  re- 
ceivefd  their  brafs,  it  is  certain  they  made  much 
ufe  of  it,  and  underftood  the  art  of  worldug  it 
into  various  fhapes  *^  TTiis  is  evident,  from  the 
prodigious  number  of  inftrumeuts  of  difleFent 
fixes  and  kinds,, as  axes,  fwords^  Q>ear4ieadi^ 


^  Strabo9l.3.&bfine9  p.i7j* 

»♦  Plin.Hift.Nat.  1.34-  C.17. 

^  Straboy  L  3.  fub  fine,  p.  275. 

'^  Ctefiur.de  Bci.  Gal.  1.5.  czjt* 

^  MflBi.  de  l>rv«aiFeYricr»  tm*p*  atfc  %9U  ^5* 

arrow* 
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arrow-heads,  &c  made  of  copper^  cmd  known 

among  aotiquarie^by  the  general  naioe  of  C^Us, 

M^hich    have   been  found  in  Britain  ^.     ^^  In 

**  May  1735.  were  found  above  100  (of  tbeie 

copper  Celts)  on  Eaflerly-moor,  twelve  miles 

N*  W.  of  York,  together  with  feveral  lumps 

of  metaUand  a  quantity  of  cinders;  fo  that 

no  dpubt  remained  of  there  having  been 

"a  forge  at  that  place  for  making  them ®^." 

Even  the  Maaeatce  and  Caledonians  were  not 

ilrangers  to  the  art  of  working  brafs.    For  we 

are  told  by  Dio  Nicasus,  ^^That  they  had  a 

^<  round  ball  of  brafs  like  an  apple,  at  the  end 

<^  of  their  fpears,  with  which  they  made  a  great 

*<  noife,  <and  endeavoured  to  frighten  their  cne* 

^«  mies*  horfes."'^ 

Utm.       '    Though  iron  is  the  moft  neceflary  and  ufeful 

x>f  all  metals,  and  its  ore  is  mod  abundant  and 

nniverlally  difiufed,  yet  the  difBcuIty  of  diftin* 

guiihing  and  working  it  hath  been  the  occa*- 

£ori  that  many  nations  have  been  well  acquainted 

.with  .  feyeral  other  metals  long  before  they  had 

lany  knowledge  of  iron '"?':    This  was  certainly 

the  cMe  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  made 

their  tpols  and  arms  of  copper ;  which  they  would 

not  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  poiTeffion  of 

jrouj  which  is  fo  much;  fitter  foi:  thefe  purpofes. 

^  Leland'6  Itmeraiy*  y.|.  p.  xi7«     Rowland V  Mona  Antlq.  p.  S6* 
in  note« 

v'  Dr.Borlafe^sAntiqtCornwany  p.  2839  284. 
'<*»  J^ifMB*  ex  Dkme  Nicieo  in  Vita  Severi.    ' ' 
"'  Qriginjof.l4kW»>  Axti,  i^c.  y.i,  p. X57. 
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At  the  time  of  the  firft  Romao  inrafioo^  iron 
feems  to  bare  been  but  lai^ly  introdoced  into 
this  ifland,  and  was  then  fo  fcarceaad  care  a 
commodity,  that  the  Britons  made  their  money 
and  their  trinkets' for  adorniog  tb«r  p^^fims  of 
that  metal  ^'^.  But  the  utility  of  iron  io  agricuU 
•ture,  and  all  thoother  ar ts^  is  iii  greats  that  when 
it  isonce  difcovered^it  foon  becomes  common  and 
plentiful  in  every  country ;  as  it  did  in  Britain^ 
^ecially  after  the  Romans  had  eftabUQied  tbetr 
imperiallbuiideries  for  making  iron,  and  their 
noble  forges  for  manufacturing  arms,  tools,  asd 
uteafils  of  all  kinds. '°2 

When  the  Romans  firft  invaded  tbisifland^  it  Gold  and 
was  t^t  known  that  It  affinrded  ei^rof  the  infro  ^^*^* 
precimis  metals  of  filler  or  gold.    Tbis  spears 
from  the  filence  of  Csefar,  and  the  dureft  tefti* 
mony  pf  iTrebatius  and  Quintus.  Cicero,  who  acf^ 
cpmpanied  him  in  bis  Britiih  e 
But  thefe  metals  foem<to  have  bepi 
very  foon*  after,  that  period.    For  it  is  certain 
that  the  Britons  had  both  filver  and  gold^  and 
jDfiderftood  the  art  of  working  them,  befoi*e  thi^ 
'W^e  ftibdued  by  the  Romans  under  C)ai¥Mua» 
This  is  evident  from  the  teftioKiny  of  iTttcitus^ 
who  tells  U8)  ^^  Britain  produceth  filver,  gold, 
^^  afijd  o^er  metals,  to  reward  itaoonfu^Miprfr^i'^ 


'«♦_ 
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Csiiurde  Bel*  GaL  Lj*  c.Z2.     Hflrodian*  L|.  e*44i 
'**'  Mufgravt  Belgium  •  Briunniouin)  p.  64.    Hbrflcf  Bd^  Roou 
p.3«3>  &c.  ^  ; 

*^'  Cm&x  de  Bet.  GkI;  k^;  c#22.    ticl  S|rfil.  13.  ^t^ 

Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c. Z9.    Id.  Aiuiftk  Xitm  e*}K 

and 
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and  from  the  great  number  of  gold  chains  that 
mere  taken  frdm  Cara6tacus,  and  carried  in  a  kind 
of  timm^  into  Rome.  The  arts  of  difcovering^ 
refofOg^«^  woi4ting  thefe  precious  metals,  had 
probaUy-bdeti  t^^'ougbt  into  this  ifland  from 
<&aul;  v/iMt^  they  had  long  flouriibed*  '"^  ' 
Potten'  Veflbls-  of  feme  kind  or  other  for  containing 
*^'  and  preferving  liquids,  are  fo  neceffary  that  they 

have  been  very  early  invented  in  all  countries  ; 
and  •  as  oky  Is  found  in  every  place,  is  eafily 
iboiddedf'  into  any  form,  and  naturally  hardens 
111' the  Am  or  in  fire,  it  bath  been  almofl  unt^ 
verfally  ufed  in  making  veflels  for  thefe  piirpofes 
.  in  the  firil  iftages  of  fociety.  The  peop^  of  Bri- 
teia  wer^'fbrniflied  with  earthen  veff^s  by  th* 
IPhoeiiiciM^^in  very  ancieAt  times ;  and  they  n« 
doubt  ibeii  learnt  to  make  others  in  imitation  of 
them  for  their  own  ufe  '^.  Many  urns  of  earf^es 
ware^  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  workmanihip  of 
Ibe  ancient  Britons,  have  been  found  in  barrowis 
ia  jdttferent  parts  of  Britain  ^.  Thb  Romanb 
made  nwoh  ufe  of  eafrthen  wares ;  greatly  ex- 
celltd  n  the  art  of  making  them ;  and  the  veC- 
ttges  df  Jsi^al  of  their  great  potteries  Me  ftffl 
.dilbentiSble  in  this  ifland. '"^ 
Art  cfipir. '  Befidtss  thofe  arts  which  are  naturally  neceikry 
to  mttridMy  there  is  one  wluch  their  own  atarice. 


»6-- 


'**  Stnbo,  Lj*  fob  fin. 

x"  Dr.Bfil^^  AaAt^  QDntwdl*  p.sa6»  tec. 

ambition. 
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volittiwi).  «i|d  other  ps^ffioas,  ^aVe  rendered  iki^ 
le&  neeefiiuy*  This  i^  the  art  of  war,  which  ia 
the  prefi^tilate  of  human  afiairs  is  as  indifpen-^ 
iab}e  as  aoy  of  the  arts  already  mentioped^ 
That  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  people  to  be 
poffefied  of  the  greateft  abundance  of  the  nece£» 
feries  and  comforts  of  life^  and  of  all  the  arts 
which  procure  thefe  advantages,  if  they  have 
not  at  the  fame  time  the  fkill  and  courage  to 
defend  tfaefnfelves  and  their  pofleffions,  the  de- 
plorable date  of  the  unwarlike  Britons,  whea 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  afibrds  (a 
moft  covviaci^^  prpof, 

..    As  the  art  of  war  is  as  neceflary,  fo  it  hath  Antiquity 
^very  where  been  as  ancient,  as  any  of  the  other  ®^*"f  *"' 
arts/    Whenever  there  have  been  men  to  fighti 
and  any  thing  to  fight  for,  there  have  been  wars. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  firil  conflid;s  of  favage 
tribes  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  art.     They  de- 
fend theqifdves,  and  they  annoy  their  enemies, 
with  fiich  weapons  as  chance  prefents,  and  by 
fiich  miethods  as  their  natural  cunning  fuggefts^ 
or  their  prefent  rage  infpires.    But  war  doth  not 
any  where .  oontinue  long  in  this  artle£^  i^te. 
Life  and  victory  are  fo  dear  to  mankind,  that 
they  tmfioy  all  their  ingenuity,  in  contrivitig  the 
hk^  effi^Aual  means  of  preferving  the  one  and 
procuring  the  other*    It  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  all  nations^  that  in  their  mod  early  periods 
they  were  greater  proficients  in  the  art  of  war         < 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.    This  was  evidently 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were 
^  •  invaded 
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invaded  bj  the  Romans.    Some  of  tb#m  were 
naked,  but  none  of  them  were  unarmed.    Se* 
veral  of  their  tribea  could  neither  plough,  nor 
fow,  nor  plant,  nor  build,  nor  fpin,  ner  weave; 
but  all  of  them  could  fight,  and  that  not  only 
with  much  courage,  but  alfo  with  cdnfiderable 
degrees  of  art.    This  fatal  but  neeeffary  &ill 
they  had  acquired  in  thofe  alraoil  inceffaiit  wars 
in  which  the  petty  dates  of  Britain  had  long 
been  engaged  againll  one  another ;  and  by  this 
ikill  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  and  glo* 
rious  ftruggle  for  liberty,  even  againfl  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fo  far  excelled  all  the  reft  of  man- . 
.  kind  in  the  dreadful  art  of  fubduing  or  deftroy- 
ing  th eir  fellow-creatures.    It  is  proper  therefore 
to  take  a  Ihort  view  of  the  military  arts  of  the 
anciefnt  Britons  in  thii^  place:   their  remark- 
able cuftoms  relating  to  war  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. '" 
All  were        AH  the  youug  men  among  the  ancient  Britons^ 
and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations  (the  Druids  only 
excepted),  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms  from 
their  early  youth,  continued  in  the  exercifeof 
them  to  their  old  age,  and  were  always  ready  to 
appearwhen  they  were  ca41ed  by  their  leaders  into 
a^ual  fepvice '".      Theiri  very  diverfions  and 
amufements  were  of  a  martial  and  manly  cail; 
and  contributed  greatly  to  increafe  their  agility, 
ilrength,  tod  courage  "* :  a  circumftanqe  which 

'^  Cbap.VIL 

"'  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c.%^     Qm£.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  L6.  cia*  Climr. 
German.  Amif].  Li,  c.47.  p*3i».  '"  Chkp.  VII. 

14  is 


crained  to 
war. 


k^perfaap^  too  much  negledted  in  the  military' 
difcipliile  of  modern  times.-  Their  kings  and 
great  men  in  particular  were  conllantly  fur- 
rounded  with  a  chofen  band  of  brave  and  noble 
youths^  who  fpent  their  time  in  hunting  and 
martial  fports  ;  and  -were '-  ready  at  a  moment's 
Wtamiog  to  embark,  with  eagernefs  and  joy^  in 
«ny  military  ex:pedition  ''^  They  had  even  aca- 
diemies  in  which  their  young  noblemen  were  in- 
ftmidled in  the  ufe,  and accuilomed  totlie  exer« 
cHe,  ofarms''\-  By  thefe  and  the  like  means, 
the  ancient  Britiih  ftates,  though  neither  large 
nor  populous,  were  enabled  to  bring  prodigious 
multitudes  of  warriors  into  the  field,  all  expert 
intbe  ufe  of  their  arms,  and  condu3:edby  brave 
aod  able  leaders.."^ 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  Conftitu- 
divided  into  di(lin6t  corps,  confifting  each  of  a  g^^*^ 
certaindeterminatenumberof  men,  commanded  aumies..  ' 
by  officers  of  different  ranks,  like  the  Roman 
legions,  or  our  modern  regiments;  but  allthe 
Warriors  of  each  particular  clan  or  family  formed 
a  dtftin6t  band,  commanded  by  the  chieftain  or 
he?id  of  that  family  ''^     This  difpofition  was  at- 
tended with  great  advantages ;  and  thde  family-^^ 
bands,  united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  blood,  and 
bytbe  moft  folemn  oaths,  fought  with  the  keeneH 

"'  Taci^  de  ixiorib.  German,  c.xj. 

*'♦  OlEan's  Foemsy  v.i.  p.  30. 

^'*  XipilbaUn.  ex  Dione  in  Vita  Neronis. 

"^  Tacit.  Annal*  1.  x ».  c.  34.    OSm't  Po^ouy  .y« t*  p.  s$^ 
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ardor  for  the  &fbty  of  their  fathersi  feiis^,  bro-^ 
thers^  and  near  relatiom ;  for  the  glory  of  thek 
chief,  and  the  honour  of  their  name  and  fa» 
miiy  "^  All  the  feveral  clans  which  compofed 
one  flate  or  kingdom,  were  commanded  in  chi^ 
by  the  fovereign  of  that  flate ;  and  when  two  or 
more  ftates  made  war  in  conjun^ion^  the  king 
of  one  of  thefe  ftatea  was  cWen,  by  common 
confent,  to  be  generaliffimo  of  the  combined 
army '  '^''  Such  commanders  in  chief  over  feveral 
allied  kings  and  ftates  were  Caffibelanus,  Ca« 
ra£tacus,  Galgacus,  and  even  Boadicia  Queen  pf 
the  Iceni.  For  though  the  ancient  Briton^ 
were  a  brave  and  fierce  people,  they  did  not 
difdain  to  fight  under  the  command  of  a  wo- 
man, when  fhe  happened  to  be  animated  with 
an  heroic  fpirit,  and  invefted  with  fovereign 
authority. 

The  troops  which  compofed  the  armies  of  the 
adcient  Britons  were  of  three  kinds ;  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  thofe  who  fought  from  chariots. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  by  far  the 
moft  numerous  body,  and  conflituted,  according 
to  Tacitus,  the  chief  ftrength  of  their  armies  "^ 
Thefe  troops  were  very  fwift  of  foot,  excelled 
in  fwimming  over  rivers  and  pal&ng  oyer  fena 
and  marihes,  which  enabled  them  to  make  fud* 


?'*  Tacit*  Annal.  Lxa.  c«34. 

"*  Tacit.  Annal.  l.ia.  c.33.   Csefarde  Del.  Gal.L5.  c.zx.  Tacit, 
vita  Agric.  c.  29.    Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nieso  in  Vita  Neraais. 
"•  Tadl.  Vit» Agric.  c.  i^. 
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den  anil  lin^xpe^ted  attacks',  arid  expeditious 
retreats"**.  They  were  not  en<rumbered  with 
much  clothing,  many  df  theni  being  almoft 
naked ;  having  neither  breaift-plates,  helnietfi, 
nor  any  other  defenfive  armour  but  fmall  and 
light  fbields  or  targets'*'/  Their  oflenfive  arms 
were  long  ai^d  broad  fw^ords  Ivithout  points,  and 
defigned  only  for  cutting,  Which  were  flung  iii 
A  belt  or  chain  over  the  left  lliouldpr,  and  hung 
down  by  the  right-£de ;  ftdft  and  fbarp-pdnted 
dirkp  fixed  in  their  girdlesv;  a  fpear^  with  which 
they  fought  fomettnies  hand  to  hand,  and  ufed 
fometimes  as  a  miffile  weapon,  having  a  thong  ^ 
fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again ;  and  at  the 
buftt  end  a  rbund  ball  of  bra(s  filled  with  pieces 
of  metal,  to  make  a  noife  when  they  engaged 
with  cavalry'".  -Some,  inftead  of  fpears,  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows '*^  From  this  very 
flibrt  defcription  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  troops 
were  far  from  being  contemptible  enemies. 

The  cavalry  of   the  ancient  Britons  were  Cavalry, 
mounted  on  fmall,  but  very  hardy,  fpirited,  and 
mettlefome  horfes,  whieh  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity  "♦.    They  were  armed  with  obt 


'^  Herodian*  1. 3.  c.  46.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Ifer. 

'"  Id.  ibid. 

'"  Herodian.  ibid.  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  €.36.  Horflcy  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  195.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nioso  in  Sever.  Cluver.  German.  Antiq. 
1. 1.  C.44.  Boxhomii  Orig.  Gal.  p.  as-— 20* 

'**  pifian'sPoemS)  v.i.  p.43. 

"^  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicieo  in  Sever. 
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long  fliields,  broad  fwords,  and  long  fpears"^ 
It  was  ufual  with  the  Britons,  as  well  as  Gbuls 
and  Germans,  to  difmount  and  fight  on  foot ; 
having  their  horfes  fo  well  trained,  that  they 
flood  firm  in  the  place  where  they  left  them,  till 
they  returned  "^  It  was  alfo  a  common  prac- 
tice among  all  tbefe  nations  to  mix  an  equal 
number  of  their  fwiftelt  footmen  with  their  ou- 
valry ;  each  ibotman  holding  by  a  horfe's  mane» 
and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all  his  motions"'. 
This  way  of  %hting  continued  fo  long  among 
the  genuine  p6fi:erlty  of  the  Caledonians,  that  H 
was  jpra^iled  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  Scots 
army  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fefli  century.  **^ 
Chariot-  ,  Thofc  whp  fought  from  chariots  conjftituted 
fighting.     ^^  ^^£j.  remarkable  corps  in  the  armies  of  the 

ancient  Britons.  This  forinidable  corps  fetefns 
to  have  feeen  chiefly  ooni^fed  of  perions  of 
diftiu£lion,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  youth. 
In  the  venerable  remains  of  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
Car-'born  is  the  mofl^  common  epithet  for  a  prince 
or  chieftain,  and  is  never  beftowed  on  a  peribn 
of  inferior  rank  "^  As  this  jSngular  art  of  war 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
they  greatly  excelled  and  delighted  in  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  defcription  of 
the  different  kinds   and  conftru6lions  of  their 


"^  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.Lx.  ^.4^. 

"^  C«efar.  de  Bel.  GaL  I.4.  cz. 

"^  Id.  ibid.  1.1.  C.48.    Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.6. 

'^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier^  p.  142,  I43. 

'-^  Poems  of  Offian>  paffim. 

war- 
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war-chaxiotSy  and  of  their  way  of  fighting  from 
theiii. 

When  we  confider  the  imperfect  ftate  of  fome  Variops 
of  the  moft  ufefbl  and  neceffary  arts  in  Britain,  ^^^^ 
before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  could 
hardly  expert  to  find  in  it  wheel-carriages  of  any 
kind ;  much  lefs  chariots  for  ftate,  for  pleafure, 
aind  for  war,  of  various  fortnsi  and  of  elegant 
and  curious  workmanihip.  It  appears  however 
from  the  concurringteftimonies  of  many '''^writers 
of  the  moft  unqueftionable  credit,  that  ther^ 
were  fuch  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  even 
in  the  moft  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  this 
ifland,  in  thefe  ttncient  times.  The  wheel-car-i 
riages  and  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
by  feveral  different  names,  particularly  the  fix  fol- 
lowing; Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus  or  Carrus, 
Covinus,  Efledutn,  Rheda.  By  each  of  thefe 
words,  as  fome  imagine,  a  piarticular  kind  of  car* 
riage  is  intended,  which  they  diftinguifii  and  de* 
feribe  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Benna  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  car-  Bemuu 
riage  ufed  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war.  It 
contained  two  Or  more  perfons,  who  were  called 
Combennones  from  their  fitting  together  in  the 
fame  machine.  The  name  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Britifii  word  Ben,  which  fignifies  head 

'*>  Tacit.  Vkt  Agric.  c.  II.  36.  C«far.  de  Bel.  GaM.  4.  c.  14^ 
aa.  1*5.  CI 6. 19.  Xiphilin;  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  Dio.  Calpusi  L6o» 
Mdftf  La«  C.5.  Straboy  L4*  p*aoo.  Diod*  SicuL  1.5.  c«a46» 
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or  chief;  and  thefe  carriages  perhaps  got  this 
appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons 
wlio  ufed  them/3' 

Pctoritum.  The  Petoritum  feems  to  have  been  a  larger 
kind  oT  carriage  than  the  Benna,  and  is  thought 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  four  wheels; 
as  Pedwar  in  the  Britifh  language,  and  Peteres 
in  the  iEolic  dialeft  of  the  Greek  tongue  (which 
was  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Merfeilles  in  Gaul), 
fignify  four.  '^* 

Cumis.  The  Carrus  or  Currus  was  the  common  cart 

or  waggon.  This  kind  of  carriage  was  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Britons  in  times  of  peace  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture  and  merchandize,  and  in 
time  of  war  for  carrying  their  baggage  and  wives 
and  children,  who  commonly  followed  the  armies 
of  all  the  Celtic  nations. '" 

Covinus.  The  Covinus  was  a  war-chariot,  and  a  very 
.  terrible  inftrument  of  deftrudlion  ;  being  armed 
with  fliarp  fcythes  and  Hojoks  for  cutting  and 
tearing  all  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  come  with- 
in  its  reach.  This  kind  of  chariot  y^as  made 
very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in  it  befide 
the  charioteer;  being  defigned  to  drive  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution 
chiefly  with  its  hooks  and  fcythes.  '^^ 


'5'  Boxhomii  Origines  Gallicae,  p.  %6.      Sammes  Brit.  Antiq* 
p.  xai. 

'*'  Boxhomii  Orig.  Gal.  p.»6.  Cluvcr,  Genn.Aiitiq.  p.56. 

^^  Tacit*  deMorib.  Germ.  c.7. 

'»♦  Mela,  L3.  C.6.  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  0.364  ' 
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The  Efledum  and  Rheda  were  alfo  war-cha-  Efledum. 
riots,  probably  of  a  large  fize,  and  ftronger  made 
than  the  Coviqus,  and  deiigned  for  containing 
a  charioteer  for  driving  it,  and  one  or  two  war- 
riors for  fighting.  The  far  greateft  number  of 
the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  of 
this  kind. '^5 

After  this  profaic  detail,  the  following  poetical 
defcription  of  the  war-chariot  of  an  ancient  Bri- 
tifli  prince  will  riot  be  difagreeable :  "-  The  car, 
"  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of 
"  death ;  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble 
**  fon  of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave 
"  near  a  rock ;  like  the  golden  mill  of  the 
"  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofled  with  fl:ones, 
"  and  fparkle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of 
"  night.  Of  poliftied  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its 
"  feat  of  the  fmoothefli  bone.  The  fides  arp  re- 
**  pleniflied  with  Ipars,  and  the  bottom  is  the 
"  foot-ftool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right-fide  of 
**  the  car  is  feen  thefnprting  horfe — Bright  are  , 
"  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin- 
*«  fifadda.  Before  the  left-fide  of  the  car  is  feen 
«  the  fnorting  horfe.  The  thin-raaned,  high- 
«  headed,  ftrong-hoofed,  fleet-bounding  fon  of 
"  the  hill:  his  name  is  Dufronnel  among  the 
«  ftormy  fohs  of  the  fword.  A  thoufand  thongs  " 
«  bind  the  car  on  hi^.  Hard-polilhed  bits  lhin« 
«<  in  a  wreath  of  foiam.  Thin  thongs,  bright- 
^^  itudded  with  gems,  bend  on  the  flately  neck^ 

*M  Ck£  de  Sel.  Gal.  1«  4*  c.  %»^  ja.  L j.  c  |6. 19. 
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<<  of  the  fteeds*  Hie  fteeda  that  Kke  ^wreaths 
<*  of  mift  fly  over  the  ftreamy  vales,  the  wild-^ 
<^  nefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the  itrength  of 
<^  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey.  Their 
<<  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter  on  the.  fides 
"  of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal."  '^^ 

Befides  the  man v  different  kinds  of  thefe  cha- 
riots,  there  are  two  other  circumftances  con- 
cerning them  which  are  truly  furprifing,  and  if 
they  were  not  fo  well  attefted  would  appear  in- 
credible* Thefe  are  their  prodigious  numbers, 
and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  and  conducted  them.  Caefar  acquaints 
us,  that  after  Caffibelanus  had  difmifled  all  his 
other  forces,  he  ilill  retained  no  fewer  than 
four  thoufand  of  thefe  war-chariots  about  his 
perfon'*^  This  number  is  fo  great,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  fufpedling  that  it  was  magnified  a 
little  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  apprehenfions  of 
Ae  Romans,  who  were  terribly  annoyed  by  thefe 
chariots.  The  fame  illufl,ri.ous  warrior  and  writer, 
who  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  Britons  managed  their 
war-chariots : 

**  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their  chariots 
<<  is  this :  firfi;,  they  drive  their  chariots  on  all 
^<  fides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  in&mueh  that 

by  the  very  terror  of  the  hor&s,  and  nc^fe  of 

the  wheels,  they  often  break  the  ranks  of  the 


<c 
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'*^  Oflian't  Poems,  v.i*  p.zif  za* 
'^  Cfef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  Lj.  c«r9. 
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*<  etteifry;  When  they  have  forced  their  way 
*•  into  t^e^  iHidft  of  the  cavalrjr,,  they  quit  their 
**  chariots  arid  fight  on  foot.  Meanwhile  the 
*'  drivers^  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and 
*^  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  favour 
"  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  fhould  they 
'*  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  in  ac- 
"  tion  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nictible 
"  horfemen  and  of  ftabk  infantry ;  and  by  con- 
**  tinual  exercife  and  ufe,  have  arrived  at  that' 
"  exp^rtnefs,  that  in  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult 
"  places  they  can  flop  their  horfes  upon  full 
"  ftretch,  torn  them  which  way  they  pleafe,  run' 
*'  along  the  pole,  reft  on  the  harnefs,  and  throw 
"  themfelves  back  into  their  chariots,  with  in- 
««  credible  dexterity."  ^^s 

What  Caefar  here  fays  concerning  the  drivers  Cafar  and 
retiriiifi:  out  of  the  combat  with  their  chariots  Tac»*u8/e- 

^  concued. 

may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
what  we  are  told  by  Tacitus :  "  That  the  mofl; 
"  honourable  perfon  commonly  drives  the  cha- 
"  riot,  and  under  his  condu6l  his  followers 
«  fight  ''»•"  But  this  might  be  their  difpofition 
only  while  the  chariots  were  advancing,  and  be- 
fore they  had  made  an  impreilion  on  the  enemy  ;- 
and  then  the  chief  warrior  might  refign  the  reins 
to  a  perfon  of  inferior  note,  to  condui6l  the  cha- 
riot out  of  the  battle.  > 


'*  C«f.  de  Bel.  Gal,  L4.  0.33. 
•»  Tacit.  Vito  Ajgric.  c.  i». 
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Chariot.        WaT'Chariots  had  been  uied  .by  tbe  peojde  of 
fighting     Gaul  in  former  times;  but  they  feem  to  have 

continued  /»  t      * 

long  in     laid  them  afide  before  they  were  engaged  with 
^f^**^     the  Romans  ui^der  Julius  Caelar*^.    For  that 
general  makes  no  mention  of  them  in  any  of  his 
battles  with  the  Gauls.     It  is  probable  there- 
fore, that  in  Csefar^s  time  chariot-fighting  was 
known  and  .pra6li£ed  only  in  this  ifland,  and 
continued  to  be  fo  until  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  longer  in  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  not  conquered.    When  we  confider  what  a 
fingular  and  formidable  appearance  fo  prodigious 
a  number  of  thefe  war-chariots,  driven  with  fuch 
rapidity,  and  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  muft 
have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  that  the  Roman  foldiers,  though 
the  braveft  and  moil  intrepid  of  mankind,  were 
fo  much  difconcerted,  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
by  this  way  of  fighting.*^* 
Want  of        Such  were  the  different  kinds  of  troops  among 
^^^.  *^^  ancient  Britons,  their  arms,  and  their  dex- 
fortune  of  terity  in  handling  thefe  arms.    In  all  thefe. re* 
^  ®^     Ipefts  they  were  fo  formidable,  that  one  of  the 
moil  intelligent  of  the  Latin  hiflorians  acknow- 
ledges,  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  union 
among  the  Britiih  ilates,  to  have  enabled  them 
to  defend  their  country  and  their  liberty  againft 
the  Romans.    **  They  are  fwayed  (fays  Tacitus, 
•*  fpeaking  of  the  Britons)  by  many  chiefs,  and 


ioni. 


"^  Diod.  Sic.  1,5.  P.35JU  Livu/HiiL  liQ*  t.%Z. 
*«■  Caeiar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.  isi  z6. 
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*<  rent  into  &ftions  and  parties,  according  to  ttie 
^^  humours  and  paffions  of  their  leaders.  Nor 
^^  againft  nations  fo  powerful  does  aught  fo  much 
^  avail  Us,  as  that  they  confult  not  in  a  body  for 
^  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.  Itisfeldomthattwo 
^  m  three  communities  aflemble  and  unite  to 
^  T^ulfe  any  public  danger  threatening  to  all. 
'*  By  this  means,  while  only  a  fingle  ftate  fought 
*^  at  a  time,  they  were  all  fubdued  one  after 
*♦  another."  '^ 

Colours,  ftandards,  and  military  enfigns  of  va-  Their 
tioias  kinds,  todiftinguilh  the  different  corps  in  ftwdinli, 
an.  army,  and  to  animate  them  with  courage  in 
defence  of  their  infignia,  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  aatiqaity  in  all  countries  ''^%  and  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons^  The  flandard 
of  Fingal,  which  was  called  the  Sun-beam,  is 
dfifcribed  with  great  pomp  in  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian..  ^^  Raife  (cries  the  hero)  my  ftandards  on 
*^  hi§^*^fpread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the 
^*  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found 
^^  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the 
"  fight  '**.**  Inilruments  of  martial  mu^c,  for 
roafing  ihe  courage  of  the  combatants,  calling 
them  to  arms,  founding  the  charge  and  the  re« 
trefit,  were  of  great  antiquity  in  this  ifland,  as 
welLas  in  other  countries.  '^' 


•♦*  Tadt.  Tita  A^  c.xa. 

"^^  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  l.z.  €.49.  p. 316. 

***  Offian't  Poems>  v.i.  p.57.     Id*  ibid.  v.z.  p«4.  w.%,  p.7V 

^^  Cluver.  Gemuii.  AAtiq.  l.z.  c.49.  p«|,xS.     OlSui't  Poemsy 

Th« 
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Military        The  priDces  and  generals  of  the  anokht  Bri- 

of  °the^Bff-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^  *®  ^^®  been  deftitute  of  tfic 
tiihgene-  Iklll  of  condudllng  and  commanding  armies^  or 
'^•*  deficient  in  the  knowledge  or  pra£fcice  of  any 
part  of  their  duty.  In  drawing  up  their  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  they  commonly  placed  their 
infantry  in  the  centre,  in  feveral  lines,  and  in' 
diftin6l  corps,  at  a  diftance  from  each  otiidr } 
and  as  they  chofe  the  aicent  of  a  hill  for  the 
field  of  battle,  all  thefe  lines  were  feen  by  the 
enemy  and  made  a  formidable  appearance,  ri« 
^  fitig  one  above  another  '*K  Each  of  theib  di£ 
tin£b  corps  confifi;ed  of  the  warriors  of  one  dan,: 
commanded  'by  its  own  chieflain'^.  Thefe 
bodies  of  infantry  were  commonly  formed  eaoh 
in  the  fiiape  of  a  wedge,  prejOenting  its  (harpeft 
point  to  the  enemy ;  and  they  were  fo  dij^ofed 
that  they  could  readily  fupport  and  relieve  one 
another '^^  The  cavalry  and  chariots  weiti 
placed  on  the  wings,  or  in  fmall  fiying  partiies 
along  the  front  of  the  army,  to  flcirmiifa  with 
the  enemy  and  begin  the  action  '^.  In  the  rear, 
and  on  the  flanks,  they  placed  their  waggcHis, 
with  their  mothers,  wives,  and  children  in  them ; 
,  both  to  ferve  as  a  fortification  to  prevent  thmc 
being  attacked  in  thefe  parts,  and  to  inflame 
their  courage  by  the  prefence  of  perfons  who 

.*»*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  cj^i  37.    AmaL  L 1%.  c.33, 34. 

^  Ibid.  C34. 

M7  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  l.Zt  c.50.  p. 341. 

'^  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.37. 

were 
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^mre  fo  deaur  to  them,  and  wbc^  fafety  depended 
on  their  bravery  '^.  When  the  army  was  formed 
and  ready  to  engage^  the  commander  in  chief 
rode  along  the  line  in  a  war-chariot^  animating 
the  troops  by  fuch  fpeeches  as  were  mod  likely* 
to  roufe  their  courage  and  exafperate  themagainft 
their  enemies^  while  the  chieftain  of  each  par- 
ticular clan  harangued  his  followers  to  the  fame 
puffofe  '^^  To  thefe  fpeeches  of  their  leaders 
the  troops  replied  with  loud  and  dreadful  cries 
to  exprefs  their  own  alacrity,  and  to  ftrike  terror 
into  the  adverie  army ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle 
being  given,  they  ruflied  forward  to  the  charge  - 
with  great  impetuofity,  ihouting  and  finging  their 
war-longs.**' 

Some  of  the  Britifli  princes  dlfcovered  very  Miiitaiy 
great  abilities  in  the  command  of  armies  and  the  Mage"* 
condudl  of  a  wan    Caffibelanus,  ^Cara6tacus9 
Galgacus,  and  others,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  formed  feveral  plans  of 
op^ations,  and  contrived  ftratagems  and  fur- 
prifes  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  - 
moft  renowned  commanders  of  Greece  and  Rome« 
In  particular  they  obferve,  that  they  chofe  their 
ground  for  fighting  with  great  judgment,  and 
availed  themfelves^  on  all  occa£ons,  of  their 
fuperior  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  beft 


'^  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.x.  c.50.  p.323« 

'**  Tacit.  Annal.  List.  c.34.    Vita  Agric.  c.30i3X>  39.  Xiphilin. 
•K  Dione  in  Nerone. 

manner. 
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maimer'^.    It  caoBofc  iMwrever  be  denied,  lliat 
tke  Britoos  of  thofe  tunes  were  much  fitto-  ftr 
fkinnifliesy  furprifi»,  and  an  irr^olar  kind  of  war^ 
dum  for  fighting  pitched  batdea.    In  the  filmier 
th^  were  often  fucceftfid  againft  the  Romans ; 
in  the  latter,  they  were  never  able  to  refift  the 
fteadj  valour  and  the  fuperior  arms  and  di&qiline 
of  that  vidorious  peojde. 
Vbftificar        It  mnft  likewife  be  confeflfed  that  there  was  one 
^J^^    part  of  the  military  art  of  which-the  anci^it  &i- 
tons  had  veiy  little  knowledge.    This  was  the  art 
of  fortifying,  defending,  and  attacking  cafflas, 
towns,  and  cities.    Their  ftrongeft  places  were 
furrounded  only  with  a  flight  ditch  and  a  rampart 
of  earth,  and  fome  of  them  with  nothing  butf^led 
trees  '^^      They  feldom  threw  up  any  intrench- 
ments  about  their  camps,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  bad  no  other  defence  but  their  carts  and 
waggons  placed  in  a  circle  around  them  '^^    As 
>  the  Britons  of  thefe  times  delighted  to  live,  ib 
they  chofe  to  fight,  in  the  open  fields.     Thdr 
impatient  courage,  and  their  averfion  to  labour, 
made  them  unable  to  endure  the  delays  and  fa- 
tigues  of  defending  or  befieging  fl;rong  places; 
and  they  often  reproached  the  Romans  with 
cowardice^  for  raifing  fuch  folid  works  about  their 
camps  and  ftations  '^^ 

••'  C«f.  de  Bel.  Gal.  L4.  co».  1.5-  ca».  Tacit  Aimal,  l«ia. 
c»33.  Vita  Agric.  c.15,  26. 

'>'  Ctef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  L5.  c.9.  ax. 

'H  Vegetiufy  I.3.  czo. 

'"  See  BoAdkea'tfainotti  fpeechto  heraniiymXipluIiii.cxDioiie 
inKBTOiie. 
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The  art  of  war  had  a  different  fate  from  all  Military 
the  other  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons  after  ^^^  g^^ 
they  were  fubdiied  by  the  Romans,  They  were  tons  de- 
greatly  improved  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  ^"^JJ^^ 
ticeof  the  other  arts,  but  loft  all  their  military  coaqueft. 
IkiU,  and  all  their  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
by  that  event.  For  it  was  the  conftant  policy 
of  the  Romans  to  deprive  all  thofe  nations  whom 
they  fubdued  of  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  to  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  a  fofl  and  efi^minate  way  of  lif^, 
that  they  might  neither  have  the  ability,  not 
even  the  inclination,  tp  Ihake  off  their  yoke. 
This  policy  they  pra6lifed  fo  effeftually  in  this 
ifland,  that  the  provincial  Britons  in  a  little 
time  degenerated  from  a  race  of  brave  ujh- 
daunted  warriors,  into  a  generation  of  effemi- 
nate and  helplefs  cowards.  As  long  as  they 
lived  in  profound  fecurity  under  the  protefl;iott 
pf  their  conquerors,  they  fancied  themfelves  per- 
fe&ly  happy,  and  were  infenfible  of  the  grievous 
lofs  which  they  had  fuftained.  But  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  protestors,  and  left  to 
themfelves,  they  were  foon  convinced  ^y  the 
miferies  in  which  they  were  involved,  "  that 
^^  no  improvements  in  arts,  nor  inCreaie  of  wealth, 
^^  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  national  Ipirit, 
**  and  the  power  of  felf-defence.*'  '*^ 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  arts  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  fubdued 
by  the  Romans ;  and  fuch  the  changes  that  were 

I. 
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jtnade  in  tfaetn  by  that  event.    It  is  now  time  to 
proceed  to  take  a  Ihort  view  of  the  (late  of  the 
fine  or  pleafing  arts  of  fculpture,  painting,  poe-« 
try,  and  mufic,  in  the  fame  period. 
The  plea-       When  we  confider  the  rude  imperfe6l  ftate  of 

dent^Vthe  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  neceflkry  and  ufeful  arts  in  Bri- 
neceflary  tain  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we 
*^^  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  and  plea- 
fing arts,  which  adminifter  only  to  £imufenfient, 
were  quite  unknown  in  this  country  in  thefe  ati- 
cient  times«  For  it  feems  to  be  reafonable  to 
iuppofe  that  mankind  would  not  engage  in  th^ 
purfuit  of  pleafures,  until  they  had  provided  ne- 
ceflaries ;  nor  begin  to  cul  tivate  the  fine  and  orna- 
mental  arts,  before  they  had  brought  the  ufefbl 
ones  to  fome  good  degree  of  perfe6tioki.  In  a 
word,  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  until  men 
were  commodioufly  lodged,  comfortably  clothed, 
and  plentifully  fed,  they  would  neither  have  lei- 
fure  nor  inclination  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
fculpture  and  painting,  nor  to  divert  themfeives 
with  poetry  and  mufic.  But  all  thefe  fine  ^eafon* 
ings  are  contradicted  by  experience,  and  the 
ancient  hifi:ory  of  all  nations.  From,  thence  it 
appears,  that  the  merely  pleafing  arts  were  culti- 
vated as  early  and  as  eagerly  in  every  country  as 
thofe  which  are  moft  neceflkry ;  and  that  man- 
kind everywhere,  began  as  foon  to  feek  the  means 
of  amufement  as  of  fabfifl;ence  '^^    The  ancieot 


*''  Origin  of  Lawti  ArtSy  and  Sdcncesi  p.x6x«    Mtturtdet  San- 
▼ages.  La.  p.44* 

inhabit- 
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iababitants  of  this  ifland  did  not  differ  from  the 
reft  of  mankind  in  this  refpedfc ;  and  when  we 
look  attentively  into  the  few  remaining  monu« 
ments  of  their  hiftory,  we  fliall  be  convinced 
that  tbey  applied  to  fome  of  the  pleafing  arts 
.with  the  greateft.  fbndnefs,  and  with  no  inconfi- 
derable  ,iuccef& 

It  hath  been  often  and  juftly  obferved^^  that  imitative 
maxikind  have  naturally  a  tafte  for  imitation ;  y^^^ 
and  that  from  this  tafle  fome  of  their  mod  in^ 
aoceat  pleafures  and  amufements,  and  the  arts 
ichich  adminifter  to  them,  are  derived.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  two  imitative  arts  of  fciilpture  and 
painting;  the  one  of  which  exhibits  a  folid,  and 
the  otl^r  a  fuperficial,  imitation  of  material  ob- 
jects. As  thefe  two  arts  proceed  from  a  natursd 
piopeniity  which  exerts  itfeli*  with  a  ilirpriiing 
energy  in  Ibme  perfons  without  any  inftru£tion, 
they  are,  and  always  have  been  very  univerfal, 
and  fome  traces  of  them  thay  be  difcovered 
among  tbe  moft  favage  and  uncultivated  na* 
tions*^'.  We  have  good  reafon  therefore  to 
believe  in  general,  that  thefe  arts  were  pra£tifed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  w^re  fubdued 
and  inftru&ed  by  the  Romans ;  but  as  we  have 
Bo  remaining  monuments  to  prove  that  they  had 
any  remarkable  genius  for  them,  or  had  made 
any  diftinguiihed  progrefe  in  them,  a  very  fliort 
view  of  them  will  be  fufficient,  that  we  may 


^  Vof age  de  J.  de  Leryy  pi»a77*    Leicarbot.  Hill,  de  Nouvel 
France,  p»69a. 

have 
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have  room  to  confider  at  a  great  length  the 
other  two  pleafing  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic,  in 
which  we  know  they  greatly  delighted  and 
excelled. 
Scuiptine.  The  idea  of  forming  images  of  men  and  other 
animals  of  clay,  wax,  and  other  foft  fiibftances, 
which  are  eafily  moulded  into  any  form,  is  fb 
natural  and  obvious,  that  the  practice  of  it  hath 
been  very  ancient  and  univer&l  '^^  We  have 
ieen  already  that  the  ancient  Britom  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  part  of  the  potter's 
art ;  it  is  therefore  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  of  them  who  had  a  ftrong  tafle  for  imita* 
tion,  would  make  little  images,  or  figures  of  men 
and  other  creatures,  of  clay,  and  harden  them 
as  they  did  their  earthem  ware.  To  this  they 
would  be  prompted  by  their  natnral  tafte,  their 
defire  of  difplaying  their  ingenuity,  and  of  amni^ 
ing  therofelves  and  others  '^^  When  they  bad 
arrived  at  fome  dexterity  at  working  in  wood, 
they  began  to  ^adorn  thefe  works  with  various 
figures :  particularly  their  war-chariots,  whidi 
were  curioufly  carved,  and  on  which  they  laviflied 
all  their  art  '^'.  As  the  ancient  Britons  excelled 
in  wicker-works,  and  their  bafkets  were  fent  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired ;  fo  they 
employed  this  art  in  forming  works  of  imita- 
tion '^\    For  we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to 


'^  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts  and  Sciences^  t.x.  p.  165. 

'*'  PUn.  Hift.  Nat.  I.35.  c.2». 

»«»  Offian's  Poems,  v.i.  p.xi. 

'^'  Muigrave  Belgium  Brltanmcum,  p.x66/x67« 
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doubt,,  but  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Gayls, 
made  thofe  huge-  coloflal  images  of  wicker, 
defcribe4  by  Cadfar,  for  the ,  horrid  purpof e  of 
human  facri6ces '^^  We  are  quite  ignorant 
whether  the  ancient  Britons  underftood  or  prac« 
tifed  the  arts  of  calling  figures  of  metals,  or  of  ~ 
cutting  them  on  ilones,  nothing  of  this  kind 
which  can  with,  certainty  be  afcribed  to  them 
being  now  extant.  For  that  human  figure  which 
is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Rifingham  in 
Northumberland,  though  it  is  believed  by  fome 
tob&Britifli  on  account  of  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
work,  is  unqueftionably  Roman '^\  It.  is  mc^ 
probable  that  they  were  unpra6lifed  in  thefe  arts, 
and  that  they  were  reftrained  froni  the  cultivation 
of  them  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  which 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  ftatues  and  images  in  their* 
temples  '^^  In  the  defcription  which  is  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Druids  in 
the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  with  their  groves,  altars, 
and  facred  fires,  there  is  not  the  leaft  hint  of  any 
ftatues  or  images  of  their  gods"*.  Csefar  in- 
deed ob^rves,  that  the  Gauls  had  many  ftatues 
in  their  temples,  particularly  of  Mercury '*\ 
But  this  was  probably  an  innovation  to  which 
the  Britdn3  were  ftrangers  before  the  Roman 
invafion. 

***  C«far.  de  Bell.  Gal.  1. 6.  c. i6. 

'*♦  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  239; 

'^*  Dr.  Borlafe's  Antiq.  Comwalli  p.xao. 

'••  Tacit.  Aimal.  L14*  c.30. 

'•7  Cafar.deBelGal.  U6.  c,X7* 
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statueti  ^  After  the  authority  of  tlie  Druids  was  de- 
ftroyed,  and  thaft  of  the  Romans  eftablilhed,  tfa« 
ufe  of  ftatues  was  efle^tually  introduced  into  the 
temples,  and  public  and  private  houfes  in  this 
ifland.  For  the  Romans  were  at  that  period  fi> 
extravagantly  fond  of  ftatues^  that  Rome  was  ia 
a  mapneif  peopled  with  them ;  and  they  abounded 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  their  empire  ^.  When 
Roman  colonies,  towns, .  and  ilations  were  built 
in  Britain,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were 
adorned.  Or  rather  crowded,  (according  to  the 
cuftom  of  th$t  people,)  with  the  ftatues  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  other  great  men,.  To  provide  all 
thefe  ftatues  for  adoration  and  ornament,  colleges 
i)T  corporations  of  ftatuaries  were  eftabliflied  in 
many  places  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain. '**• 
Few  of  Of  all  that  prodigious  multitude  of  ^atues 

maining.  ^^^^  which  the  Roman  temples,  and  other  public 
and  private  buildings  in  this  ifland,  were  adorned, 
there  are  very  few  now  remaining;  and  theie 
few  mutilated  and  of  little  value.  The  intra* 
duflion  of  Chriftianity  occaftoned  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  of  thofe  which  had  been  the  objects 
of  idolatrous  worihip ;  which  were  either  broke 
in  pieces,  or  negle£ted  and  left  expofed  to  all 
injuries.  "  The  Deities  (fays  Gildas)  of  the  Bri* 
tons,  before  their  converiion  to  Chriftianity, 
or  rather  the  devils  which  they  worfhipped, 
^*  alfnoft  exceeded  thofe  of  Egypt  in  number : 

•«.^fin.  Hift.  Nat.  1«  35.  cu  tu 
'*»  Hociley's  Brit.  Ron.  p.j4i. 
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'  ^  fomei  of  whole  ftatues  we  ftill  fee  both  within 
^  and  without  the  walls  of  their  defer^ 
^  temples  *^/^  The  Romans,  at  their  departure, 
probably  carried  off  feme  of  thofe  pieces  of 
feulpture  that  were  moft  admired;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  together  with  the  edifices 
which  they  adorned,  were  deftroyed  by  tht  Scots 
and  PiSis  in  their  incurfions,  and  by  the  Saxons 
in  their  long  wars.  The  few  pieces  which  have 
efcaped  all  thefe  accidents  and  the  ipjuri^  of 
time,  and  are  now  preferved  with,  care  in  the 
repofitories  of  the  curious,  are  chiefly  figures  cut 
on  altars,  and  other  flones,  in  Bafib  and  Alto 
Relievo'^'.  Some  of  thefe  are  in  a  fine  and  deli^ 
cate  tafte ;  but  the  greateft  number  of  them 
plainly  indicate  that  the  fculptor's  art  was  oja  the 
decline  when  they  were  cut. 

Painting  is  another  of  the  pleafing  and  imita-  Pimting 
tive  arts,  which  reprefents  vifible  o^^jefils.  on  ?]^^' 
flnooth  furfaces,  by  lines  and  colours.  Some 
rude  beginnings  of  this  art  have  been  difcovered 
,  among  the  moft  fkvage  nations  ^^^ ;  and  the  firft 
eflays  of  it  were  certainly  very  ancient  in  this 
ifland^  There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  relate 
ing  to  the  ancient  Britons  which  is  better  atteiled. 
Or  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  that  of  their  body-painting  '^^ 

>'o  Gikbe  Hift.  c.  a. 

'»'  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  b.  %.  c.i,  a. 

'*'  Voyage  de  J.  Leiy^  p.  477.     Moeurt  de  Saunges*  1.  %•  p. 44* 

*»'  C«&r.  de  Bei.  G^  L5.  c.  14.  Tacit.  Viu  Agric.  c.xr. 
Pomp.  MeU»  L3,  e.6.  Flm.  Hift.  Nat;  t.  %%,  c.  x.  Solin.  c.  35. 
Hcradiaa.  {•$•  C47.    Ifidsr^Orig.  1x9.  €.93. 
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Cflefar  and  Pliny  fpeak  of  this  painting  as  con« 
filling  of  one  uniform  colour,  fpread  over  the 
whole  body.  "  All  the  Britons  in  general  .ftain 
<<  themfelves  with  woad,  which  makes  their 
••  Ikins  of  a  blue  colour.  The  Britifli  women» 
^^  both  married  an4  unmarried,  befmear  their 
**  whole  bbdies  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  called 
^<  Glaftum,  (woad,)  and  fo  appear  quite  naked  at 
•*  fome  of  their  religious  folemnities,  refemt)ling 
"  ^Ethiopians  in  colour*'*."  This  operation  of 
.  rubbing  or  befmearing  the  whole  body  with  the 
juice  of  one  herb,  is  fo  fimple,  that  it  hardly 
deferves  the  name  of  art. '  But  other  writers  re- 
prefent  this  body-painting  of  the  ancient  Britons 
as  performed  in  a  more  artificial  manner  ;  and 
confiiling  of  a  variety  of  figures  of  beafl:s,  birds, 
trees,  herbs,  and  other  things,  drawn  on  the 
fldn,  or  on  the  above  colour  as  a  ground.  "  The 
^  **  Britons  draw  upon  their  naked  bodies  the 
<^  figures  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  they 
<*  efteem  fo  great  an  ornament,  that  they  wear 
**  no  clothes,  that  thefe  figures  may  be  e%pofed 
^  ^«  to  view  *'^"  We  learn  from  other  authors,  that 
this  body«painting  was  a  diftindt  trade  or  pro« 
feffion  in  thofe  times;  and  that  thefe  artifts  began 
their  work,  by  making  the  intended  figures  upon 
the  fkin  with  the  punctures  of  fharp  needles,  that 
it  might  imbibe  and  retain  the  colouring  mat- 
ter ''••    This  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  painful 

-7i  Csltf.de Bel.  QflL  L5.  c.Z4.    Flia.Hift.N4t.  l%%i  e.x. 

^*  Herodijm..  Lj.  c.47. 

'T  Miaa^  Lji,  fub.fia.  ^ 
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Operation ;  and  thofe  were  efteemed  the  brdveft 
fellows  who  bore  it  with  the  greateft  fortitude ;" 
who  receivedthe  deeped  punctures,  and  imbibed 
the  greateft  quantity  of  paint*".  When  thefe 
figures  were  made  on  the  body  in  childhood,  as 
they  commonly  were,  they  gr6w  and  enlarged 
with  it,  and  continued  upon  it  through  life"^^  \ 

Perfons  of  inferior  rank  had  but  a  few  of  thefe 
figures,  of  a  fmall  iize,  and  coarfe  workmanihip,, 
painted  on  their  bodies ;    biit  thofe  of  better 
families  had  theip  in  greater  numbers,  of  larger 
dimenfions,  and  more  elegantly  executed,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  degrees  of    nobility  *^^. 
*^  The  name  of  the  Pi6ls  correfponds  very  well 
•*  with  the  appearance  of  their  bodies.      For 
**  they  fqueeze  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  into     • 
«  figures  made  on  their  bodies  with  the  points  o< 
"  needles ;  and  fo  carry  the  badges  of  their  no- 
«  bility  on  their  fpotted  Ikins ''-.''     As  both 
.fexes  painted,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Britifh  ladies  would  not  be  fparing  of  thefe  fine 
figures  on   their  bodies,  which  were  at  once 
efteemed  fo  honourable  aiid  ornamental.  ^^  Have 
**  you  riot  feen  in  Thrace  (where  this  practice  oi 
"  body*painting  prevailed)  many  ladies  of  high 
<*  rank  having  their  bodies  aUnoft  covered  with 
**  figures  ?     Thofe  who  are  moft  honourable, 
<«  and  defcended  of  the  beft  families,  have  th« 

f  *  •     • 

I  .  I  .  ' 

'""  Solinuty  1.35.  fub.  fiiu 

■^  Id.  ibid.  Claudian.  de  Bello  OedcOtir*43i- 

^  Amman.  Marcellm*  1.31.  c.j. 

***  Ifidor.  Orig.U  a9.  €.»3. 
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^^  greaiieff  bumber  and  variety  of  thefe  figures'*  V 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  feveried 
royalaod  taoble  families  derived  their  family  names 
from  thofe  animals  and  other  things  which  their 
asceftors  had  painted  on  their  bodies. 

In  proportion  as  clothes  came  into  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  this  pradtice  of  body^paint* 
kkg  declined ;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  com* 
pletely  clothed,  it  was  wholly  laid  afide.  But 
the  art  of  painting  did  not  fufier  any  thing  by 
that  change.  For  in  order  to  preferve  their 
family  diftinidfcions,  and  the  ancient  badges  of 
their  hobiUty,  they  then  painted  the  fame  figures 
6f  various  anifnals  and  other  things  on  thehr 
fliields,.  which  they  had  formerly  painted  on 
their  fa6d]ies'^\  The  artvof  painting  even  gra- 
dually imp3H)ved ;  and  thofe  %ures  which  had 
been  painted  of  one  cdour  only  on  their  bodies, 
were  painted  of  various  colours,  m  imitation  of 
Ufe,  on  their  fhields'^^  The  Gauls  had  made 
ftill  greater  progreis  than  the  Britons  or  Ger- 
mans in  this  art  of  adorning  their  (hields  ;  for 
&me  of  their  greateil  men  had  thefe  figures  of 
animals  cafl^  in  brais  and  inlaid,  which  made 
tliem  ferve  for  a  further  fecority  to  their  peribns, 
M  well  as  for  badges  of  their  nobility  '\ 


^  I>io..Cliryfoit  Orat.X4.  p.  asji  %$4.     Pelloutier  Hiftoire  de 
Cckety  Lx.  p.  994* 
.  '*'  ChiTtr*  German.  Antiq.  Lz*  ««44.  p.i»9(i, 

**'  Tacit,  de  Mbrib.  Gkrm.  c.  6. 

"«  Diod.  Sicul.  L5«  ^  30.  'pt353. 
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Whatever  &jil  the  ancient  Briibons  had  acgair^d  Painting 
in  the  art  of  paioting  before,  they  were  fubdued  JJ^^the^ 
by  the  Romans,  we  have  good  reafon  ito  believe  Roman 
that  they  were  much  improved  in  it  by  the  in-»  conqueft. 
ftru6Uons  axxd  example  of  tbefe  ingenious  con- 
^erors }  who,  at  that  period,  greatly  delighted 
and  excelled  in  that  art.    Whoever  will  take 
the  teouble  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
of  the  35tJi  feook  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  ieeing  how  early  the  ^ 
art  of  painting  was  introduced  into  Rome ;  how 
eagerly  and  AiccefsfuUy  it  was  cultivated  there, 
not  only  by  profefled  surtiils,  but  even  by  fome  of 
the  mod  illuilrious  heroes  of  that  republic ;  and 
how  greatly  all  who^  exceUed  in  it  were  en- 
couraged '^^  By  thefe  means  the  art  of  painting, 
in  all  its  branches,  was  brou^t  to  great  perfec- 
tion :  and  not  only  the  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  their  walls  and  ceilings  painted  in 
the  moft  exquifite  manner;  but  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  wesdthy  Romans  were  adorned  with 
the  mpft  beautiful  and  coftly  pi^ures  ^^.    It  is 
j)€>t  to  he  imagined^  tbeief  ore,  that  the  people  ot 
Britain,  who  were  not  deftitute  of  a  natural  tafte 
for  painting,  could  behold  fo  many  beauti&l 
.pictures,  and  obferve  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed,  without  making  improvements 
in  this  art«    It  is  very  probable  that  among  the 
great  (pultitude  of  artificers  carried  out  of  Britain 

'»«  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L  3$^  c-3> 4. 
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A.  D.  296.,  by  the  Emperor  Conftantius,  to  affifl 
in  building  and  adorning  his  favourite  city  of 
Autun,  there  were  fculptors  and  painters,  as  weD 
as  archite6ls.  "^ 

There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  in  the*  hit 
tory  of  the  ancient  Britons  more  furprifing  than 
that  of  their  early  and  admirable  tafte  for  poetry. 
This  tafte  (which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
other  Celtic  nations)  exerted  itfelf  in  a  very  con- 
fpicuous  manner,  long  before  they  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  moft  neceflaryarts**". 
At  a  time  when  they  were  almoft  naked,  and 
without  tolerable  lodgings ;  when  they  chiefly 
depended  on  what  they  catched  in  hunting  for 
their  fubfiftence,  they  compofed  the  moft  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful  poems,  of  various  kinds,  on 
many  different  fubjefts.  *•• 

It  hath  been  often  enquired  what  it  was  that 
made  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions, begin  fo  early,  and  delight  fo  much  to 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  lofty  and  figurative 
language  of  poetry,  rather  than  in  the  plain  and 
eafy  ftyle  of  profe.  To  this,  fome  have  imagined, 
they  were  prompted  by  the  ardour  of  their 
devout  afFeftions,  the  warmth  of  their  love  arid 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that  in 
confequence  of  this,  their  firft  poetical  compo- 
fitions  were  facred  hjrmns  to  the  honour  of  the 


'^.  Euxnen.  Panegyr.  8. 

>••  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  des  Celtes^  1. 1.  c.  xb. 

'"9  Poemt  of  Oifian,  a  toU.  Londoa  ij6h  1763* 
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Deity  ^^.     Others  have  fuppofed  that  poetry  vas 
the  child  of  love ;  and  that  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  fex  were  the  fubje6ts  of  the  moft  ancient 
poems ;  while  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  love  of  fame,  and  a  paflionate  defire  of  paint- 
ing their  own.  great  actions  or  thofe  of  their 
princes  and  patrons  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  in- 
fpired  the  firft  poets  '*'.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  thefe  and  all  the  other  paffions  of  the  human 
heart,  when  they  are  very  much  inflamed,  arfe 
apt  to  break  out  in  bold,  daring,  and  if  you 
pleafe,  poetical  expreffions ;  butthey  are  no  lefe 
apt  to  difdain  the  reftraints  of  harmony,  rhyme, , 
and  meafure,  and  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  re^ 
gular  compofition.     Befides,  though  we  flioiild 
allow  that  the  ardour  of  their  various  paffions 
(which  are  fubjeS;  to  few  reftraints  in  the  firft 
ftages  of  fociety)  infpn-ed  their  facred  hymns, 
their  love  fonnets,  their  flattering  panegyrics, 
their  biting  fatires,  and  their  mournful  elegies; 
this  will  not  account  for  their  many  |rtetical 
compofitions  on  hiftory,  divinity,  morality,  phi- 
lofophy,    and  law,    in   which   paflion   had   no 
fbare  ^\    We  muft  therefore  look  for  fome  more 
powerful  and  univerfal  caufe  of  this  univerfad 
practice  of  all  ancient  nations,  of  making  all 
their  compofitions  in  verfe.      This  caufe  was 
prdbsd>Iy  no  other  than  neceflity,  the  jnother  of 
many  of  the  moft  nobte  and  ufeful  inveniiona.  * 

'^  M.  Rollin  Belles  Lettresy  Lx.  p.  289. 

'*'  Origin  of  Lawsy  Arts,  and  Sdencesi  v.x*  p*342»  34 J* 

'^  Ci^.  de  fieU  OaU  I&.C14. 

Before 
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Before  the  ufe  of  letters  and  writmg  is  introduced 
into  a  country,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  of  its  in- 
habitants to  engage  the  public  attention  to  Kis 
thoughts  on  any  fubjeA,  to  have  them  circulated 
among  his  cotemporaries,  and  tranfinitted  to 
pofterity,  but  by  clothing  them  in  melodtoos 
numbers,  and  adorning  them  with  the  charms  <^ 
poetry  '^^  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  engage 
and  enable  m^d  to  commit  compdfitions  of  any 
length  to  thdrown  memories,  or  to  teach  them  to 
their  children*  It  is  not  perhaps  tiaturally,  but 
it  is  certainly  morally  impoffible,  that  fo  long  a 
work  as  that  of  Offian's  poems,  for  example, 
could  have  been  preferved  through  fo  many  ages, 
without  ever  having  been  committed  to  writing, 
if  it  had  been  compofed  in  the  plain,  ihnple, 
tmadorned  ftyle  of  profe.  But  the  melodious 
founds  of  poetry  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  its 
bold  figures  and  beautiful  defcriptions  fo  pleafing 
td  the  imagination,  and  its  pathetic  expreffions  of 
I'^^fve,  joy,  grief,  terror,  and  other  paffions  fo  affeA- 
ing  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  certain  period  of  fociety 
it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  nar- 
rative age  to  repeat  them,  and  one  of  the  higheft 
entertainments  of  ingenious  youth  to  hear  them, 
and  commit  th6m  to  memory.  ^ 

vtrioot         -^^  ^^^^®  obfervations  account  for  the  eariy  xn- 

kindf  of     trodu£tion  and  great  popularity  of  poetry  among 

v^^*      the  ancient  Britons,  fo  they  account  alib  for  '^ 

many  different  kinds  of  their  poetical  compo« 

16  fitibns. 
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fitions*  Before  the  ufe  of  letters,  tbe  i^ogifitge 
on  all  important  occafions  was  poetical ;  eveiy 
thing  that  was  intended  to  be  generally  known, 
or  long  remembered  j  every  thing,  in  a  word^ 
Except  the  mere  chit-chat  of  common  converfiu 
tion,  was  expi'efled  in  fom^  kind  of  verfe  or  num- 
bers '^.  It  was  even  long  after  the  introdu^on 
of  letters  into  ifeveral  countries  of  Europe,  and 
probably  into  Britain,  before  any  thing  but  po^ 
try  was  thought  worthy  of  tfeing  written.  It 
may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  a  brief 
detail  of  fome  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  poeti* 
cal  compofitions  of  the  anpient  Britons,  with 
(hoit  ipecimens  of  a  lew  of  them. 

That  they  compofed  hymns  to  the  honour  of  S<<^mi 
their  Gods,  which  they  fung  at  their  facrifices  "^^""^ 
and  other  religions  folemnities,  we  haye  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  doubt'^^  For  this  was  the  uniform 
pra6t:ice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations ;  and  it  was  th^ 
peculiar  province  of  one  of  the  orders  of  their 
prieils  to  compofe  and  fing  thefe  lacred  hymns'^\ 
We  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  none  of 
tbeiacred  hymns  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  now 
extant,  fince  they  were  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  fo  many  ages  have  elapfed  ifince  their 
Religion  wa6  deftroyed. 

The  fpeculative  principles  and  moral  ^precepts,  Theoiogi- 
as  well  as  the  devotional  exercifes  of  the  religion  c*^t  pMo- 

^         ibphkib 

'^  Pelloutier  Hifloire  des  Celtet^  hi.  p.368.iS4.    Ifidor.  Orig. 
hi.  eft;'* 

^  Diod.  Sictil.  !.»•  $47.  p.  156.    T«dt.deM«iib*.0«sua.  ca* 
^  Dr.  M^crHm'f  Dtflkutwmt  p.  io$^  ao? . 
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and  jmidi.  0f  the  ancietit  ftitons,  were  coached  in  verie ; 

^  I**™*  and  conftituted  a  part  of  that  extenfive  poetical 
{yRem  of  erudition,  in  which  the  Druids  in- 
flru Aed  their  dilciples  '^.    All  the  difierent  parts 
of  their  natural    philofbphy,    aflronomy,  and 
mathematics,  were  clothed  in  the  (ame  dre&; 
and  they  coropoied  many  long  poems,  not  only 
concerning  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Gods,  but 
alio  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the  magni^ 
tude  of  the  world,  the  form,  magnitude,  and 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c. '''    Even 
their  laws,  and  thofe  of  all  the  other  ancient  na- 
tions  of  Europe,  though  they  may  feem  to  be  a 
very  improper  fubjed;  for  poetry,  were  preferved 
and  taught  in  the  fame  manner.    Nay,  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  firfl  things  in  which  they 
inftru£led  their  youth,  to  repeat  and  fing  the 
laws  of  their  country,  that  if  they  violated  them, 
they  might  not    pretend  ignorance'^.      The 
poems  which  they  compofed  on  thefe  and  other 
fubje^  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  were 
£o  numerous,  that  fome  of  their  youth  Q^ent  no 
fewer  than  twenty  [years  in  committing  them  to 
memory "». 

The  hiftory  and  annals  of  the.  ancient  Britons, 
and  of  the  other  Celtic  nations,  were  compofed  in 
vecfe,  and  fung  to  the  mufic  of  the  harp  ^«    As 

■^  Cdar.  de  BeL  GaL  L6.  cz4. 
"^  U.ibid.     lScla»  L3.  c.a« 
fBJBIianVar.Ifift.L2.c39. 
'^  CmL  6teBd. GtL  16.  C14.     Mela*  Is.uu 
•^Taat.deMofik.Geniiaii.c-2.  StnOKH  Li,p.iS.     iLMalkf 
Jstndiidioa  a  nfifioiiede  Dannoiiaic^  p*i4a» 
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foon  as  a  king  or  chieftain  had^refolved  on  a  mili« 
tary  expedition,  he  made  choice  of  fome  famous 
poet  or  poets  to  attend  his  peribn ;  to  behold^ 
record,  and  celebrate  his  great  exploits,  in  the 
moft  magnificent  and  flattering  flrains.  Poffldo- 
nius  of  Apamea  fays,  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  his  hiftory,  <^  That  it  is  the  cuftom  of  all  the 
*'  Celtic  princes  when  they  go  to  war,  to  carry 
^'  with  them  a  certain  number  of  poets,  who  eat 
^'  at  their  tables^  and  fing  their  praifes  to  the  peo« 
**  pie,  who  gather  around  them  in  crowds  *'^'' 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Oilian,  the  renowned 
Caledonian  bard,  are  poetical  hiftories  of<the 
martial  expeditions  of  his  illuftrious  father  Fingal, 
his  fon  Ofcar,  and  other  heroes  '°*.  From  .thefe 
hi/lorical  fongs,  the  hiftorians  of  feveral  coun- 
tries compofed  the  mod  ancient  parts  of  their 
ref|)e6iive  hiftories. 

Heroic  poems,  or  poems  in  praife  of  the  kings,  Hen>ic 
heroes,  and  great  men  of  their  country,  were  p^^^°*^  - 
the  favourite  works  of  the  ancient  Britiih  b^rds, 
in  which  they  employed  all  their  art,  and  exerted 
all  their  genius.     *'  The  bards  (fays  Ammianus 
«*  Marcellinus)  celebrate  the  brave  aSiions  of  ,, 

•*  illuftrious  men  in  Ijeroic  poems,  which  they 
«  fing  to  the  fweet  founds  of  the  lyre  *°^  Two 
of  thefe  heroic  poems,  the  works  of  an  ancient 
Britifli  bard,  are  ftill  extant,  and  have  lately 
appeared  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  and  been  iilufl^rated 

% 

^'  Athansensy  L6.  c.X2. 

*'  Offian^s  Poems,  paifim.     Keating's  Hill,  of  Ireland^  p.j|a. 

^^  Ajninia]i.MarceL  Lxc.  c»9» 
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by  a  criticifm,  not  unworthy  of  fuch  beai:rtsifol 
and  precious  remains  of  antiquity  *^.  The  pre- 
ibrvation  of  thefe  two  admirable  poems  tbrougb 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  mex^y  by  miemory 
and  tradition,  is  a  lufficient  proof  of  the  prodi* 
gious  fondnefs  of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  and  of 
their  pofterity,  for  fuch  poetical  compofitiohs. 

Though  the  praife  of  heroes  was  the  moft  fre- 
quent and  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  Britifli 
bards;  yet  they  fometimes  compofed  iatirical 
pieces  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
^^  The  bards  (fays  Diodoros  Siculus)  are  excelletit 
^^  and  melodious  poets,  and  fing  their  poems  in 
^^  which  they  praife- ibme,  andfatiri^e  others,  to 
♦*  the  mulic  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre^." 
There  are  very  few  of'  thefe  fatirical  ftrokes  in 
the  works  of  the  humane  and  generous  Offian, 
whofe  foul  delighted  in  the  praife  of  heroes ;  but 
they  became  more  frequent  in  the  poems  of  ftic- 
ceeding  bards,  which  at  length  made  them  for* 
feit  the  public  efteem  and  favour  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  expofed  them  to  univerfad  con* 
tempt  and  hatred.  *°* 
War  fongs  As  War  was  the  great  bufinefs  and  chief  delight 
rfdiiferent  ^£.  jj^^  auciout  Britifli  princes,  fo  it  was  one  of 

the  moil  frequent  fubje^s  of  the  fongs  of  their 


^  See  YmpX  andTemoray  in  Oflian's  Woiics.  DrlKair^s 
fertatioo  on  the  Poems  of  Offian*  In  tbii  difotation*  and  in  tke 
Tranflator'i  prefacety  the  reader  will  find  the  genuinenefs  of  Offian't 
Poemi  fully  eftablilhed. 

**  Diod.  Sicnl.  L5.  Jjx.  p. 354* 

^  Offian't  Poemsy  ▼•a.  p,«zz2.  note  %m 

poets. 
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|>aet$»  For  it  was  their  opinion  that  martial 
ibngs  enlivened  war^  fupported  the  yidding  fighty 
and  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  combatants  *^'« 
Sometimes,  indeed,  whtia  the  bards  did  not  ap^ 
prove  of  war,  they  flmgfuch  mild  pacific  ftraina 
B8  calmed  the  ra^  of  two  hoftile  armies  ready  to 
engage;  and  brought  about  a  peace.  *^They 
^*  pay  a  great  regard  to  their  bards  or  poets  in 
**  the  aflSiirs  of  peace,  but  ftill  greater  in  thofe 
^^  of  wan  Sometimes,  when  two  armies  have 
*^  been  (landing  in  order  of  battle,  with  fwords 
'^  drawn  and  lances  extended,  on  the  point  of 
'<  engaging  in  a  moft  furious  confliA,  thefe 
poets  have  fl;ept  in  between  them,  and  by  their 
fseeet  perfuafive  fongs  have  calmed  their  fury 
^  like  that  of  wild  beails.  Thus,  even  among 
^*  thefe  fierce  barbarians,  rage  gave  way  to  wi£ 
•Vdom,  and  Mars  yielded  to  the  Mufes/'**' 

But  the  ancient  Britifh  bards  more  frequently  For  in- 
employed  the  power  and  influence  of  their  art  to  Jj^!^  ^ 
increafe  than  to  ex;tinguifli  the  flames  of  war  and  comb«t- 
the  rage  of  battle.    TTiey  were  the  heralds  who  *"** ' 
proclaimed  war  and  challenged  the  enemy  to 
fight,  and  this  harfli  office  they  performed  in 
fohgs.    "  I  fent  (fitys  Offian)  the  bard,  with 
•*  fongs,   to  call  the  foe  to  fight "»."     They 
compofed  thofe  martial  fongs  that  were  fung  by 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge,  to 

^  Oflian%  Poeioiy  r»i*  p.56« 
*^  Diod.Sicul.  L5.  531.  p.  154* 
*''^  OiSan's  PoeiDii  ^.a*  p»x63. 
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.  roufe  their  own  courage,  and  to  ilrike  terror  into 
their  enemies  *°.    Thefe  fongs  were  called  Bar- 
diti,  from  their  authors  the  bards.     The-troops 
began  to  fing  thefe  in  a  low  key,  and  as  they  ad* 
vance.d  they  raifed  their  voices  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  laft  they  uttered  the  mod  dreadful  and 
terrifying  founds.  *" 
for  rouf.        When  their  friends  were  hard  prefled,  and  in 
ing  Uieir     danger  of  giving  way,  the  bards  endeavoured 
to  revive  their  fpirits  and  courage  by  their  fongs; 
of  which  the  reader  may  take  the  following  long 
of  a  famous  bard  to  a  Britiih  hero,  when  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  his  enemy,  as  a 
ijpecimen:  "Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds. 
*'  High-lfounden   king  of  fpears.'    Strong  arm 
**  in  every  perilous  toil.     Hard  heart  that  never 
*'  yields.     Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death. 
"  Cut  down  the  foe.     Be  thine  arm  like  thun- 
der.   Thine  eyes  like  fire.    Thy  heart  of  folid 
tock.     Whirl  round  thy^fword  as  a  meteor  at 
**  night,  and   lift  thy  fliield  like  the  flame  of 
**  death.    Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds ! 
"  cut  down  the  foe.    Deftroy— The  heroes  heart 
"  beat  high.''  *" 
Elegiac  When  braye  and  good  princes  or  chieftains 

P^*^*      fell  in  battle,  the  bards  bewailed  their  fall  in 
fuch  mournful  and  pathetic  ftrains  as  thefe: 


.  1 


*'•  Taicit,  dc  Morib.  Gennan.  c  3. 

"'  Id.  ibid.  Ammianus  MarceL  l.xy.  c.i$*  —  This  kind  of 
poem  or  war-fong^  was  called  Bfofnuha  Cathy  that  is  to  fay^  ini^Mr- 
ation  to  war.    Dr.  M^Fherfon's  Difotationsr  p.  %%%• 

"'  Oiiian's  Poemsy  y.i.  p.56«  ^ 


"  Weep, 
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^  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven,  and  ye  tftaids 
•'  of  the  dreamy  Loda !  Like  a  tree  they  grew 
^  on  the  hills^  and  they  have  fallen  Uke  the 
^  oak  <^  the  delart,  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream, 
^  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain^ 
«  Qfcar !  chief  of  every  youth  j  thou  feeft  how 
**  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth 
**  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of  bards. 
**  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle ;  but  calm 
**  wasRyno,in  the  days  of  peace — Reft,youngeft 
•*  of  my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too 
**  muft  be  no  more :  for  the  warrior  one  day  muft 
"« fidl"^''  But  fuch  a  noble  fenfe  had  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  bards  of  the  dignity  of  fong, 
and  of*  the  facred  laws  of  truth,  that  they 
dedined  to  adorn  the  faU  of  the  greateft  princes 
with  their  lamentations,  if  they  had  been  guilty 
of  any  thing  unbecoming  heroes.  *^  An  hundred 
*^  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ;  but  no 
**  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had 
^  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  remembered 
**  the  fall  of  Carmac !  What  could  they  fay  in 
«•  Cairbar'spraife?*'"* 

The  vi6t;ories  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  THomphit 
celebrated  by  the  bards  in  the  moft  fublime  and  ^^ 
joyous  ftrains  ^*^    When  a  Britifh  chief  returned 
from[  a  fuccefsful  expedition^  he  entered  the  place 
of  his  refidence  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  followed  by 

''3  Offiin't  Poemi^  v.x.  p.7o. 

"♦  Id.  ibid.  Y.a.  p.  17. 

'*'  Diod*  Sicul.  Lj.  (»9*  p«35ft* 

vox..n.  H  hit 
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biti  broapS)  and  precfded  by  all  his  bardi»  Aug** 
ing  the  fong  of  vi6tory«    How  beautiful  is  the 

following  fong  of  viStotyj  which  was  ittog  before 
the  renowned  Fingal,  at  one  of  his  triamplMint 
entries  into  Selma,  about  fbn<«fet.  ^<  Haft  thou 
^*  left  :khy  bhie  courfe  in  heaven,  golden^haited 
fon  of  the  iky!  The  Weil  hath  opened  its 
^^  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The 
waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  j  they  lift 
their  trembling  heads ;  they  fee  thee  lovely  in 
thy  fleep;  hut  they  Ihrink  away  with  fear. 
^  Reft  in  thy  fliadowy  cave»  O  fon !  and  let  thy 
*^  return  be  with  joy. — But  let  a  thoulknd  lights 
^  arife  to  the  fouod  of  the  harps  of  Selma :  let 
*'  the  beam  Qiread  in  the  hal],  the  king  of  Shells  ' 
**  IS  returned !  The  ftrife  of  Crom  is  paft,  like 
*^  founds  that  are  no  more :  raifo  the  fi>Dg. 
<^  O  Bards !  the  king  is  returned  with  hk 
<•  fame."  "* 
Dying  So  great  was  the  fondnefr  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

tons** tons  for  poetry,  and  fo  much  were  they  accuT- 
tomed  to  exprefi  their  thoughts  on  all  great 
occafions  in  verfe,  that  they  fometimes  compoTed 
verfeU)  and  fung  them  in  their  dyiftg  moments*". 
*^  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain  ftream ; 
^^  ftretcfaed  out  his  arm  and  faid-«j)aughter  c^ 
<«  Cormac*Cairbar,  thou  haft  flain  Dnchomar ! 

"'  OfBan's  Pocmt,  ▼•  i.  p.  1939  X94. 

''7  QdAlif  Olor  notD  pofitnrut  fittore  vitim» 
Ingemity  €t  mcftif  nmlceni  concentibus  annu 
VndkfQ  qucritur  nakonk,  Aincrt  caattt. 

15  ^  The 
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*^I«ef#ord  18  cold  in  my  breftft;  MonMt  I 
^fB^litc<M.  Give  mc  to  Moina  the  maidt 
^<  DuehooDar  was  the  draam  of  her  night.  S^e 
^  will  raife  my  tMsb ;  add  the  hunter  fliall  fee 
^  it,  and  praife  me.  But  draw  the  fword  from 
^  my  breaft ;  Morn^*  t\m  fteel  is  cdd/'^'* 

Next  to  the  martial  feata  of  heroes,  the  charms  Lo^e 
^  the  fair^  and  the  cares  and  joys  of  virtuous  ^^'^^ 
loVe,  were  the  moil  frequent  and  delightful  fub« 
je^9  of  the  ibi^^of  the  ancient  Britilh  bards. 
Th^r  di^riptions  of  female  beauty  are  always 
(hort  «Mfid  delicate ;  expreffive  of  the  modefty  and 
innocence  of  the  ladies^  minds,  as  well  as  of  the 
charata  of  their  perfbns.  <*  Half  hid  in  her 
^*  fliady  groves,  Rofbrana  raifed  the  fong*  Her 
<<  white  hands  tofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her 
''  blne^oUing  eyes*  She  was  like  a  fpirit  of 
*<  heaven  half^^iblded  in  the  ikirt  of  a  ciopd.  -^ 
<*  She  rofe  bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul.  «-^ 
^*  Cortnac  beh^d  me  dark* -^ He  gave  the  white- 
^*  bofomed  maid.-^She  came  with  bending  eye, 
<<  amidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavenly  looks  -*-» 
<^  dhe  came^'^"  How  tender,  pure,and  paflionate 
are  the  fdllowing  ftrains  of  an  ancient  BrttiOi 
chieftain ;  expreffing  his  wedded  love  to  hisab- 
fent  queen !  ^*  O !  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  oi . 
<*  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaictu 
<<  SUike  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Bragela,  (he 
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*"  Offian's  Poemst  v.z.  p.9. — See  the  Dying  Ode  of  Regner 
Lodbrog,  in  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry*     London^  1763. 

*'9  Offiin't  Poemsy  t.  i.  p^^y  68. 

N  a  "  that 
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»  that  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  Mift,  the  fpoufe  of 
^  Semo's  fon.  Doft  thcni  raiie  thy  fair  &ce&om 
H  the  rock  to  find  tive  fiuls  of  Cuchullin  ?  —  Hie 
^*  fea  is  rolling .  far  diftant^  and  its  white  foam 
<<  fliall  deceive  tlteefor  my  laila.  Retire,  for  it 
*^  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  ia 
<^  thy  h  air.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts,  and 
<<  think  of  the  times  that  are  paft :  for  I  will  not 
<<  return  till  the  ftorm  cf  war  is  cea&d.    O ! 

• 

<*  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her 
*^  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-h^ 
^^  is  the  white-boibnied  daughter  of  Soq^**^'' 
So  ftri£l  was  the  connedtion  between  love  and 
poetry  in  thefe  times,  that  their,  courtlhips  were 
commonly  carried  on  in.verfe ;  and  what  is  now 
efteemed  an  ahfurdity  on  the  iftage,  was  tbeo 
aAed  in  real  lifei  Some  of  thefe  poetical  court- 
fliips  are  ftill  preferved  in  hiftory,  and  in  the 
works  of  ancient  bards*^^ 
Feftai'  The  ancient  Britiih  poets  compofed  fongs  for, 

^""'^^       increafing  the  mirth  of  feaits,  beguiling  the  te- 
dioufiieft  of  joumkA,  and  of  la2>our^  and  for 
many  other  occafions^**.    But  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  purfue.  this  detail  any  further.    For 
«very  incident  of'  any  confequence,  either,  in 
.  peace  or  war,  was  made  the  fub9e6l  of  a  poem. 
BeautiMof     Wehavenot  afufficientnunlberofthefepoemS) 
wt^"*"^  compofed  by  different  poets  in  this  moil  ancient 


poftry. 


''*  Oi&an's  Potm^  v.  i.  p,  z8. 

'"  M.  Malley  Introdu<5lion  k  rHifbIre  de  Dannemarcy  p.  20%t  loj* 
Ofiian's  Poems,  v.  z.  p.  6o.  note. 

*"  Pelloutier  Hiftoire  det  Celtet,  1.  %.  c.9.  p.355»  to  363. 

period. 


period,  no^  Bxtant  $  nor  a  fiilB^bnt  knowlo^ 
of  tbe  languagenin  ^ich  they  i^re  writteo^  to 
enable  us  to  i^m  a  judgment  of  all  th^ir  vanous 
properties,  excellencies,  and  defefbs.  But  if*  we 
may  j  udge  of  them  from  the  pcfemft  of  Offian,  aod 
a  few  others,  as  they  appear  in  a  tranflation,  they 
were  traly .  adminjble,  and  abounded  m  all  the 
natuml  and  genuine  beauties  of  poetry.  How 
lively  and  pidurefque  are  the  de&riptions  of 
Offian,  both  of  terrible  and  amiable  objeAs? 
How  fiill  of  dreadful  images  is  the  foUowing  de^ 
fcription  of  a  combat  between  an  intrqHd  mortid 
and  an  atrial  being  ?  ^^  Cormar:  was  the  firft  of 
^  my  race.  He  fported  through  the  ftorms  of 
^  the  waves.  His  blttok  ikiff  bounded  on  ocean, 
'"^  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.  A 
«''^>irit  once  embroiled  tbe  night.  Seas  fwell 
*f  and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive  along  the 
^  ck>uds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 
^  H^  ffeared,  and  came  to  land :  then  blufhed 
^  that  be  feared  at  all.  He  ruihed  again  among 
^  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three 
^*  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark,  he  flood  with 
^<  his  fword  unfheatbed*  When  the  low-hung 
^  viqpour  paffisd,  he  took  it  by^  the  curling  head, 
**  and  iearched  its  dark  womb  witli  his  fteel. 
^*  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.  The 
^^  moon  and  flars  returned ""'V  How  beautiful 
is  the  following  defcription  ot  the  lovely  Agen- 

"^  Offian't  Ppemty  V.I*  p»39«  , 

N  3  de<ica? 
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Awcmi  ^  UUki^  ISngalf 8  bard,  IMS thtfre ^  the 
^  fweet  voice  ^  tlie  hill  of  Comu  lie  praifed 
^  Ute.  daughter  of  (Ak  fnovr^  aod  Morven'a  bigh 
^  defcoMled  chief:  The  daughter  of  the  foow 
^'  overheard,  and  left  the  loll  of  her  fecpefc  figh. 
^  She  came  in  all  <  her  b^aut^r^  like  the  moon 
^  from  her  cloud  in  the  eaft«  liivelmefii  waa 
^^  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  wore  like  the 
^  mufic  of  ibngs«  Sheiaw  the  youth  and  loved 
^^  faim.  He  waa  the  ftolea  figh  of  h  er  foul .  Hw 
<«  blue  eye  rolled  on  hiaa  in  ^fecret,  and  Ihe  Ueft 
«  the  chief  of  Morv«i."  »*♦ 
SimiUei.  There  is  hardiy  any  thing,  in  which  poeti  dir-> 
cover  the  richn^fi  of  dietf  fancy,  and  gieataiefa 
Qf  their  geoiila,  more  dearly,  than  in  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  their  fimilka  or.  compartibas :  and 
it  may  be  juftiy  afBnoed,  that  no  poeta  ever  ex* 
celled  the  ancient  Britifli  baxdain  this  reipeA,  if 
we  may  judge  of  ttem  by  their  rerjiainp*  The 
px^msof  Offian  abound  more  m  DipiUei  ttan 
^ofe  of  any  other  poet,  either,  oncienii  or  mo» 
dern^  and  many  of  thefeiinsUik^a  are  iiot  ill  Jeff  iop 
in  beauty  to  the  moil  admirekl  dnea  in  the  HMft 
celebrated  poet&  There  isr  no  flmile  in  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  any  other  poet,  that  hath  been  m>re 
univerially  admired  tiian  the  famous  one  in  Mr« 
Addifon's  Campaigne ;  in  which  a  genearal,  in  the 
heat  and  rage  of  battle,  is  cooipared  to  an  angel 

*^  Oilian's  Poemsy  v.i.  p.^;.    Dr.BIair't  Diflertation  on  the 
.Poems  of  Offiauy  p«5X»to^3« 

riding 
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riding  in  a^  whirlwin4  and  dire£);ing*  a  ftoitir:*^. 
But  the  following  one,  in  the  works  of  Offlan^ 
on  the  fame  fnbjedt,  wUl  pM>bably  be  thought  bf 
many  ftill  more  poetical.  ^^  He  ruflied  in  the 
^  ibund  of  his  arm6,  Kke  the  dreadful  %frtt  of 
^  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoo* 
^  fand  ftorms^  and  fcatterd  battle  from  his . 
*«  eyes/*'*^ 

The  true  fnblime,  in  fentiment  and  diAion^  is  Sublime  in 
the  greateft  glory  of  the  greateft  poets ;  and  ih  ^^^^ 
this  few,  if  any,  ever  excelled  Oflian.  The  ge-  tkm. 
nius,  the  fituation,  and  the  fnbje^s  of  this  illuf- 
trions  bard^  were  all  more  favourable  to  the  fub- 
Hme  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  poetical  exceU 
lence.  "  Accuracy  and  correfibneft,  artfully 
••  conne^ed  narraticm,  exa6t  method  and  pro- 
**  portion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  poWflied 
**  times;  The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear 
^  to  more  advantage  in  the  midft  of  fmfiing 
^  Icenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But  amidft 
**  the  rude  icenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks,  aftd 
^  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  biittles,  dw^ls 
^  the  fublime.  It  is  the  tlhrnnder  and  Ifgbtnifrg 
^  of*  genius  J  it  is  the  offipring  of  nature,  not  of 


**^  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command* 
Witih  rifbg  tempefts  (hakes  a  guihy  land» 
Sveh  M  of  late  Vor  pide  ^lUfmm  p»ftt 
Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft ; 
And,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform* 
Rides  in  t)if  wlu4^idnda  iind  diKvfU  ^  IboriB. 

Addifon't  WQi)(9,  voLi* 
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«  art  •  V*  The  following  defcription  and  fpeech 
of  the  f^irit  of  Loda,  is  one  example  of  the  true 
fidiltme,  oiit  of  many  that  might  be  given  from 
the  works  of  Offian :  ^  A  blaft  came  from  the 
^^  mduntain,  and  bore  on  its  wings  the  fpirit  of 
•V  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  bis  terrors^ 
^^  and  he  (hook  his  dufky  fpear.  His  eyes  ap- 
^'  pear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face ;  and  his  voice 
<<  is  like  diftant  thunder.  —  The  people  bend  be- 
^*  fore  me*  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
*'  valiant  I  look  on  the  nations,  and  they  va* 
'<  nilh :  my  nollrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death,  i 
f ^  come  abroad  on  the  winds :  the  tempefls  are 
*<  before  my  face.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hoUow 
^^  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine* 
^*  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds : 
«*  the  fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant/'"' 
VcrfiSu-  The  ancient  poets  of  Britain,  and  of  the  other 
^^*  nations  of  Europe,  are  faid  to  have  uied  a  prodi- 
•gjious  variety  of  ttieaiOires,  and  many  different 
lunds  of  verfification,  in  their  poetical  compofr* 
tions*  Olaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  the  ancient 
Scalds,  or  poets  of  Scandinavia,  made  ufe  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty.fix  different  kinds  of  meafure 
in  their  verfes  **^^  and  a  learned  Wellhraan  hath 
enumerated  and  explained  many  difl[erent  modm 
of  verfification  that  were  ufed  by  the  bards  of  his 
country,  irom  the  fixth  century  downwards,  and 


*"  Dr.  Bltn^s  Difleitatfon  on  the  Poemt  o£  Offiuf  p,6t« 
**  Offian't  Poems*  v.  i.  p.  199,  aoo« 
^>»  Obut  Womihiii  d«  LitctaMn  Rnnka^ 

probably 
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prob^ly  in  more  ancient  tipies  *^^  Many  of 
thdb  meafures  depended  neither  on  metrical 
feet,  like  the  verfification  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, nor  on  rhyme,  like  that -.of  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe;  but  on  various  alliterations, 
;ind  on  the  nnmber  and  mufical  difpofition  of  the 
iyllables;  of  which  we  may  form  fome  imperfect 
idea  from  our  Engliih  blank  verfe.  All  thefe  dif- 
ferent modes  of  verfifeation,  it  is  &id,  were  admi* 
raUy  adapted  to  afflft  the  memory,  infomuch  that 
if  one  lirie  of  a  ftan2a  was  remembered;  it  became 
eafy  to  reteolleft  all  the  refi^^\  '"^  The  Britilh 
**  poetry^  ^  well  as. the  language,  hath  a  pecu- 
"liaiSty  which- perhaps  no  other  language  in  the 
<^  world  hath ;  fo  that  the  Britifli  poets  in  all  ages, 
^<  md  to  this  day,  call  their  artCyfrinachyBeirdd, 
•*  i.  e.  the  feci'et  of  the  poets.  Knowing  this  art  of 
^tiie  poets,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  one  wofd 
«  oiftbe  language  which  is  to  be  found  in  poetry, 
^  'fliMMbe  pronounced  in  any  other  manner  than 
*^  is  there  ufed ;  fo  that  without  a  transformation 
*^  of  the  whole  language,  not  one  word  could  be 
*«  altered  •**/*  Though  Olaus  Wormius  exprefs- 
ly  ikys,  thst  the  Scalds  or  poets  of  the  North 
tiBver  made  ufb  of  rhyme  *^^ }  and  though  the 
learned  Pelloutier  had  never  met  with  any  writer 


***  Dr.  Jaim  Datid  Rhy't  Candiro-lnitaimicse  LtnguB  Inftitu- 
limiit.     Londoot  159a*     See  alio  Lbuyd'i  Archecdogu  Britamuaty 

«»  Carte's  Hift^  of  England*  T.  X.  p.  33. 

'^*  Mr.  Lewis  Monris  apud  Carte,  ibid* 

'^  Olaus  Woraiiiit  de  Lkeratuni  Ruoicat  in  Append. 

who 
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who  &  much  as  infinuated  that  rhyme  was  ufed 
by  any  of  the  Celtic '  poets  *^* ;  yet  it  plainly 
appears,  from  the  remains  of  Offian,  that  th^ 
mode  of  verfification,  which  hath  been  generdly 
efleemed  a  Gothic  or  Monkifli  invention,  was 
frequently  ufed  by  the  moft  ancient  Brittib 
bards.*^^ 
Bn&k  Having  given  this  brief .  hiftory  of  Britifli 

^^^'  poetry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fliort 
account  of  the  Britifh  poets  of  this  period,  whicli 
we  are  now  delineating^  Th^e  poets  appear  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  dafles :  tibe  firft  daft 
comprehending  their  iacred  poete,  who  competed 
and  fung  their  religious  hymns ;  and  were  called 
in  Greek,  Eubates}  in  Latin,  Vates;  and  ni 
their  own  language,  Faids  *^ }  the  fiMSond  oooi* 
prehending  all  th«r  &cular  poets,  ^^  who  fung  of 
<<  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heafviqg  breaiib  of 
'^  love,''  and  were  called  Bai«b  *^\  As  enoi^ 
hath  been  already  fiud  of  tlie  Fwds  m  aooiiier 
place '^%  ft  only  remains  to  give  fiKne  account 
of  the  Bards. 
Bdurdi.  The  wopdBaid  being  a  primtive  noutt,  atitbor 

derived  nor  compouiided,it  can  neitlMdrbeiraced 
to  its  root,  noff  rtf(4ved  into  sts  partfc    It  figni- 


'^4  pelloutier  Hifbiredes  Celtes*  1.x.  p.  360. 

'''  The  wigkul  of  die  j^  Bmtk  of  Tanont  k  OfioA't  Poeftis» 

«.  p.  ftaS*  ^$s*  »a8*  MI*  M4* 

*^  Dr.  M<Pherfon's  DiiTertatioiu,  p.  i^^,  ^* 

**'  Oifian't  Poemsy  y.  i.  p.  ^. 

*»•  Sec  Chap,  11. 

fied 


fi04  Qn»  whf^  was  a  poet  by  hk  genius  itiid  piiK 
fft^pi^ ;  »odi  who  ei4pl<3^ed  much  of  hia  time  in 
QQfBpoit^g  i^Qd/i^nging  vedes  on  n^ny  wious 
ful^j^s  »M  ocpaikHis  *''•  TbeJterdf  co»ftituted 
Q09  <)^*  ih«  doipfi,  ^f{»^Aed  or4erft  of  men  in  th« 
aacieDt  J^itifti  ii«te8$  «ad  iiiany  of  the  grmteft 
lus^s,  befpe^,  and  nobles  elleemed  it  an  ho^ 
t^wv  to  be  encoUed  in  this  ord^  ^^.  They  en-* 
joyod,  by  law  and  cuftqm,  many  honourable  di£* 
tip£l;i<Q^^  9[lid  valuable  privil^fes.  Kings  and 
piJM^vil^  <;haice  of  Band^  to  be  ih^r  bofom 
fri^fida  aoii  coqftant  oampaniDns}  induced  them 
with  tbe,8^efat($ft  taJMlmity^  and  giave  them  the 
m<^  ^teripg  titles  ^^%  Their  per£mi  were 
b^ld  fiiered.and  inviqlabie }  and  the  moft  cruel 
aind  bl<h>dy  ityi^nts  dared  not  to  oi&r  them  aoy 
iiyury«  The  Pi:uel  Cairbiur,  who  had  murdered 
the  tojfsi  Oarm9|c  with  his  own  hand,  durft  pro* 
Q«ed  no  fmclker  thfm  to  imf^ifpn  bis  Bards.  ^  He 
'i  fMured  to  i^etoh  his  tsKotA  tQ  the  Be/ds,  thoi^ 
^  hi(^  foul  was  darfc^V  He  was  even  bitteriy 
P9|>roached  by  his  heroic  brother  Cathmor^  Sobc 
living  j^^iceeded  fo  far^  ^^  The  «ieble  Cathmor 
^*  i^pe-—  He.hewrd  our.  voice,  from  the  cave ;  he 
H  t«rped  tbe  <gre  of  his:  wrath  on  Cmlm.  Chief 
*^  of  Atha  I  he  iaid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 
'<  Ihui  i  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  4efiurW 


^  Dr«M<PherfWt  Difiertatioin,  |kS09. 

*^  Dr.  Brown's  DIflerution  on  Poetry  aad  Mufic,  p.  15;,  &Cc 

>«'  Keatmg'8lfift.of  IreUnd,  p»4$* 

*i  "  and 
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*<  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  Cairbar,  loofe  the 
^  Bards  ^  they  are  the  fofis  of  other  times.  Itieir 
^<  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  years,  after  the 
**  kings  of  Temora  have  failed  *^'/'  The  Bards, 
as  well  as  the  Druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes 
and  military  fervices,  even  iai:ime8  <^the'greateft 
danger;  and  when  they  attended  their  patrons 
in  the  field,  to  reccMtd  and  celebrate  their  great 
actions,  th^y  had  a  guard  afiigned  them  for  their 
protection  '^.  At  all  feftivals  and  public  aflem- 
bUes  they  were  feated  near  the  perfi>n  of  the' king 
or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even  above  the 
greateft  nobijity  and  chief  officers  of  the  court^^« 
Nor  was  the  {nrofeffion  of  the  Bards  lels  lUorative 
than  it  was  honourable.  For,  befides  the  vahiable 
prefents  which  they  occafionally  received  from 
their  patrons,  when  they  gave  t^em  uncommon 
pleafure  by  their  performances,  they  had  eilates 
in  land  allotted  for  their  fnppolPt  ^.  Nay,  fb  great 
was  the  veneration  w^tch  the  princes  of  tfaefe 
times  entertained  for  the  perfoM  of  thteir  poets, 
and  fo  highly  were  they  chaitned  a^d  delighted 
with  their  tinieful  ftrains,  that  they  ibmetimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  erimes  for  a  fo^ng.*^^ 
fuii  wy  We  may  very  reafi^nably  fuppo^,  that  a  pro*- 
*™'*'"*"'  ftffion  that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advan- 
tageonsy  and  en^ed  fo  tnany  flattering  diftim^ 

*♦*  Qfiian's  Poem'Sf  r.  «•  p«4»» 

'^  Brown's  DilSbrtadooy  p.  z6x.     Mr.  M«Uey't  Introduakn  a 
FHiAoire  de  Daimexnarc>  p»  142,  '^'  Id.  ibid.  p.  a4o. 

,  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  141.    Keating's  Hift.  IreUndy  p.  Z349  &c. 
**''  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetryy  London^  1763*  p*  49. 

tions 
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tidns  and  defirable  imitoaDitieS)  would  not  be 
dcferted.  It  was  indeed,  very  much  -crowded ; 
and  the  accounts ^icb  we  have  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Bards  in  AMnecountries^  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible  ^.  We  often  read, 
in  the.  poems:  of  Oflian,  of  a  hundred  Bards  be- 
iM^mg  to  one  prince^  finging  and  playing  in 
eoncert,  fbi  his  entertainment  '^.  ^  .Every  chief 
JBard,  who  was  called  Allah^Redan,  or  d<^£tor  in 
poetry,  was  ajlowod  to  4wve  thirty  Bards  of  infio- 
riioar  note  oonftaatly  about  his  peribn^  and  every 
Bard  of:  the  feoond  sank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
fifteen  poetic  diibiplea^^^  But  it  is  probable 
th»t  the  Bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  ib 
nufinerotw in  the  period weare  now delineatittg, 
as  they  became  afterwards ;  nor  were  they  then 
gnilty  of  thofe  crimes  h^  which  they  at  length 
forfeited  the  public  fitvour^^'.  In  this  moil  an- 
cient period,  the  Brittfli  Bitrds  feem  to  have  been, 
in  general,  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  who  me- 
rited the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  Nom  0^ 
parts  of  this  ifland  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  ^  P^*^ 
and  genius  for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  vmcui 
none  of  their  poetical  compofitions  of  this  period  ^Nont  ' 
iMive  been  preferved.    Nor  have  we  any  reaibn    '^''^ 
to  be  fiirprifed  at  this.    For  after  the  proi^ncial 
Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Roman  go- 

'^  K^atiQif's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p^aTOy  ftc. 
* »  Oilian's  Poems*  v.a.  p.  i8,  • 
'^  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  OiiTertations,  p.ax»>  %tz* 
'''  ^Dr.  Brown's  Diflcrtation,  p.  163,  ace. 

vemment, 
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vernment,  yielded  up  their  firiiW5  wnA  had  loft 
their  free  and  martial  fpirk,  they  coukl'  take 
little  pleaiure  in  bearing  or  repeating  the  fongs 
of  their  Bards,,  in    honour  of  the   glorioua 
atchievements  of  their  brave  anchors.    The 
Romans  too,  if  they  did  nofc  ^raiftiiSi  the  iame 
barbarous  policy  which  waa  longafter  ptaftiM 
by  Edwardl.  of  puttmg  tbeBtfds  to  deadiyWouM 
Mt  leaft  difcourage  them,  and  diicountenance  the 
repetition  oi  their  poems  for  v^y  obwioua  rea^ 
fosa.    Theft  lone  of  the  ibng  being  that  perfiv 
cuted  by  their  conquerors^  and  negkd;ed  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  tlieir  country  or 
their  profeffion,  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer 
beards  were  foon  forgotten.    But  lb  nntaral  was 
a  tafte  for  poetry  to  the  original  inbabitapts  of 
this  ifland,  that  it  was  not  quite  defttoyed  by 
their  long  fufcge^tion  to  the  Romans ;  but  iqv 
peared  again  in  the  pofterity  of  the  proi^tooial 
Britons  (as  will  be  foen  in  the  fequcl  of  this 
work)  as  ibon  as  they  recovered  their  martial 
Qnrit,  and  became  a  brave^  free^  and  independent 
people. 
MuSc.  ^^^  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britaioy  as  well  as 

of  many  other  countries,  had  at  leafl  as  great  a 
telle  and  fondnefs  for  mufic  as  they  had  for 
poetry*  It  is  quite  unneoeflary  to  enquire  how 
they  contra&ed  this  tafte.  For  mufic  is  natural 
to  mankind,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fing- 
ing  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  *^\    Vocal 

'"  Origin  of  Lawt»  Axta,  kc*  r.f  •  in145.     QifMiuah  1*  t*  c.zo. 

mufic. 


muficy  pt^baps  in  itmtataon  of  the  fea4;hered 
fetigfters  of  the  woods  and  groi^es,  was  here,  and 
everywhwe,  more  ancient  than  inftnimental*^*. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  men  became 
ienfible  of  the  impeffe^iion  <^  their  organs,  and 
endeavoured  to  fuppty  their  deh^B  by  the  in- 
tefitioii  of  feveral  fonoraus  inftraments,  with  the 
mafic  of  wkieh  they  accompanied  and  affifted 
thdif  voices  in  finging  ^.  It  is  impoffible  to 
dilbover  at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  inilru- 
mental  mufic  was  firfl  ihvented,  or  rather  in- 
troduced into  thid  ifland ;  though  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  wiaa  long  before  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans, 

It  is  probafrl^  that  the  ancient  IMtons,  as  well  Poetiy  and 
aH'  many  othe*  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  ^^^^ 
of  poems  tt^t  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  united. 
and  not  to  be  iUng  to  the  found  of  m  ufical  in* 
ftruments.    In  the  firft  flages  of  fociety  in  all 
countries,  tbe  two  fifter  arts  of  poetry  and  nvufic 
feem  to  have  been  always  united ;  every  poet 
was  a  mufician  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  inftrument  *^,    This  we    . 
are  djre^Uy  told,  by  two  writers  of  undoubted 
credit,  was  the  cafe  in  Gaiil,  and  conibquently 
in  Britain,  in  this  period.    ^^  The  Bards,''  lays 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ^'  fung  their  poems  to  th« 

'''  At  liquidat  aYnim  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  multOi  qoam  leria  caaaina  cantu 
Concelebrarehomihespoileoty  aui^uejwan*     Lucret,  Lj. 

^^3  Origin  of  Laws*  AitSy  &c*  v.x.  p.345. 

^^*  GecanL  VofBus  de  Art.  Poet.  p.  83.^ See  Dr.Brcywn's  Dif- 
feftation  on  the  Union  of  Poetry  and  Mufic* 

"  found 
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^^  found  of  an  inftrumeiit  not  uolike  ^  lyre  *^^^  • 
The  Bardis  Q\s  we  are  informed  by  Aoftmianm 
Marcellinus)  celebrated  the  brave  aiSiioQs  of 
*^  illuftrious  men  in  heroic  poems»  which  tliey 
•*  fung  to  the  fweet  founds  of  the  lyre***.*' 
This  account  ofthefe  Giieek  and  X^itin  writers 
is  confirmed  by  the  general  fltrain»  and  by  many 
particular  pafiages  of  the  poems  of  Offian, 
*^  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals^  each  Bard 
*^  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raUed  the 
**  fofig  and  touched  the  firing:  each  to  the 
**  chief  he  loved  *".*'  But  this  union  between 
poetry  and  muiic  did  not  fubfift  very  long,  in 
its  greateil  ilri6tne(6,  perhaps  in  any  country.. 
The  mulicians  foon  became  very  numerous ;  and 
tbofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  genius  for  com- 
pofing  verfes  of  their  own,  affifted  in  finging 
the  verfes  of  others  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps. 
Many  of  thofe  fongfters,  or  parafites  (as  Athe- 
nasas  calls  them),  which  the  Celtic  princes 
carried  with  them  when  they  went  to  war,  were 
mere  muficians,  and  the  fongs  which  they  fung 
were  compofed  by  tbofe  among  them  who  had  a 
poetical  genius,  and  were  called  Bards  *^^  This 
partial  feparation  between  poetry  and  mufie  had 
probably  taken  place  in  this  iflaqd  in  the  days 
of  Offian.  For  though  we  have  fufficient  evi- 
dence from  the  poems  of  this  illuftrious  bard. 


'"  Diod.  Sieul.'  I.5.  rec.3X.  p.354« 
'^^  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.X5.  Cf  9. 
'''  Offian'f  Poemty  v. 4.  p.ixa»  xij. 
*^^  AtheiMBaiy  1.6.  c.i». 
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that  in  his  time  all  poets  were  mufieians;  we 
have  not  the  fimte  evidence  that  all  luuiiciaDs 
were  poQts.; 

.  As  ioilrumental  mufic  was  at  fird  invented  to 
accompany  and  affifl  the  voice  in  finging,  ib 
it  was  long  employed  in  all  countries  to  that 
purpofe  only**^  :This  was  evidently  the  cafe 
among  the  .ancient  Britons  in  the  period  we  are 
now  confidering.  Offian,  the  fweet  voice  of 
Cona,  who  excelled .  as  much  both  in  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic  as  he  did  in  poetry,  feems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  playing  on  an  inllrument  ^ 
without  iinging  at  the  fame  time.  Whenever 
his  bards  touch  the  firing,  they  always  raife  the 
fong'*^.  This  was  probably  one  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  rendered  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients  fo  a£fe£ting,  and  enabled  it  to  pro- 
duce fuch  ftrong  emotions  of  rage,  love,  joy^ 
grief,  and  other  paffions  in  the  hearers,  by  con- 
veying the  pathetic  ftrains  of  poetry  to  their 
hearts,  in  the  moft  routing,  foftening,  joyous,  or 
plaintive  founds. 

Though  the   ancient  Britons  were  not  alto-  Harp, 
gether  unacquainted  with  wind  inflruments  of 
mufit,  yet  they  feem  to  have  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  lyre  or  harp  ^^\      This  inftrument  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Scythians,  and  was        ' 
much  ufed  by  all  the  Celtic  nations****.    At  firft 

^  Mr.  Rolling  Hiftory  of  the  Arts»  c.6. 

"^^  Diod.  Sicul.  1.5.  §  31*     Ammian.  MaLrcel.L5t.  €.9. 

**'  The  Poems  of  Ofliany  pafiim. 

'^'^  Pelloutier  Hift.  des  Celt.  c.9.  p.  360.    Note  30* 

vojL.n.       '  o  it 
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it  had  only  four  or  five  firings,  or  thongs  made 
of  an  ox's  fkin^  and  was  played  upon  with  a 
pledtrum  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  goat  ^. 
But  the  conflf udtion  of  this  inflrument  was  gra* 
dually  improved,  and  the  number  of  its  firings 
increafed ;  though  we  do  not  know  with  cer* 
tainty  of  what  number  of  firings  the  ancient 
Britifh  harp  confifled.  They  played  upon  it  with 
their  fingers,  and  not  with  a  pleftrum*  '^ 
The  ancient  Britons  of  this  period  certainly 
\iatmi.^  fung  and  played  by  the  ear ;  and  their  tunes,  as 
well  as  their  poems,  were  handed  down  from  one ' 
age  to  another  j  the  author  of  each  poem  com* 
pofing  its  mufic,  which  was  taught  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  poem.  This  mufic,  like  that  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  in  general  fimple/and 
natural,  fuited  to  the  fubje6t  of  the  fong  or 
ppem  fiir  which  it  was  compofed ;  which  made 
it  more  affe^ng  than  the  more  artificial,  but 
lefs  natural  mufic  of  later  ages.  *^^ 

^  FeOoiiitier  Hift*  dei  Celt.  c.9.  p.36o*    Note  $p* 
**  Offian't  Poemif  y.%*  p.67*  laft  line. 
"^  Mr.  RoDia'i  Hift.  of  Aitt,  C.6.  $  3* 
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The  hi/lory  of  commerce^  coitiy  and  Jhipj^ng  in 
Great  Britam^Jroni  ihejirft  nwcLJion  of  it  by  ik€ 
Romans  under  Julius  Cke/ur^  A.  A*  C.  SS*  *> 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons^  A.  D.  449. 

THE  innumerable  advantages  of  commerce  importiRc 
are  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  of  com- 
this  happy  ifland,  that  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  ^^^^ 
enter  upon  a  formal  proof  of  its  great  import- 
anoe,  or  to  make  any  apology  for  admitting  it 
to  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country.    Tbif^ ' 
is  a  di(lin£bion  to  which  it  is  well  entided,  and 
from  which  it  hath  been  too  long  excluded. 

It  is  almoft  as  difficult  to  difcern  the  firft  be-  Antiquitf 
ginnings  pf  the  Pritifh  commerce,  as  it  was  to  of  com- 

o  a  difcover  ^^^* 
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difcover  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  For  as  th© 
greateft  rivers  fometimes  flow  from  the  fmalleft 
fountains,  fo  the  moft  extenlive  commerce  fome- 
times proceeds  from  the  moft  trifling  and  im- 
perceptible beginnings.  The  truth  is,  that  com- 
merce of  fome  kind,  and  in  forae  degree,  hath 
been  coeval  with  fociety,  and  the  diftindlion  of 
property,  in  all  parts  of  the  world '.  As  foon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  formed 
into  focieties,  under  any  kind  of  government, 
and  had  any  thing  that  they  could  call  their 
own,  they  were  prompted  by  neceflity,  conve- 
niency,  or  fancy,  to  make  frequent  exchanges 
among  themfelves  of  one  thing  for  another. 

Thus,  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  the 
hunter  who  had  caught  more  game  than  he 
needed,  or  could  ufe,  willingly  gave  a  part  of  it 
for  a  (hare  of  the  herb^  or  fruits  which  another 
had  gathered.  This  kind  of  commerce  was  cer- 
tainly carried  on  in  this  ifland  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  was  inhabited. 
Graduii  When  the  people  of  any  country  proceed  from 
increafcof  t^g  favaffc  to  the  paftoral  life,  as  their  pioperties 

commerce    ,  ,  r     i 

in  the  way  become  more  Various  and  valuable,  fo  their 
of  barter,  dealings  and- trafficking  with  one  another  be- 
come more  frequent  and  extenfive.  But  when 
.they  join  a  little  agriculture  and  fome  neceflary 
manufa6lures  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  ma- 
terials, opportunities,  and  neceflity  of  commerce 
among  the  members  of  a  ftate  are  ve(ybjpm<4;i 

•  Origin  of  La,W8f  Arts,  and  peaces,  v.  i.  pi  ay rJ"' 

increafed. 
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increafed,  though  it  is  ftiU  carried  on  for  foine 
time  in  the  way  of  exchange  and  barter  of  one 
coramodity  for  another.  It  was  in  this  way,  as 
we  are  told  by  Solinus,  that  the  people  of.  Bri- 
tain, particularly  the  Silurei^,  carried  on  their 
trade  in  his  time,  "  They  make  no  ufe  of  money 
"  in  commerce,  but  exchange  one  thing  for 
"  another ;  and  in  making  thefe  exchanges  they 
"  pay  a.  greater  regard  to  the  mutual  neceffities 
**  of  the  parties,  than  to  the  intrinfic  value  of 
**  the  cpramoditiesV*  In  this  ftate  of  com* 
merce  there  were  no  merchants  by  profeffion  ; 
but  every  man  endeavoured  to  find  out,  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could,  another  perfon  who  wanted 
the  things  which  he  had,  and  had  thofe  which 
he  wanted.  This  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
fometimes  no  eafy  taik ;  £^nd  while  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  in  any  country, 
it  could  not  be  very  extenfive.  Such  was  the 
very  limited,  imperfect  ftate  of  trade  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  iiland  for  feveral  ages. 
Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  numbering,  weighings 
and  meafuring,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  money,  they  knew  only  to  exchange,  by  gueis> 
one  thing  for  another.:  But  even  this  was  of  very 
great  advantage,  and  formed  one  of  the  ftrougeft 
ties  by  which  the  members  of  infant  focieties 
were  united, 

,    In  the  iirft  periods  of  fociety  in  this^  and  per*  Commerce 
haps  in  every  other  country,  commerce  was  ^"^^ 

l»^^.*.  ^  Solinus,  e.35* 

o  3  almoft 
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within  the  almoft  whoHy  confined  within  the  narrow  Umits 

el!^hftfte  ^^ ^^^^  ^^"'®  **^®-  ^^^  intercourfe  which  the 
graduaUy  luembers  of  one  ftate  had  with  thofe  «f  another^ 
enlarged     ^^^  fy^    tl^^  jjjpfl.  p|^j.|.  hoftile  and  pfedatoTy 

rather  than  mercantile  and  friendly.  The  petty 
ftates  of  Britain  were  almoft  conftantly  at  war 
with  one  another,  which  made  their  mutual 
depredatipns  to  be  confidered  as  juft  and  honour- 
able enterprifes.  Too  like  Uie  ancient  Germans 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  *^  they 
^  did  not  efteem  thofe  robberies  in  the  leaft 
<^  difhonourable  that  were  committed  withoot 
^  the  limits  of  their  own  ftate,  but  rather  ap« 
^  plauded  and  enqauraged  them  with  a  view 
^  ^o  keep  their  youth  in  the  conftant  exercife 
«'  of  arms  V  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
noipeA  of  obtaining  thofe  things  by  forc^  from 
the  people  of  a  neighbouring  ftate,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  without  an  equivalent  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
the  flames  of  war  almoft  conftantly  burning. 
But  when  Ibme  of  the  Britilh  ftates  began  to 
apply  to  agriculture  and  other  arts,  their  feroci- 
ous and  predatory  difpofitions  gradually  abated  $ 
the  rage  of  war  was  often  fufpended  for  a  con-> 
fiderable  time,  and  the  people  of  thefe  different 
ftates  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage.  By  this 
means  the  circle  of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and 
it  became  a  bond  of  union  between  different 

«  Caeiar.  dt  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  93. 

ftates; 
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ftates ;  as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the 
jnembers  of  each  ftate;  But  though  it  wjis  more 
extenfive,  it  was  ftill  of  the  fame  kind,  and  car* 
tied  on  hy  way  of  barter  and  exchange.  * 

Befides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  peo-  Foreign 
pie  of  Britein  carried  xm  among  themfelves  from  ^^^^* 
the  very  commencement  of  civil  fociety,  {md  Phceni- 
which  gradually  increafed  as  they  improved  ia 
civility,  induftry,  and  arts ;  they  had  commer-r 
cial  dealings  with  feveral  foreign  nations  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  fiVil  of  thefe  nations  whicli 
Vifited  this  iiland  on  account  of  trade  was  un* 
queflionably  the  Phoenicians.  This  is  pofitively 
affirmed  by  Strabo,  and  acknowledged  by  many 
other  authOTs  K  That  people  are  generally  be* 
lieved  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigatioB 
and  foreign  trade,  and  the  inftru^xMrs  of  other 
nations  in  thefe  moft  ufeful  arts^  Thssttuch 
at  lead  is  certain,  that  they  were  thebc^ieft  aidi 
ttofl  expert  mariners,  the  greateft  and  moft  iiic- 
cefsfulmerchants  of  antiquity  ^«  After  they  bad 
made  themfelves  perfe^y  well  acquainted  witii 
all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  plaited 
colonies  and  built  cities  on  feveral  parts  of  tbefe 
coafts,  and  had  carried  on,  for  fome  ages,  a  pro^ 
digious  and  n>oft  enriching  trade  with  ^  the 
countries  bordering  on  that  fea ;  they  adven- 
tured to  pais  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  about  1250 


^  Plin.Hift.Nat  I.33.  c.i.  *  Strabo,1.3.  Mine. 

^  Origin  of  Law»}  ix.  v.i.  p.«96. 

^  Ifaiah>c.23.  v.S.    Ezeki^ly  e.jtf.  t 
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years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sei^, 
and  puftied  their  difcoveries  both  to  the  right 
and  left  of  thefe  Straits  ^  On  the  right  band 
they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
near  the  coaft  of  Spaiti  ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
fecuted  their  difcoveries  and  their  trade  with 
great  Ipirit  and  advantage  *.  They  foon  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  coafts  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  to  them,  for 
fome  ages,  as  great  a  fburce  of  wealth  as  the 
new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards  '\ 
Pui*fuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  ftili 
further  northward,  they  acquired  a  perfe6b  know- 
ledge of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Gaul  j  and  at 
length  difcovered,  the  Scilly.  iflands,  and  the 
fouth-weft  coafts  of  Britain.  " 
.  The  time  It  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  time  of  this  laft 
Phani^  difcovcry  of  the  Phoenicians  with  certainty  and 
cians'  dif-  precifion^  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this 
wyeiyof    .jfland  was  difcovered  by  that  adventurous  people 

Bntain  not  .  i      rwi     •  i  r      r 

certainly  before  the  Irojan  war,  and  not  long  after  it  was 
known.  ^^  inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  continent  of 
Gaul  '*.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  tin,  in 
which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  was  brought  from 
Britain,  we  (hoold  be  obliged  to  embrace  this 


•  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  a.  p.  293,  &c.     Bochart  in  Phaleg.  1.  j. 
c.7«  in  Canaan*  1. 1. 

'  Id.  ibid.  C.34.  p.  608}  &c. 

'•  Diod.Sic.  1.5.  §  35.  p. 358. 
.    "  Bochart  Canaan,  1.  z.  c.4i.  p*659.  e«39.  p.  648. 
*  Aylett  Sammes  Brit.  Amiq.  c.5. 

opinion. 
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opinion  ^K  But  as  we  know  that  they  found 
great  quantities  of  tin  as  well  as  of  more  pre- 
cious metals  in  Spain,  we  cannot  fix  the  asra  of 
their  arrival  in  Britain  from  this  circumilance* 
The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  him,  fix 
the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered 
the  Caffiterides,  or  Scilly  ifland,  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3100,  and  before  Chrift  904.'*;  while 
others  imagine  that  this  difcoyery  was  made  by 
HimilcOy-a  famous  mariner  of  antiquity,  who 
was  fent  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  to  explore 
the  feas  and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  600  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  sera  'K  Though  nothing  can 
be  determined  with  certainty  about  fo  remote 
an  event,  this  la(l  opinion  feems  to  be  the  moil 
probable.  For  Herodotus,  who  fiouriflied  about 
440  years  before  our  Saviour,  fays,  that  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from 
the  iilands  called  Caffiterides,  but  that  he  knew 
not  in  what  part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were 
fituated  **.  This  is  a  direft  proof  that  the  Scilly 
iflands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were 
difcovered  before  this  period;  and  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  made  this  valuable  difco- 
very,  ftill  concealed  their  fituation  from  other 
nations. 


'^  EzekieU  c.46.  r.ia. 

^*  Bochart's  Canaan,  Lx.  c.34.     .fkiderfon't  Hlftory  of  Com- 
snercey  v.i.  p.  8. 

>»  Dr.Borlafe't  Hift.  Corn.  p. 27,  a8.  '^  Uerodot.  Li* 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Phoenicians 
planted  any  colonies,  or  built  any  cities  in  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  iflands,  as  they  did  in  many 
other  countries,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with  greater  advantage*  Some  think  that 
the  fwarthy  complexions  and  curled  hair  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Bri« 
tain,  which  made  Tacitus  conje£ture  that  they 
had  come  from  Spaui,  were  owing  to  theu*  being 
defcended  from  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from 
Spain,  which  had  been  planted  in  thefe  parts '^ 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  Phoenicians  contented  them- 
f^lves  with  making  occafional,  perhaps  annual, 
voyages,  into  thefe ,  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
&ke  of  trade ;  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  fo  few 
veftiges  of  them  are  to  be  found  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  this  ifland  that  they  mod  frequented. 

The  enlargement  of  their  commerce  was  the 
great  obje6t  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  in  their 
many  bold  adventurous  Voyagies  into  diftant 
countries,  particularly  into  this  ifland.  They 
ibon  found  that  it  abounded  in  feveral  valuable 
commodities,  foi*  which  they  very  well  knew 
where  to  find  a  good  market.  The  mod  con- 
fiderable  of  thefe  commodities  were  tin,  lead» 
and  (kins. »« 

The  Phoenicians,  at  their  firft  arrival  in  Spain, 
had  found  great  quantities  of  tin,  with  which 


'f  Dr.  Borlafe's  Hift.  Corn.  p.  30. 
'*  Strabo,  I.3.  fub&iek 
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they  carried  on  a  very  advantageoud  trade  into 
many  difiere&t  countries  for  feveral  ages  ^\  But 
at  leagth  the  mines  of  tin  in  Spain  were  almoil 
exbaufted,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them 
were  much  diminifhed.  This  made  the  diico* 
very  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  of  the  fouth-welt 
coafts  of  Britain^  very  feafonable  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians. For  here  they  found  that  valuable  metal 
tin,  frcHn  which  they  derived  fuch  large  profits, 
in  the  greateft.  plenty,  and  with  the  greateft 
eafe  **".  Cargoes  of  this  metal  they  conveyed,  in 
their  own  ihips,  into  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  India» 
where  it  was  much  valuedi^  and  fold  at  a  very 
high  price.  ** 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  parts  of  this  ifland  Lead, 
the  Phoenicians  found  the  lead  which  they  ex- 
ported* If  it  was  in  thofe  parts  of  it,  which 
have  abounded  moflwith  that  metal  infucceeding 
ages,  they  were  better  acquainted  with  Britain, 
BXkd  had  penetrated  further  into  it,  than  is  conb- 
monly  imagined.  Por  the  countries  in  which 
the  richeft  lead  mines  have  been  found,  are 
thofe  of  the  Coritani,  now  Derbyfhire ;  of  the 
Dimetse,  now  Cardiganfhire ;  of  the  Ordovices, 
BOW  Denbighihire ;  and  of  the  Brigantes,  now . 
Yorkfhire,  Nerthumberland,  &c«^^  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  aflured  by  Pliny,  "  That 
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<^  in  Ibme  parts  of  Britain  lead  was  found  imme- 
<<  diately  under  the  furface,  in  fuch  abundance^ 
<^  that  they  found  it  neceffary  to  make  a  law, 
"  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
"  fliould  be  taken  annually  *V*  When  this 
metal  was  fo  plentiful  and  obvious,  the  Phceni- 
cians  would  eaiily  procure  as  great  quantities  of 
it  as  they  thought  proper  to  export. 

The  third  and  not  the  lead  valuable  article  of 
the  Phoenician  exports  from  this  ifland^  was  the 
Ikins  both  of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Under 
this  article  was  probably  comprehended  the  wool 
of  the  Britiih  fheep,  which  hath  been  fo  excel- 
lent in  all  ages ;  an4  would  be  of  great  ufe  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  their  woollen  manuiadtutes. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  were  probably  among 
the  firft  nations  in  the  world  who  underftood  the 
fabrication  of  money,  and  its  ufe  in  trade;  and 
though  they  were  immenfely  rich  in  gold  and 
filver,  yet  they  made  no  ufe  of  coin  in  their 
commerce  with  the  people  of  Britain.  That 
people  had  in  thefe  times  no  idea  of  the  mature 
or  uie  of  money ;  and  the  Phoenicians  profited  too 
much  by  their  ignorance,  to  take  any  pains  to 
in(lru6t  them  in  thefe  particulars.  They  adted, 
Jn  a  word,  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the 
ancient  Britons,  as  the  Europeans  a6led  towards 
the  people  of  America,  on  their  firft  difcovery 
of  that  country.  They  gave  them  things  of  fmall 
price  in  exchange  for  their  moft  valuable  com* 


^  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  J.  34.  c.x^ 
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niodities.  The  Phoenician  imports  intp  the 
CaflSterides,  or  tin-countries  of  Britain  and  its 
adjacent  ifland,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  con- 
fided of  the .  three  articles  of  fait,  earthenware 
and  trinkets  made  of  brafs  ^\  The  firft  and 
iecond  of  thefe  articles  were  indeed  ufeful,  but 
of  eafy  purchafe,  and  were  probably ,  fold  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  to  the  unlkilful  Britons.  The 
things  made  of  brafe  were  chiefly 'of  the  fuper- 
fluous  and  ornamental  kind,  as  bracelets  for  . 
their  arms,  chains  for  their  necks,  rings,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  were 
remstrkably  fond.  "^ 

We  may  be  convinced  that  the  Phoenicians  Phmi- 
made  great  profit  by  their  trade  to  Britain^  ^^ ^"jm T  • 
the  anxious  care  with  which  they  laboured  to  commercc*^ 
conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations.  withBri. 
The  following  ftory  which  is  told  by  Strabo,  is  a  oAer'^ 
fufficient  proof  of  this,  anxiety  and  care.    "  In  t»<»»« 
**  the  moft  ancient  times,  the  Phoenicans  from 
*«  Cadiz  were  the  only  perfons  who  traded  to 
^'  thefe  iflands,  concealing  that  navigation  from 
**  all  others.     When  the  Romans  once  followed  ' 
^«  a  Phoenician  (hip  with  a  delign  to  difcover  this 
<«  market^  the  mafl:er  malicioufly  and  wilfully 
<<  run  his  fiiip  among  fhallows,  and  the  Romans 
^*  following  were  involved  in  the  fame  danger. 
*«  The  Phoenician,  by  throwing  part  of  his  cargo 
<«  overboard,  made  his  efcape :  and  his  country- 
^^  l|ien  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  conduffc^ 


^*  StnhOf  L  3.  fub  fine.  ^  Herodiani  L3.  0.47* 
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<*  that  they  ordered  all  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained 
"  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  trea&iy**."  By 
thefe  prudent  precautions,  the  RuBnicians  en- 
joyed a  profitable  and  exclufive  trade  to  thefe 
iflands  for  about  300  years.  But  the  fecret  was 
at  length  difcovered,  and  the  Greeks,  Gauls,^ 
and  Romans  came  in  fucceffively  for  a  fhare  in 
this  trade. 

It  appears,  from  the  unqueftionable  teftimony 
of  Herodotus,  that  thoiigh  the  Greeks  in  his 
time  (about  440  years  before  Chrift)  knew  very 
well  that  all  the  tin  which  they  ufed,  and  which 
they  received  from  the  Phoenicians,  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Cslffiterides,  or  Britain,  and  the 
Scilly  iilands,  yet  they  did  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were  fituated  •^ 
For  though  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  tranfaSBons 
with  the  Greeks,  could  hardly  avoid  mentioning 
fj)e  names  of  thefe  remote  countries  to  which 
they  failed,  they  might,  and  did,  avoid  inftru6l;- 
ing  them  in  the  courfe  they  fleered ;  atid  th6 
Greeks  bad  not  then  made  fuch  progrefs  in  na- 
vigation as  enabled  them  to  make  the  difcoveiy 
themfelves.  How  long  it  was  after  the  age  of 
Herodotus  before  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
dire^ly  to  Britain  is  not  exactly  known;  but 
l;bere  are  fome  things  that  may  incline  iis  to  think 
Aat  it  was  not  very  long.  Pliny  obferves*%  that 
Britain  had  long  been  famoKs  in  the  annals  of 
liie  Greeks :  and  Polybius^  who  was  by  birth  a 


•^  Straho,  I.3.  ^  Herodot.  }.x. 

'*  Plin.  Hifi.Nat.  1.4.  c.z6. 
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Greek,  and  flouriihed  near  200  years  before  ^ 
Chriily  wrote  a  whole  book  (which  is  unhappily 
loft)  concerning  Britain,  and  the  manner  in 
which  tin  was  managed  in  that  ifland^^ :  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
age  of  .Folybius,  and  probably  a  confiderable 
timebefore.  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  who  flouriihed 
about  three  hundred  atid  thirty  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  was  the  moil  an- 
cient Greek  geographer  who  gave  any  account 
of  the  Britifli  ifles ;  and  wa^  probably  the  very  firjfl; 
of  the  Greeks  who  difcovered  thele  iilands,  and 
communicated  that  difcovery  to  his  countrymen. 
For  Pytheas  was  an  adventurous  mariner,  as  well 
as  a  great  geographer ;  and  having  pafled  the 
Straits,  failed  aloi^g  the  coafts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  until  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  fun  continued  only  a  few  minutes 
below  the  horizon ;  which  muft  have  been  about 
the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude  ^.  In  thia 
voyage  he  not  only  difcovered  Britain,  but  even 
Thule,  now  Iceland,  which  he  places  fix  days'  fail 
farther  to  the  north  than  Britain^'.  It  is  therefor^ 
highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
into  Britain  ibon  after  the  age  of  Pytheas,  or  about 
three  hundred  yeiars  before  the  birth  of  Chrlft, 

The  commodities  which  the  Greeks  of  Mar-  fiaportc 
feilles,  and  perhaps  of  other  places,  exported  *^^ 
£rom  Britain,  were  probabl/  the  iame  that  had  ^^^ 

^  Folyb.  Lj*  ^  StrabO}  La.  p.X04* 

''  Stn^  L4,  p>a04*     Memoim  4c  rAndmie  dit  InfcrJiiMHi 
ct  Selles  Lcttresy  U  Z9«  p.  i^Mtm 
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been  exported  from  hence  by  the  Phcenicians, 
their  predeceflbrs  and  rivals  in  this  trade ;  viz. 
tin,  lead,  and  Ikins.  The  firft  of  thefe  commo- 
dities was  the  mod  valuable,  and  yielded  the 

.  greateft  profits.  For  this  metal  was  long  held  in 
high  eilimation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  was  refined 
and  manufa6tured,  and  the  many  various  ufes  to 
which  it  was  employed  ^\  It  was  fent  even  into 
India,  where  none  of  it  was  to.  be  found,  and 
where  they  purchafed  it  with  their  mod  precious 
diamonds.  The  great  profits  arifing  from  the 
tin-trade  of  Britain  in  thefe  times,  was  the  chief 
thing  that  made  the  merchants  of  Carthage  and 
Cadiz  conceal  the  place  where  they  got  their  tin 
with  fo  much  care;  and  made  other  natiotis  fo 
defirous  of  making  the  difcovery.  The  Greeks 
obtained  a  (hare,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  trade, 
with  the  greater  eafe,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
foon  after  this  period,  began  to  be  engaged  in 
thofe^ong  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Romans, 
which  very  much  diverted  their  attention  from 
mercantile  affairs,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the  total 
deftru6lion  of  their  ftate.  They,  no  doubt; 
carried  on  this  trade  with  the  people  of  Britain 
in  the  lame  manner  the  Phoenicians  had  done, 

•  by  giving  them,  who  were  ftill  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  ufe  of  money,  Ibme  things  of  no 
^  great  price,  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  com- 

modities. 

-^  Win.  Hift.  Nat.  1. 34.  c.i;.' 

Not 


Not  QjAy  the  n^uitiine  dates  of  Greece,  but  the  o«jekf  ex- 
Greek  colopie»  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  ex-  ^^JJ.J^ 
celled  in  the  ^rts  pf  fhip-buildiqg  and  qavigation,  and  ihip- 
md  were  much  addi^ed  tp  trade,  in  this  period.  ^«**^«' 
Many  evidences  of  this,  if  it  were  nece0ary, 
loight  be  produced :  but  that  prpdigious  fliip' 
which  was  built  at  Syracufe,  under  the  direction 
pf  4rchiine4e3»  and  of  which  we  have  a  mo^ 
pompous  defibriptipn  in  Athenaeas,  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  greet  proficiency  pf  the  Greeks  in 
all  the  maritiipe  artjs ;  and  of  their  trade  with  . 
Britain^  about  200  years  before  the  birth,  of 
Chrift,  wben  thai;  ihip  was  built.    For,  accords 
ing  to  Athena^,  <<  this  ihip  had  three  mails ;  pf 
^^  which  the  fe'cond  and  third  were  got  without 
**  much  di^culty ;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
^  could  iind  a  tiee  fit  for  the  firft  or  main-maA. 
^<  This  at  lei^jth  was  difcpvered  00  the  moun- 
**  tains  of  Bdlm^^  and  brought  down  to  the  fea- 
^'  coaA  by  macbines^  invented  by  one  Phfleas 
^  TatfiTOfftenites,  a  famous  mech^c/'  '^ 

As  the  Greeks  did  not  enjoy  the  Siritifli  com-  Greeb 
meroe  viery  long,  and  neitbef  planted  colonies  *^|^**^"^ 
nw  built  cities  in  this  ifla^d,  we  have  up  r^e^ou  commem 
to  be  furprifed  that  fp  littie  is  ^d  on  this  fub-  ^^  ^ 
jeA  by  &ch  of  tlwr  writers  jems  ere  pow  ex- 
iax^U  MXid  that  they  l^ft  ib  ifew  traces  behind 
thfiou    Attentivje  obferyers,  however,  have  dif- 
ca»ve»d  ifp  many  ydliges  of  their  language, 
letters,  learning,  religion,  and  maners  among 

''  Athens  Oe^nqf.  I/*  c*ip* 
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the  ancient  Britons,  as  fufficiently  prove  the 
reality  of  their  intercourfe  with  this  ifland'*. 
They  feem  alfo,  as  Well  as  the  Phoenicians,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of 
and  commerce  with  the  Briti(h  ifles  from  other 
nations.  For  when  the  famous  Scipio,  as  we  are 
told  by  Strabo  from  Polybius,  enquired  of  the 
people  of  Marfeilles  concerning  thefe  ifles,  they 
pretended  a  total  ignorance  of  them ".  This 
was  certainly  a  very  falfe  pretence,  after  the  in- 
formation they  had  received  from  Pytheas,  and 
others  ^^';  and  was  probably  made  with  no  other 
view  than  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  diilurbing 
them  in  the  enjcfyment  of  the  tin-trade  in 
Britain. 

Whether  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles  were  dit 
couraged  from  continuing  to  trade  direftly  with 
Britain,  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage, 
or  by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, which  rendered  the  navigation  of  the 
Mediterraaean  very  unfafe,  we  cannot  be 
certain;  But  this  we  know  from  the  beft  in- 
formation, that  the  trade  between  Britain  and 
Marfeilles,  after  fome  time,  began  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner,  and  through  a  different 
channel.  Of  this  \ire  have  the  following  plain 
account  from  Diodorus  Siculus :  «  Thefe  Britons 
.**  who  dwell  near  the  promontory  of  Belerium 
^«  (the  Land's-end)  live  in  a  very  hofpitable  and 


^  Aylet  Sammes  Britannia  Antiquai  c.  6.  p«74. 
*'  Strabo9l.4.  p.  190. 

^  J4em6iresder4^adeinkd6iInibriptioni,toiaiJ9.  i>.x63. 
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polite  manner,  which  is  owing  to  their  great 
intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants.  They 
prepare,  with  much  dexterity,  the  tin  which 
**  their  country  produceth.  For  though  this 
"  metal  is  very  precious,  yet  when  it  is  firft  dug 
"out  of  the  mine  it  is  mixed  with  earth,  from 
which  they  feparate  it,  by  melting  and  refin- 
ing. When  it  is  refined,  they  call  it  intb 
ingots,  in  the  fhape  of  cubes  or  dies,  and  then 
**  carry  it  into  an  adjacent  ifland,  which  is  called 
**  I6lis  (Wight).  For  when  it  is  low- water,  the 
Ipace  between  that  ifland  and  the  continent  of 
;  Britain  becomes  dry  land;  and  they  carry 
great  quantities  of  tin  into  it  in  their  carts  and 
waggons.  Here  the  merchants  buy  it,  and 
tranfport  it  to  the  coafl  of  Gaul ;  from  whence 
"  they  convey  it  over-land,  on  horfes,  in  about 
"  thirty  days,  td  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  "." 
As  Marfeilles  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
place  to  which  the  Britiih  tin  was  carried  ;  and 
that  from  thence  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles 
feiit  it  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  they 
traded. 

It  is  not  fo  clear,  from  the  above  account  of  ^^  ^^^ 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  were  the  foreign  mer-  "  ^^^^ 
chants  who  purchafed  the  tin  from  the  Britons  in 
the  111  e  of  Wight,  tranfported  it  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaiil^  and  from  thence  over -land  to  Marfeilles, 
Some  imagine  that  they  were  Greeks  from  Mar- 
feilles, who  had  fa6tories  eftablilhed  in  the  Ille 
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of  Wight,  and  on  the  cdaft  of  Ganl,  for  the  - 
management  of  this  trade ;  ^hlle  othei-s  think 
that  they  were  Gauld,  and  that  the  peo{tle  of 
MarfeiUes  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived the  Britifii  tin,  and  dthier  cotrimbdities 
from  the  hands  of  thefe  Gaulilh  merchants^. 
There  feems  to  be  fome  truth  in  both  thefe  opi- 
nions ,  and  it  is  mod  probable  that  the  merchAhts 
of  MarfeiUes,  finding  thie  difficulties  and  d^t^gers 
of  trading  dire6lly  to  Britain  by  fea,  contrived 
'  the  fcheme  of  carrying  on  that  trade  over  the 
continent  of  Gaul ;  and  fent  agents  of  their  owi; 
to  begin  the  execution  of  this  fcheme.  But  they 
could  not  but  foon  difcover  that  it  was  impdffiUe 
to  carry  on  a  trade  through  fo  great  an  extent  of 
country.  Without  the  confent  and  ai^ftance  of  the 
iphabitkntft }  and  that  it  was  neceflary  tb  employ 
.them,  firft  as  their  carriers,  and  anerWiird^  as 
their  agents.  By  this  means  fome  of  the  Gadls 
becoming  acquainted  With  the  nature  and  profits 
of  this  trade  engaged  in  it  on  their  own  aticotint 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  were  inftru^ed  in 
trade,  as  Well  as  in  arts  and  learning,  by  tfie 
Greeks  of  MarfeiUes. 
Forts  of  It  is  evident  that  the  Ifle  of  Wight  Was  the 
^  .  place  from  whence  thefe  foreign  merchantJSf, 
5^^  ^  *^hether  Greeks  or  Gauls,  exported  the  Britifii 
goods  were  tin ;  but  'we  are  not  told  at  What  port  of  Gaul  it 
was  landed.  A  modern  Writer,  of  great  leartt-.. 
ing,  hath  engaged  in  a  long  and  particular  dff- 

^  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Infbriptio6si  toffi*j6.  p.i6i. 
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cuffion  of  tJbij  pp^nt^'j  ^pd  9^r  ^xsmjipinjg 
^ev^ral  different  opi)»iops^  )ie  concludes  at  l^ft, 
that  Venoea,  in  Britanny^  w^  the  port  at  ?)vliic^ 
the  goQds  exported  from  Britaip  ,were  .diije^- 
barked.  It  is  however  prol^al^le  that  the  p^er- 
chants  of  Gaul  landed  their  goods  from  Brijt^ 
at  different  ports,  as  it  fuite,(^  h.ej^  tj^^  owfi 
fituation  and  co^^niency. 

The  people  of  i^arfeilles  di4  npt  enjoy  ,tl^  Narbmme 
Brttifti  commerce  long  without  rivals,  after  it  ^,^um. 
began  to  be  carried  on  over  ^l;^e  continent  of 
Gau|.  For  it  appears  that  ^e  ii;i|erchants  .^f 
Narbonne  foon  obtained  a  fhare  of  ,that  fxa^. 
Jilfjis  had  been  but  an  ^ncp^nQderable  |i|{a<:;e,  ,tjl,ll 
the  Rpmans  planted  a  qolony  there,  abiout  a 
century  before  the  biith  of  Chrift^  and  n^i^e  it 
the  capital  of  their  firft  province  in  Gaul,  called 
Gallia  Narbonenfis  ^.  Soon  after  this,  Narbonne 
became  a  magnilicei^t,  rich,  aij^dinercantile.cityj, 
being  conveniently  fit^ated  op  the  coaft^  of  tli^e 
Hediteriranean,  nt>t  far  from  the  moi^th  of  tl^e 
Ahctqe.  From  this  time  tl^e  merchants  of  Gaul 
found  a  .market  at  Narbonne  fpr  a  part  ^f  t|he 
^gQpds  which  they  birought  fr^  Britaip,  .a^ 
y^hxch  they  ha^  fornfierly  earned  on^y  to  J^i^r- 

WUes.-** 

After  the  Britilh  trade  was  thus  divided  b?-  Thewuttt 
tw^^n  Mai;feiUes  and  Nairbo^me,  the  merchants  ^^^^ 
of  Gaiil  qpene^  feveral  .new  roqtes  for  conveying  yoodtyi 

'  coRTCyM 

*»  Memoires  de  I'Academie  dct  laSi;npAcmf  torn.  id.  p.  x6S* 
^  $tnUosl«4*  p.i89.  .'^.Straboy  L4« 

p  3*  their 
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over  the  their  goods  from  Britain  over  the  continent  of 
ofSiTto  Gaul,  to  thefe  two  great  cities.  Three  of  thefe 
Marfeiiies   routcs  are  diftindlly  defcribed  by  Strabo.    When 

b^n?""    *^®y  '"^^^  ^^®  ^^  "^^  *^*  ^^  *^^^®  routes,  they 
brought  their  goods  from  Britain  up  the  river 

Seine,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable;  and  from 
thence  conveyed  them,  oh  horfes  over-land,  to 
the  river  Rhone,  on  which  they  again  embarked 
them  ;  and  falling  down  that  riyer  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, landed  them  either  at  Marfeilles  or 
Narbonne,  In  their  return  they  brought  goods 
for  the  Britilh  market  from  thefe  cities  up  the 
Rhone,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  from  thence 
over-land  to  the  Seine,  and  down  the  river, 
and  acrofs  the  channel  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
other  parts  of  Britain  **.  But  becaufe  io  long 
a  navigation  up  the  rapid  river  Rhone  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  they  fometimes 
landed  their  goods  at  Vienne,  or  Lyons,  carried 
them  over-land  to  the  Loire,  and  down  that  river 
to  Venues,  and  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of 
Britanny,  and  from  thence  embarked  them  for 
Britain  *'.  The  trade  between  Britain  and  M ar- 
feilles  and  Narbonne,  by  this  fecond  route  (which 
was  perhaps  the  greateft),  was  carried  on  by  the 
Veneti,  who  were  the  greateft  traders  and  the 
.  beft  navigators  among  the  ancient  Gauls  ^.  The 
third  route  was  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Garonne,  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable ; 
and  from  thence  over-land  to  Narbonne.  ^* 

^  Strabo,  L  4-  p.ia8. 1S6.  4^.  Id.  ibid. 

H  C«far.  de  BcL  Gal,  I.3.  c.«.  -»$  gtrabo,  1. 4.  p.i89* 

After 


Ai)«r  tbe  trade  of  Britain  came  into  the  hands  Trade  of 
of  the  Gauls,  who  were  of  the  fame  origin,  pro-  ^^2^^^" 
fefied  the  fame  religion,  and  fpoke  the  fame  ^ 
language  with  tbe  ancient  Britons,  it  was  not 
long  confined  to  the  Scilly  iflands  and  the  coaft 
of  Cornwall,  as  it  had  been  while  it  was  managed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks ;  but  gradually 
extended  to  all  the  coafts  oppofite  to  Gaul.  For 
when  the  Belgae,  and  other  nations  from  Gaul, 
had  got  polTeffion  of  thefe  coafts,  the  intercourfe 
between  them  and  the  continent  became  open^ 
friendly,  and  frequent.  Merchant  Ihips  were 
conftantly  paffing  and  repaifing  the  Britifli  chan- 
nel, efpeciaUy  where  it  is,  narrowefl:,  .from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  In  former  ages,  the  Britons  who  dwelt 
in  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  on  the  coaft  of  CornwaH,. 
near  the  Land's-end,  were  tbe  moft  civilized, 
becaufe  they  had  then  the  greateft  intercourfe 
with  foreign  merchants  from  Cadiz  and  Mar- 
feilles^.  But  in  Cseiar's  time,  and  for  fome 
time  before,  the  people  of  Kent  were  the  moft 
polite ;  becaufe  the  trade  of  Britain  being  then 
carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  the  greateft  number  of 
ihips  from  the  neighbouring  continent  arriv.ed  in 
the  ports  of  that  country  ^  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  more  converfant  with  foreign  merchants, 
and  moft  engaged  in  trade.  ^' 

Though  the  above  dedu£Uon  of  the  various  "^^^^ 
xevolutions  in  the  Britifh  commerce,  from  its  greater  and 

^  Diod.  SicuL  hs*  §  %%•  p.347* 
47  CkL  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  C.X31  ij^ 

p  4  com- 
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b«ttt^       itomAieAceinent  to  the  firft  RoaiMi  invaflmi^  inmy 

!^^^     not  appear  altogether  iktisftitiborj ;  it  ^iil  not 

Roman,    perhaps  be.  found  an  eafy  talk  to  coUeft  one 

invafion.    much  mofe  perfeft  from  the  genuine  remauis  of 

faiftory.    From  the  memordble  mra  of  Chat  ittva- 

fion^  the  trade  of  this  iflatid  became  gmdually 

more  confiderabte^  land  the  jiatticulmrft  of  it  a 

little  better  known. 

limiu  of       We  are  iufbrmisd  by  Csikt,  that  ak  foon  ««  he 

Scte^  began  to  think  of  invadfeg  thi*  fflaiH!,  he  was  at 

thatinvai-   great  pal  OS  topTOdiT^  intelligence  about  the  ftsCe 

^^        and  drcumYlances  <of  it,  in  order  to.  enable  him 

to  form  a  proper  Icheme  f&t  its  redtt6tion.    But 

he  found  it  very  ^difficult  to  obtliiin  die  intdlU 

gence  he  wanted  and  defined.    *^  For  very  ftm^ 

^^  except  merchants,  vifited  Britain  in  th«fe 

^  times;  and  even  the  merchants  wereacqusinfled 

^*  only  with  the  fea-coafts,  iMd  ooanftries  Oppo- 

^<  fite  to  Gaul  ^.''    This  is  a  diftinft  defcr^^ 

erf*  the  feat  and  limits  c£  the  !foi<eigii  trade  of 

Britain  at  that  time ;  which  was  <;onfinedto  tile 

fea^coafts  on  that  fide  c€  it  that  lies  along  tilie 

Britifli  channd,  between   tfbe  motttii  <)f  Ite 

Thames  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Land^s-end  on  Ite 

weft.    All  the  reft  tfi  this  ifland  was  &keh  un- 

known  to  <ftrangers,  and  withotft  any  toaie  Kr 

intercourfe  with  foreign  nations. 

inurcourie      Though  Julius  CsGifar 'ffid  ndt  fdtttid  any^Hien, 

gj^    ^bint  any  colonies,  or  form  any  lafiang  ^tittifli. 

^  Csefiur.  de  Bel.  L  4.  c^so.. 

ments 
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nents  in  Britain^  ytt  the  Ramms  gmned,  hf  amd  the 
his  two  expeditio&B^  a  much  greater  knowledge  ^°°^]^ 
of  it  than  they  coald  before  obtaia  from  the  in- 
formatiofi  of  others.  The  tribute  alfo  which  he 
impofed  on  feveral  <^  the  Britifli  ftate&,  though  it 
was  liever  paid,  aflfi^rded  a  fretence  to  fiicceed- 
jng  emperors  to  make  demand)  upon  them^  and 
to  intermeddle  in  their  affiiirs*  This  pretence 
was  not  negleifted  hy  his  immediate  fiioceiTor 
Aiugofttts^  who  drew  coi^deridbie  revenues  from 
BriiteMi)  without  being  at  any  expence  w  trouble. 
Tfaefe  revenues  arofe  ptf  dy  i&om  the  TahaaUe 
.  prefents  thatwere  made  him  bytiieBtitiih  princes 
wbo  coinrtisd  his  favour,  aiMi  partly  £*am  tiie 
oiftoras  or  duties  which  he  iiqpofed  ^rn  all  the 
^iibds  ^exported  frdm  UiAt$m  to  «he  oonetinent, 
and  imported  fimn  the  continent  to  Britmn  ^. 
As  th^  disties  weve  moderate,  and  prooored  the 
Sritffli  merchants  the  proteftidn  of  ike  fi^omans, 
ttid  <a  favourable  reception  in  aU  Idieir  fworts, 
4hey  |>»id  them  without  »much  relufljanoe;  and 
. Aug^fbm,  who  had  move  of  the  ipirit  erf*  a  ^naoi- 
HAer  than  of  a  hero,  cbofe  rather  to  >acoept  lOf  ^ 
4liis  'rev^eniM,  wbidh  was  ^ot  witii  eafe,  than  to  ' 
involve  tbimfelf  in  the  danger  and  expence  df  an 
NmpedHion  tnto  Britain  ^.  tPbe  ttiitifli  4;rade 
4>6ing  nowliyecome  an  'dbjeStnM  unworthy  of  the 
4iMeiiti0n  of4hegreat€Jft  moniu^  in^he«wefld,«it 
<»ttii»y  ^fH!>t%e  infproper  4o  take  la  Ihort  triew  of  (the 
feveral  articles  of  which  its  exports  and  imports 


^  Stsaboy  i^piOdb. 


^  Id.  JUL 
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coniifted,  as  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Tin,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  (till  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  valuable  articles  of  the 
Britiih  exports.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  fet  a 
very  great  value  on  this  metal,  and  employed  it 
to  many  various  ufes.  *' 

Pliny,  indjeed,  doth  not  give  credit  to  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  his  time,  that  all  the  tin 
which  was  ufed  in  the  Roman  empire  came  from 
Britain,  but  thinks  that  fome  of  it  was  brought 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  ^\  But  as  Caslar, 
Mela,  Soliiius,  and  other  Roman  authors  ^%  take 
notice  of  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in  this 
ifland,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  far  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  that  Was  u&d  in  the 
world  in  thefe  times,  was  e3q>orted  from  Britain. 

Lead  was  another  confiderable  article  of  the 
B;ritt(h  exports  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  as  long  as  the  Romans  con- 
tinued in  this  ifland.  Pliny,  after  enumerating 
the  various  ufes  of  lead,  obferves  that  this  metal 
is  got  wij^h  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater  quantities, 
in  Britain,  than  in  either  Gaul  or  Spain*  ^^ 

Though  the  Britons  had  fome  iron  when  they 
were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  yet,  as  Cmfkr 
obferves,  they  had  it  only  in  finall  quantities^ 
hardly ',i]ufficient  for  their  home  confumption. 


*•  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.6.  34-  c.17.  "  Id.  ibid.  c.  16. 

''  Csefar.  de  Bel.  GaL  1.5.  cia.    Mela^  Lj.  c8.   Solinasy  csS* 
Tadt.  ViU  Agric.  &19.  .     ^  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.34*  cz;. 
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and  none  to  fpare  for  exportation  ".  But  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  this 
ifland,  this  moil  ufeful  metal  became  very  plenti- 
ful, and  made  a  part  of  the  Britifh  exports.  ** 

When  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  it  was  believed  Odd'uid 
that  it  produced  neither  gold  nor  iilver ;  but  the  ^^^' 
Romans  had  not  been  long  fettled  in  it,  before 
they  difcovered  their  miftake,  and  founji  that  it 
was  not  altogether  deftitute  of  thefe  precious 
metals  ".     A  modern  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
gold  and  filver  were  not  then  found  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  furnifti  an  article  of  the  Britifli 
exports  *' ;  but  the  following  pafTage  of  Strabo 
feems  to  imply  the  contrary :  "  Britain  produceth 
"  corf),  cattle,  gold,  filver,  iron  ;  befides  which, 
"  fkins,  flaves,   and  dogs,   naturally  excellent 
"  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  ifland."  ^ 
•    The  Gagates,   or  jeatftone,  is  believed  by  Gagtt«^ 
fome  to  have  conftituted  another  article  of  the  ?'i^*" 

lione* 

Britifli  exports  of  this  period..  This  ftone  was 
highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  the  many  medicinal 
Virtues  they  imagined  it  poffeffed;  for  which 
reafon  it  bore  a  high  price.  It  was  found  only 
at  one  place  in  Lycia,  and  in  Britain.  ^ 

Nafcitur  in  Lycia  lapis,  8c  prope  gemma  Gagates^         '      \ 
Sed  genus  eximium  foecunda  Britannia  mittit.  ^ 

^  Cae&f  de  Bd.  Gal«  L^  cza.    ' 
^  Murgp*ave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  15  6. 

^  M.  TuUii.  Epift.  torn.  1. 1.7,  ep.7.     Tacit.  Vita  Agiic.  e.ia; 
^  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  169.        ^  Straboy  1.4.  p«i99* 
'  ^  Mu%rave  Belgium  Britah.'p.i64.  Plin»HiiL  Nat.  L36«  C.X9. 
f  Marbodseusapud  Camden  Britan;  V. a.  p«9o8. 

Solinus,     - 
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Solinus^  m  ddcribing  the  productions  qf  Bri- 
tain^  mentions  tb^  G»^tG$3  a^  one  of  the  moft 
valu^le,  in tj^v^Upwing  terms:  **  ^.efides^  to 
<<  &y  nothing  in  this  p^ce  of  jtbe  ipany  larg^ 
*^  and  rich  veins  of  m^t^h  of  various  kinds  with 
<^  which  the  ibil  of  Britain  abounds,  the  Gagates 
^*  is  found  there  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
<<  moft  excellent  quality.  If  you  inquire  about 
^*  its  appearance,  it  is  black  and  gem-like:  if 
<Mts  4}uality,  it  is  e:!(ceeding  light ;  if  its  nature, 
^^  it  Barnes  with  water,  and  is  quenched  with 
<^  oil :  if  its  virtue,  it  hath  as  gre^t  a  power  of 
*'  attrai9;ion  when  it  is  rubbed  as  amber/'  ^ 
Lime  and  lime,  Ghalk,  and  marie  are  reckoned  amoqg 
^^>^-  jKhe  Briti&  exports  of  this  |>enod.  That  chalk 
and  iinarle  abound  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland 
is  well  known,  and  that  they  were  ufed  as  ma* 
jVlures  by  the  ancient*  Bdtiih  hnfbandmen  ^th 
iheen  already  proved  ^\  ^  The  iollowing  very  se- 
mai^l^le  infcription,  which  was  found,  with 
4»aQy  ot^ens,  near  Domhurgh,  in  Zealand*  A*  P. 
jf64f.«,  rmakes  if^  appear  4;hat  chidlk  was  export^ 
{from  ]6kitaia  ^to  ithe  continent  in  very  ancient 
ftimes ;  rand  rtbat  this  .trade  was  cfurried  oq  ,by  a 
clafs  of  men  tn^  ,WQre  called  Bdtiih  QhaUctmer-^ 
chants ;  who  ieem  to  have  had  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  the  gpddels  Nahalemnidt.  This  is  a 
iiifficient  proof  that  this  chalk  trade  was  carried 
on  before  the  general  ^fti^liihoMnt  (^  Cbrif- 
tiaqity. 

See  Chap.  V.  iea.  ^gpcdtosc. 
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XT 
To  f]ie  foddefs  Nehalenma  -   - 

For  hk  goods  -well  preferved 

Secundus  Silvanus 

A'  chalk-merchant 

Of  Britain 

Wilfil%lf  petfbniied  bu  ttait^ 

Gems^  ftnd  parti^aiiy  pearls,  may  alio  be  Pearii. 
claflfed  MQOfig  the  Britiih  exports  of  diis  period  ^K 
Bc^rls^  according  to  Pliny,  wore  efteemed  by 
the  Romans  Uie  moit  precious  and  excellent  ol* 
ill  Ihings^  and  bore  the  higheft  price  ^.  Julitus 
Cidar  was  fo  greidt  ad  admirer  of  the  Britiih 
peaHs^  which  he  h&d  feen  in  Gaul,  and  ufed  to 
weigh  in  hil  hand,  that  Suetonius  ^.ffirnis^  the 
hope  of  oblaftning  a  quailtity  of  thaii  was  hia 
chief  inducement  to  the  invafion  of  Britain  ^^ 
^hisinuch  is  certain,  that  afta:  his  return  ^om 
thisiiland^  be  confeerated  a  breaft-plate,  of  great 
vtslue  iand  beavfy^  to  Venus,  an  her  temple  at 
Home ;  which  he^iignified  by  an  in&ription,  was 
cotnpofed  of  Britiih  pearls  ^\  Sevieral  aneieiit 
writers  reprefent  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  generally 


^  Kefler  Antiquitates  Septcntrionalesy  p  046* 

'»  Mda,  1.3.  c.^.  *•  Pan,Hift.  Nat,  l^,  C35, 

^  Sueton.  Jul.  Ciefar.  c.47.  *  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  L9.  C35. 
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fmall,  and  of  a  daiky  colour;   though  others 
{peak  of  them  in  more  favourable  terms.  ^ 

Gignet  et  iofignet  antiqna  Britannia  baccas^. 
The  fiaureft  pearls  grow  on  the  Bridfli  coafb. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  pearls  of  Britain  were 
inferior  to  thofe  of  India  and  Arabia  in  general, 
though  fome  of  them  might  be  remarkable  for 
their  fize  and  beauty.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  fo  great  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  were  well 
known  on  the  continent,  and  confequently  that 
they  were  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  ^' 
Though  agriculture  was  not  unknown  in  Bri- 
tain before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  neither  fo  perfe^  nor  fo  extenfive  as  to  afford 
corn  for  exportation.  But  this  moft  ufeful  of  all 
arts  made  fuch  rapid  progrels  after  that  period, 
that  Strabo  (who  flouriihed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriflian  sera)  mentions  corn  among  the 
productions  of  Britain  that  were  exported^\ 
When  the  Romans  fubdued  the  bed  part  of  this 
ifland,  and  fettled  in  it,  they  pra6tifed  agricul- 
ture with  fo  much  fkill,  induftry,  and  fuccefi 
themfelves,  and  gave  fuch  encouragement  to  the 
natives  to  imitate  their  example,  that  com  be* 

'  .     *^  Plin.  Hill  Nat.  1.9,  c.35.     Tacit.  Vito  Agric.  c,2».   JEIiaa. 
Hiit  Anem.  I.15.  c.8. 

^  Marbodxus  de  Lapid.  prec.  c.6i. 

^'  Ammian,  Marcellin.  1.93.  c.6«  fub  fine.  ' 

''  Skrabo,  L4.  p.  199. 

came 
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came  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Britain,  and  the 
moft  valuable  article  of  its  exports.  ^^ 

As  Britain,  according  to  the  teilimony  of  Caede,' 
Caefar,  vpry  much  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  ^^ 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  funiiflied  the  mer-  horfes. 
chants  of  thefe  times  with  feveral  articles  for  ex- 
portation  '*.  The  hides  of  homed  cattle,  and  the 
ikins  and  iBeeces  of  iheep,  were  exported  from 
this  ifland  by  the  merchants  in  this  period,  as 
well  as  they  had  been  long  before  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians  and  Greeks  ".  After  the  Romans  had  in- 
ftru6ted  the  Britons  in  the  art  of  making  cheefe, 
great  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  ex- 
ported for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  armies  ^^  The 
Britifh  horfes  werb  fo  beautiful,  and  fo  admirably 
trained,  that  they  were  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  and  exported  for  the  faddles  of  their 
great  men,  and  for  mounting  their  cavalry". 
It  is  alfo  probable  that  oxen  were  exported  for 
the  yoke,  and  their  carcafles  for  provifions  for 
the  Roman  fleets  and  armies. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  to  many  Dogs* 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  Britifli  dogs  confti- 
tuted  no  inconfiderable  article  in  the  exports  of 
this  period.  But  in  the  hunting  and  pailoral 
ftages  of  focibty  thefe  faithful  animals  are  the 
favourite  companions  and  moft  ufeful  pofleflions 
of  men  j  and  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 

'^  See  Chap.  V.  fed^.  Agriculture.  ^4  Csefar.  de  Bel.  QaL 

1.5.  c.ia.  ^^  Straboi  I.3.  p.  17^.  I.4.  p.  199-  . 

^  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicumy  p. 47. 
^  Aadeifon's  Hifiory  of  Gonunerce. 
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civil  ization^  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  their 
amufeibent.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furpri£ed 
to  hear  the  poet  fpeaking  of  the  Britifli  dogs,  as 
an  article  of  commerce^  in  the  following  terms : 

Quod  freta  li  Morinum  duUo  refluentia  ponto 

Veneres*  ttque  ipfoe  Ubcat  penetrare  Brkaimocy 

O  quanta  eft  mercMy  «t  qHMtom  impendia  fiqpra  ?        ^ 

But  tf  tbe  coiftt  of  Calab  70a  yiOt  aext» 
Wkere  the  firm  ihore  with  chapging  tide  ii.Tex^ 
And  thenc^  your  courie  to  diftant  Britain  ileer» 
What  (lore  of  dogi !  and  how tsceeedhig  dear^t 

• 

Thefe  dogs  feem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds, 
and  djBiigned  for  three  differeiit  purpofes.  Some 
of  them  were  very  large^  ilrong,  and  fierce,  and 
were  ufed  by  the  Gauls,  and  fome  other  nations, 
in  war  ^^  Others  of  them  were  the  fitme  with 
our  prefent  maftiffi,  or  buU-dogs,  .nd  were  pur- 
chafed  by  tbe  Romans  for  baiting  bulls  in  the  am- 
phitheatres, for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

Magnaqne  tanrorutt  fMhur  collo  Biitamni  **• 

And  Britiih  malliffs  b»eakti>e  hmwD^raecl..  #£  Mb. 

But  tlie  greatell  numbers,  and  thofe  which  bore 
the  higheft  price,  were  deiigned  for  hunting, 
and  excelled  all  others,  both  in  fwiftnefs  and  the 
exquifiteneft  of  their  fcent.  They  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  in  a  paflage  of  Oppian,  tranilated  out  of 
t3reok  into  Latin  by  Bodinus : 

Eft  etiam  catuli  fpedes  indagine  daray 

Corpus  hufc  brevey  magnifico  fed  corpore  digna ; 


f^  Grotius  apud  Camden  Britam  r.x,  p*i39. 
1.4.  p^^oo.     Mufgrave  Belg.  Brit.  p.z6o« 


'»»jStrabo, 

CUudian. 
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Pite  Bntanaoram  geoi  ifias  effera  Mlo 
Nutrity  AgafseiSfque  vocat  villi&ma  forma 
Corponsy  ut  credas  paralitos  efle  latrantes*'' 

There  is- a  kind  of  dogs  of  nughty  fame 
For  huntlil^ ;  worthy  of  a  fairer  frame : 
By  paioted  Britons  brave  in  war  they're  bred*  . 
Are  beagles  called,  and  to  the  chafe  are  led : 
Thdr  bodies  fihall,  and  of  fo  mean  a  Ihape^ 
YouM  think  them  curs ;  that  under  tables,  gape* 

Manyof  the  people  of  this  now  free  and  happy  slaves 
illand  will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  they 
are  inforioed,  that,  in  the  period  we  are  deli- 
neating, great  numbers  of  flaves  were  exported 
from  Britain,  and  fold  like  cattle  in  the  Roman 
market.     Of  this,  however,  we  have  fufficient 
evidence  from  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  moft  unex- 
ceptionable credit,  who  dire6lly  mentions  flaves 
among  the  Britifti  exports  in  his  time".     It  is 
even  probable  that  the  young  Britons,  which, 
in  the  fame  place,  he  fays  he  himfelf  faw  at  Rome, 
were  flaves  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market.     For 
their  height  is  exactly  meafured,  all  their  limbs 
are  viewed,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  ex- 
amined with  the  critical  depreciating  eye  of  a 
merchant  who  was  cheapening  them  *^    Some  of 
thefe  Britifli  flaves  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  laborious  and  fervile  offices  about  the 
imperial  court  and  the  public  theatres  of  Rome*\ 
We  a,re  not  informed  who  thefe  unfortunate  Bri- 
tons were,  who  were  thus  ighominioufly  bought 


*'  Camden  Britao.  v.z.  p  140.  *'  Strabo*  I.4.  p*i^9* 

*'  Straboy  1.4*  p.  400.  ^  Camden  Brit.  Int^udl.  p.5X. 
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and  fold ;  nor  in  what  manner  tb^y  had  loft  their 
liberty.     But  it  is  mpft  probable  that  they  were 
prifpners  taken  in  war ;  or  criminals  condemned 
to  fla very  for  their  crimes :  though  fome  of  them 
might  perhaps  be  unfortunate  gamefters,  who, 
after  they  had  loft  all  their  goods,  had  boldly 
ftaked  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  laft  their 
own  perfons.  '* 
Bafkcts.         The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  no  ma- 
nufafilures,  or  works  of  art,  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  Britifli  exports  of  this  period. 
This  was  owing  to  the  low  imperfeft  ftate  of 
the  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
were  inftru6ted  by  the  Romans.     There  feems 
to  have  been  only  one  kind  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  them  for  exportation  ;  which  was  baf- 
kets,  and  other  works  made  of  ofiers.    Thefe 
balkets  were  of  very  elegant  workmanfhip,  and 
bore  a  high  price  j  and  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
among  the  extravagant  expenfive  furniture  of  the 
Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

Adde  et  bafcaudas  et  mille  efcaria.^^ 
Add  baikets,  and  a  thoufand  other  diiheB. 

That  thefe  bafkets  were  manufadlured  in  Britain, 
we  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial : 

Barbara  de  piAis  veni  bafcanda  Briunnift 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  fuam.*^ 
A  balk^t  I,  by  painted  Britcms  wroughtf 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 


•'  MuTgraveBelg.Brit.  p.157,  ij8.    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.t4. 
••  Juvenal.  Sat.  1%,  v,46.  ^  Martial  UJ4.  ep.  99. 

After 
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After  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  arts,  goods 
of  many  kinds  were  maXiuiadtured  in,  and  ex^ 
ported  frofti  Britain. 

Though  the  above  enumeration  of  the  ancient  ^5«>^  '^ 
Britiih  exports  is  probably  very  imperfe6t,  it  is  bS^^*"*** 
impoffible  to  give  one  fo  complete  of  the  imports 
of  thefe  times*  For  thefe  are  not  much  noticed 
by  any  of  the  coteraporary  writers,  except  Strabo^ 
who  nances  only  a  few  particulars,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  reft  under  the  general  expreilion  of 
"  various  wares  or  trinkets  of  the  like  kind  "•** 
The  particulars  mentioned  by  Strabo  are  only 
thefe  four :  —  ivory  bridles  —  gold  chains — tup$ 
of  amber — and  drinking  glaffes  ^'^.  Thefe  are  evi- 
dently only  a  few  of  the  moft  curious  and  coftly 
commodities  that  were  imported  into  Britain  after 
it  had  been  vifited  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  Claudius ;  defigned  only  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Britifti  kings  and  princes.  Belides.. 
thefe,  we  may  be  certain  there  were  many  other 
things  imported,  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  of  infe- 
rior rank.  In  particular,  we  are  told  by  Caefar^ 
that  ail  the  brafs  ufed  in  Britain  was  imported : 
and  we  know  that  in  thefe  times,  before  iron  be- 
came plentiful,  a  great  part  of  the  arms,  tools, 
and  utenfils  of  all  kinds  that  were  ufed  in  this 
ifland,  were  made  of  that  metal.  ^^ 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued  a  conii-  imports 
derable  part  of  Britain,  and  great  numbers  of  ^^^^^^ 

conqueft. 
*  Straboi  1. 4.  p.  200.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

^  Caefar.  de  ^el.  Gal.  I.5.  c.  1%, 
^'  Set  Chap.  V.  fe^.  of  Metals. 
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them  had  fettled  in  it,  the  imports  unavoidably 
became  much  more  various  and  valuable.  Be- 
fides  wine,  ipices,  and  many  other  articles  for 
their  tables,  they  were  under  a  neceffity  bf  im- 
porting the  greateft  part  of  their  tools,  arms,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  many  other  things.  When 
the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury 
and  way  of  living  (as  they  foon  did),  the  demand 
for  the  produftions  and  manufaftures  of  the  con« 
tinent  was  ftill  more  increafed ;  which  m^de  the 
imports  exceed  the  exports  in  value,  brought  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  fome  time,  againft  this 
ifland,  and  involved  the  unhappy  Britons  in  a 
grievous  load  of  debt.  '* 

When  the  Romans  had  completed  tTie  con- 
queft  of  provincial  Britain,  they  made  hafte  to' 
improve  and  enrich  it,  by  introducing  agricul- 
ture into  all  parts  of  it  that  were  capable  of 
cultivation ;  and  by  eftablifhing  various  manu- 
factures, in  which  they  inftrudled  their  Britifh 
fubje^ls.  As  the  Britons  improved  in  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  they 
^provided  themfelves,  by  their  own  induftry,  with 
many  things  that  they  h'ad  formerly  imported; 
and  railed  and  prepared  many  more  articles  for 
exportation.  By  this  m^ans  they  brought  and 
kept  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour^  which 
ibon  enabled  them  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and, 
by  degrees,  enriched  them  with  great  fums  of 
Roman  money. 


'^  Camden  Britan.  v.z.  p*4jx* 
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The  trade  frioin  the  continent  into  Britain,  as  Se«u  of 
w^  learn  from  Strabo,  was  chiefly  carried  on  from  *^Bn^ 
the  mouths  of  tfaefe  four  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  cooti- 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne :  and  the  "^^^ 
merchants  who  carried  on  that  trade  refided  in 
the  iea-ports  on  the  adjacent  coafts^\    From 
thence  they  fent  their  Britilh  goods,  partly  by 
water^  and  partly  by  land  carriage,  into  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Itsdy,  and  other 
countries :  and  by  the  fame  meaQS  received  goods 
from  all  thofe  countries  for  the  Britilh  market. 

We  are  not  fo  particularly  inforrped  concern-  Trading 
iBg  the  fituation  of  the  chief  fea-ports  and  ^^*" 
principal  trading  towns  of  Britain  in  this  pe- 
riod* While  ttie  Britifli  trade  was  managisd  only 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the  Scilly  iflands 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  were  the  chief  marts  and 
feats  of  trade.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  it  became  gradually  more  extenfive; 
and  they  vifited  all  the  fafe  and  convenient  har* 
hours  on  the  Britifli  coafts,  oppoiite  to  their  own, 
from  the  LandVend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
;But  after  the  Romans  invaded,  and  more  elpe- 
ciaUy  after  they  fubdued  and  fettled  in  this 
ifland,  the  fcepe  of  trade  was  prodigioufly  en^ 
larged,  many  tqwx^s  were  built  in  tb^  moA  con* 
venient  fituationii,  on  its  fea-coafti^  and  navigable 
rivers ;  and  all  thefe  tpwns  had  probably  a  ihaT« 
of  ti:ade,  more  or  lefs  ^  though  foroe  had  a.much 
greater  fliare  than  others.     Claufentum,  or  Old 

Q  5  South- 
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Southampton,  is  imagifidd  to  have  been  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade,  on  account  of  its  conve- 
nient iituation,  on  a  fine  bay  near  the  tin- 
countries  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ^*.  Rutupas,  or 
llichborough,  is  alfo  believed  to  have  been  a 
famous  fea-port,  and  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the 
.Roman  times.  This. much  at  lead  is  certain, 
that  it  was  the  port  where  the  Romans  commonl  j 
landed  when  they  came  into  this  ifland;  and 
where  they  departed  out  of  it  for  the  continent  '*. 
But  London  very  foon  became  by  far  the  rich^ 
and  greatell  of  all  the  trading  towns  in  Britain. 
For  though  this  renowned  city  (defigned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  feat  of  the  Britiih  trade 
and  empire  in  all  fucceeding  ages)  was  probably 
founded  only  between  the  firft  Roman  invafion 
tinder  Julius,  A.  A.  C.  55.,  and  the  fecond  under 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43.;  yet  in  lefs  tlian  twenty 
years  after  this  laft  event,  it  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Tacitus :  **  Suetonius,  with  wonderful  refo- 
«  lution,  marched  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
**  enemy's  country  to  London  j  a  city  famous 
**  for  its  wealth,  and  the  great  number  of  its 
«  merchants ;  though  it  was  not  diftinguiftied 
**  by  the  title  of  a  colony ''/'  It  feems  indeed 
probable,  that  London  was  founded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  and  Britain  fome  time  in  the 
^Mgn  of  Auguftus,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  the  fituation  for  commerce ;  and  that 

*  •     '  ,  r  *  ' 

*♦  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.4o. 

"  Vide  Baltelcy  Antiq.  Rutup.  »«  Tacit.  Anjul.  1. 14.  c 33 . 
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this  illuftrious  city  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  z  • 
great  part  of  its  profperity  and  grandeur,  to 
trade.     There  is  hardly  any  other  fuppofition 
cfan  account  for  its  becoming  fo  remarkable  for 
its  weahh  and  commerce  in  fo  (hort  a  time. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  duties  that  Duties  on 
were  paid  by  the  Britifli  merchants  to  the  Roman  ^^^th^ 
government  in  the  reigns  of  Auguftus,  Tibe-  paid. 
rius,  and  Cah'gula,  were  levied  at  the  ports  oti 
the  continent  where  their  goods  were  landed,  or 
at  the  ports  in  this  ifland  where  they  were  em- 
barked. It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  arrive  at 
certainty  in  this  matter;  but  it  fefems  to  be 
probable,  from  fome  paffages  in  Strabo,  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  firft  and  fecond  invaiion,  ^ 
the  Romans  had  publicans  fettled  in  the  trading 
towns  of  Britain,  vrith  the  conient  of  the  Britifli 
princes,  for  coUefting  their  duties  on  merchan- 
dize; which  they,  from  prudential  canfidera- 
tions,  had  agreed  to  accept  of  in  lieu  of  the, 
tribute  which  had  been  impofed  by  Julius  Caefar. 
The  reafon  which  that  excellent  writer  gives  in 
one  place,  why  the  Romans  did  not  think  fit  to 
profecute  the  conqueft  of  Britain  begun  by 
Caefar,  is  this :  That  though  the  Britons  refufed 
to  pay  tribute,  they  oohfented  to  pay  certain  du- 
ties on  goods  exported  and  imported ;  and  the 
Romans  upon  mature  conflderation,  thought  it 
beft  to  accept  of  thofe  duties,  which  they  ima- 
gined  would  produce  very  near  as  much  as  the 
tribute  would  have  produced,  after  dedu6iing 
the  expence  of  the  army  which  would  have  been 

Q  4  neceffary 
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neceflbry  to  enforce  thepityttient  of  thfe  tribute  •'• 
This  plainly  implies  that  the  duties  were  levied 
where  the  tribute  would  have  been  levied,  L  e. 
in  Britain.  For  the  confent  of  the  Britons  waa 
not  in  the  lead  neceflary  to  enable  the  Romana 
to  impofe  what  duties  they  pleafed  on  Britilh 
goods  in  the  ports  on  the  continent,  which  were 
entirety  under  the  Roman  dominion.  This  ia 
confirmed  by  what  the  fame  author  fays  in  ano- 
ther place,  concerning  the  earned  endeavours  of 
the  Britifli  princes  to  engage  the  friendlbip  of 
Auguftus  by  embaffies,  prefents,  good  offices, 
and  the  cheerful  payment  of  duties  on.  goods 
exported  and  imported :  and  that  by  thefe  means 
the  Romans  came  to  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  great  part  of  Britain ;  which  they  could 
not  have  been,  if  fome  of  them  had  not  refided 
in  it  for  colle£luig  thefe  duties  ^*.  As  foon  -as 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  province  in  Britain, 
they  certainly  eftabliihed  publicans,  or  officers 
for  colle£ling  the  duties  on  merchandize,  in  all 
the  trading  towns  of  that  province ;  and  extended 
that  eftablifliment  as  their  dominions  were  en- 
larged. 

The  Portoria,  or  duties  on  merchandize,  were 
impofed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  on  their 
fubje£ks,  as  foon  as  they  had  any  trade ;  and 
though  they  were  aboliihed  at  the  expulfion  of 
they  were  the  kiugs,  they  were  foon  after  reftored,  and 
-coUeaed.    ^^jjjjjoued  to  couftitute  a  very  important  branch 
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of  the  pul^lie  rer^Due^  both  uiMier  the  dommooi- 
wealth,  and  under  the  emperore  ^\  Tbefe  duties 
were  imppfedin  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
on  all  kinds  of  goods,  without  exception,  that 
were  exported  or  imported  in  order  to  be  fold : 
and  thofe  on  exports  were  to  be  pml  before 
they  were  embarked,  and  on  imports  before  they 
were  landed;  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  ' 
goods.  In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the  mw* 
chants  were  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  publicans 
an  entry  of  all  their  goods  exported  or  itnp<»rted» 
with  an  eilimate  of  their  value,  in  order .  to 
afcertain  the  fum  that  was  to  be  paid,  which 
was  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  real 
value ;  and  tlie  publicans  had  a  right  to  view  aU 
the  goods,  and  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
entry  and  eftimate  "^.  The  proportion  of  the 
value  of  goods  exported  or  ioi^orted,  that  was 
to  be  p^id  by  way  of  cuftom,  was  not  always 
the  fsune,  but  varied  acc<Hdii^  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate^  or  difpofitions  of  the  emperors ; 
though  the  fortieth  part  feems  to  have  been  the 
moft  ordinary  rate« '''' 

It  is  in  vaiii  to  attempt  to  form  am  exaft  efti«  Anmul 
mate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  dutm  that  were  ^^ 
levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of  tlusifland«  tie^ 
This*  at  firft,  was  probaUy  no  i^reat  matter ; 
though  even  dien  the  £mperor  Auguftus  did  not    ' 
think  it  unworthy  of  his  attention,    ^t  as  the 

**  Tide  Bormaimi  VeAigalia  PtoptiU  Romany  e.5.  p*50y  Sec. 
^^  Id.  ibid,  p.56— 60.  ^'  Id.  Sbad.  €.5-  F«^4. 
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people  of  Britain  gradually  improved  in  agri- 
eulture,  arts,  and  maniimftures  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans,  their  trade  increafed; 
both  its  exports  and  imports  became  mor^  va- 
rious and  valuable ;  and  the  duties  arifing  from 
them  more  confiderable.  Thefe  at  laft  (if  we 
tnay  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  conje£bire)  m^bt 
perhaps  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  re- 
venues of  Britaifi  in  the  moil  ilourifliing-  tilnes 
of  the  Roman  government '^^.  This  will  not 
appear  an  extravagant  fuppofition,  when,  if  we 
reflet,  that  for  one  article,  as  much  corn  was 
exported  from  this  ifland  in  one  year  (three 
hundred  and  fifty^inine)  as  loaded  eight  hun- 
dred large  (hips  ""K  It  will  appear  ftill  more 
credible,  when  we  confider  the  flourifliing  ftate 
of  the  internal  tmde  of  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times ;  and  that  all  the  goods  that  were  bought 
and  fold  in  the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which 
the  mercharlts  were  by  law  obliged  to  bring  thdr 
goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  fum 
for  which  they  were  fold  to  the  government,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  were  exported  arid  imported  '***. 
Nay,  even  thofe  goods  that  were  not  fold  paid 
a  certain  tax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  expofing 
them  to  fate  ^^  Whofl^all  thefe  things  are  taken 
into  the  account,  the  above  conjecture  eoncem- 
ittg  the  annual  amMint  of  the  Roman  cuftoms 
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ui  Britoin  in  the  mG&  flouriftsog  tinies  of  their 
government,  will  peiiiaps  be  thought  by  many 
rather  too  moderate  than  too  high. 

AH  the  trade  of  Great  Biitain,  as  hath  been  Ot^of 
already  obferved,  was  carried  on  for  fame  ageB  °*<»^' 
in  the  way  of  barter,  and  exchange  of  one  c<^d- 
modity  for  another ;  a  method  attended  with 
inanifold  inconveniences.     It  mi^fl  have  c^ften 
happened,  that  the  one  party  had  not  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods  which  the  other  wanted ; 
or  that  the  two  things  propofed  to  be  exchanged 
were  not  of  equal  value ;  and  that  one  or  both 
of  them  could  not  be  divided,  a^  in  the  cafe  of 
living  animals,  without  being  dellroyed^    Thefe, 
and  many  other  inconveniences  attending  this 
primitive  mode  of  commerce,  moft  have  been 
fenfibly  felt  by  the  ancient'  Britons,  and  by  all 
other  aneient  nations ;  but  it  was  not  very  eafy 
to  find  a  remedy*     This  however  was  happily 
invented  in  very  ancient  times ;  tbbugfa  it  is  not 
wdil  known  where,  6r  by  whom ;  and  confiAed 
in  conftituting  qer^in  fcarce  and  precious  me- 
tals, as  g(^d,  filver,  and  brafe,  to  be  the  com* 
mon  meafares  and  reprefentatives  of  aU  com* 
modities,  9Md  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
Thefe  metals  were  admirably  adc^pted  ^to  anfwer 
this  purpofe ;  as  they  were  &arce^  of  great  ia^. 
trinfic  value,  durable,  portable,   and  divifflbte 
into  as  many  parts  as  was  neceifary  without 
lois.'^^.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  money; 
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vhichy  ilotwithftaiiiling  all  the  general  deelama^ 
tioiis  of  poets,  moralifts,  and  divines^againil  it, 
hi^th  certainly  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufefol  of 
human  inventions,  and  the  great  meand  of  pro- 
moting a  free  and  univerial  intercourfe  among 
mankind,  for  their  common  good. 

When  metals  were*  firft  ufed  as  money,  and 
made  the  common  prices  of  all  commodities, 
their  value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight. 
Origin  of       The  feller  having  agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafi  for  his.goods, 
the  buyer  cut  off  that  quantity  from  the  plate 
or  ingot  of  that  metal  in  his  pofleffion ;  >  and 
having  weighed  it,  delivered  it  to  the  feller, 
and  received  the  goods  ""^    But  this  method  of 
tran&6ling  bufinefs  was  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  liable  to  various  frauds,  both  in 
the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  metals  ufed  in 
torn  merce*    To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  laws  or  feveral  ancient  na«. 
tions,  that  all  Uie  metals  that  were  to  be  ufed  as 
jBoney,  fliould  be  divided  into  {Meces  of  certain 
determinate  forms  and  magnitudes,  ftamped  with 
certain  marks,  by  which  every  perfon  n%ht 
know  at  firft  fight,  the  weight,  finenefs,  and 
value  of  each  piece  '"^^    By  this  happy  improve- 
ment, the  one  party  was  &ved  the  trouble  of 
cutting  ami  weighing  his  money  in  every  payi. 

^  iktu  CA3*  v.t6.    04fia o£  Uimt  Artf»  mdMncHtr^u 
^  Id.  ibid,  m*  p*»8|9  %%4»    Cluke  onCoiin^  p.39a»39j. 

ment. 


ment,  and  the  other  fecured  from  fraads  in  the 
weight  or  finenefs  of  that  money.  This  was  the 
true  origin  of  coin;  by  which  money  became 
more  current,  and  commercial  tranfa^ions  were 
very  much  facilitated. 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcbver  the  precife  time  wiien  in* 
when  money  ^rft  began  to  be  ufed  in  this  ifland,  troduced 
or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  Both  the  Phoe-  J^ 
nicians  and  Greeks  were  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  ufe  of  money  when  they' 
traded  into  Britain  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  communicated  any  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  more  probable  that 
both  thefe  trading  nations  took  advantage  of 
their  ignorance,  and  concealed  from  theni  the 
nature  and  value  of  money,  that  they  might 
purchafe  their  commodities  for  fome  trifling 
trinkets.  The  people  of  Gaul  could  hardly  feii 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  money  in  very  an- 
cient times,  either  from  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles, ' 
or  the  Phcenicians  of  Spain  ;  and  when  once  it 
was  generally  known  and  ufed  in  Gaul,  it  could 
not  be  long  a  fecret  in  Britain.  It  is  therefore 
moft  probable,  that  the  life  of  money  wa§  in- 
troduced  into  this  iiland  from  the  oppofite  con-> 
tinent,  by  merchants  who  came  to  trade,  or 
colonies  which  came  to  fettle  in  it,  not  very  long 
before  the  firft  Roman  invafion.  For  at  the 
time  of  tl)at  invafion,  money,  or  the  ufe  of; 
metals  as  a  medium  in  commerce^feems  to  have 
been  but  newly  introduced ;  and  coin,  properly 
fo  caUedj^  to  have  been  ftill  unknown,  or  only 
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made  of  brafs,    ^^  The  Britons  ule  either  hrsSk 

^<  money,  or  rings  and  plates  of  iron,  of  a  deter- 

"  minate  weight,  by  way  of  money,**  '^^ 

Fiflkgeof      This  remarkable  paflage  (of  which  the  ori- 

e«^ncd    S*°*^  *^  given)  is  varioufly  .ufed,  and  differently 

'  underftood  by  antiquaries ;  fbme  read  the  firft 

part  erf  the  fentence  thus —  Utuntur  aut  ©re  — 

they  ufe  either  brais,  &c.,  and  from  thence  infer 

that  the  brafs  which  the  Britons  ufed  by  way  of 

money,  was  unilamped  and  uncoined,  as  well  as 

the  iron,  and  confided  only  of  pieces  of  a  certain 

known  weight.  "° 

Others  read  it  thus —  Utuntur  autem  numnio 
flereo —  or  —  Utuntur  aut  aereo,  and  fuppofe  the 
fubftantive  nummo  to  be  underftood  —  "They 
*•  ufe  brafs  money  ;'*  and  from  this  reading  they 
eonclude,  that  the  brafs  money  which  the  Bri- 
tons  ufed  was. coined;  though  the  iron  which 
they  ufed  (pro  nummo)  by  way  of  money,  was 
not  coined,  but  only  made  into  rings  aiid  plates 
of  a  certain  weight  '"•  Both  thefe  opinions  are 
fupported  by  their  refpedtive  advocates  with  no 
little  learning  and  acutenefs  ;  but  there  is  ftill 
room  to  doubt  on  which  fide  the  truth  lies.  As 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  pafiage  from  Casfar's 
Commentaries,  refpe6ting  the  iron  tallies  ufed 
by  the  ancieint  Britons  as  money,  is  very  clear, 
£>  the  truth  of  it  is  confirmed  by  feveral  large 

'°9  Csciar.de  Bell.  Gal.  1.5.  <ux2.     Utuntur  aut  ssno,  aut  taHf 
ferreUf  ad  cerium  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo. 

**•  Miv  Pete's  Eity  on  Cunobdin's  Coiiu^  p.  34,  35, 
Dr.  Borla&'f  Hift.  Corawdl^  p.  a66. 

II  hoards 


hqards  of  this  ,oId  ken  monc^t  witbofut  any 
ui^reflion,  Jtutving  been  iouiid  in  different 
places, "» 

If  the  Britons  had  any  gold  or  filv^r  among  Gold  and 
them,  either  coined  or  uncoined,  when  thfey  ^'^T*' 
were  fird  invaded,  by  the  Romans,  it  was  cer* 
tainly  unknown  to  their  invaders.    For  though 
Caafar  mentions  the  tin,  lead,  and  iron  which 
their  country  |)roducedf  and  the  bra&,  which 
they  imported,  he  fays  not  one  word  of  eithet 
gold  or  iilyer  :  and  fome  of  his  companions  in 
that  expedition  wrote  to  their  friends  at  Rome 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  yielded  neither  gol4 
nor  lilver"^     But  a  very  coniiderable  number 
of  gold  coins  were  found,  A.  D.  i749«9  on  the 
top  of  Karn-bre  hill,  in  Cornwall :  which  are 
well  defcribed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Borlaie,  and 
clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Britons  j   and,  as  he  thinks,  were  coined  by  - 
them  before  the  firll  invafion  "*.      His  argu* 
ments,  however,  in  fupport  of  this  laft  point, 
are  not  fo  cdnclufive  as  to  overbalance  the  direft. 
teftimony  of  Caefar  and  Quintus  Cicero  j  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  that  they  were  prompted, 
both  by  their  avarice  and  curiofity,  to  be  very 
diligent  in  their  enquiries  after  thefe  precious^ 
metals,  and  that  they  had  the  bed  opportunities 
of  procuring  information.     It  is  therefore  moft 


'"  Dr.Borlafe's  Hift.  Cornwall,  p.  475. 

"3  Caefar.  de  Bel.  Gai»  I.5.  c.za.     M.  TuUii  Epiit  id  Familiar, 
tom.x.  1.7.  ep.  7.  ^'^  Dr.  BorUfe't  Hift.  Gorawallt  czm 
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probable,  that  thefe  Katti-bre  coins,  which  are 
of  pure  gold,  were  ftruck  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  ibme  of  the  Britifh  princes  in  thefe 
parts,  fome  time  between  the  firft  invafion  under 
Julius  Caeiar,  an<i  the  lecond  under  Claudius. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Britons  improved  very 
much  in  all  the  arts  in  that  interval,  by  their 
more  free  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  con* 
tinent ;  where  the  arts  were  alfo  in  a  progreffive 
itate.    It  is  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  fome  of  the  Gauls  retiring  from  their 
country  to  avoid  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fettling 
in  Britain,  which  was  ilill  free  after  the  retreat 
ofCflefar,  brought  with  them  the  art  of  coining 
money,  in  the  fame  talle  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Gaul,  immediately  before  the  conqueil 
of  that  country  by  the  Romans ;  when  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  manner  was    introduced. 
This  conjefture  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
refemblance  of  thefe  coins  to  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Gaiils;  which  is  fo  ilriking,  that  not  a 
few  have  imagined  that  they  are  really  Gaulifli 
coins,  and  were  brought  into  this  country  by 
fome  merchants  on  account  of  trade.  "* 

It  is  alfb  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofe 
Gauls  who  fettled  in  Britain  foon  after  Caefar's 
jjifcoycred  retreat,  were  the  firft  who  difcovered  that  this 
latouia.  jflg^j^^  ^g^g  jjQ|.   deftitute   of  gold ;  and  fo  fur- 

nifhed  the  Britons  with  the  moft  precious  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  with  the  art  of  coining.    For 
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''^  Dr.  Boriafe  s  Hift.  Cornw4ll|  c.  za.  p.  270. 
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GauI  bad  long  been  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  gold,  and  tbe  Gauls  for  their  dexterity  in 
difcovering,  refining,  and  working  that  metal  "*•. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  coins  now  under 
confideration,  that  makes  it  ilill  more  probable 
that  they  were  the  workmanfhip  of  the  Gauls, 
or  of  Ibme  who  .had  been  inftruSled  by  them. 
Thefe  coins  are  all  of  pure  gold,  without  any^ 
alloy  or  mixture  of  bafer  metals;  and  the  Gauls 
made  not  only  their  coins,  but  their  rings, 
chains,  and  other  trinkets,  of  pure  gold,  with- 
out  alloy.'*' 

Whoever  was  the  perfon  who  firft  difcovered 
that  this  ifland  produced  gold  and  filver,  it  is 
certain  that  this  difcovery  was  made  not  long 
after  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Romans.  For 
Strabo,  who  flouriflied  under  Auguftus  and  Tlbe* 
rius,  mentions  gold  and  filver  among  the  pro- 
du&ions  of  Britain"';  and  his  teftimony  is 
confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  fays, — "  Britain  pro- 
<<  duceth  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  to  re- 
<«  ward  its  conquerors."  "* 

The  Britons  being  now  furniflied  with  the  Trofrtfs  of 
materials  and  fome  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  ^®'"*"?. 
art  of  coining  money,  gradually  improved  in  Britain. 
this  art,  and  foon  proJiiced  coins  of  gold,  filver, 
and  brafs,,  far  more  beautiful  and  perfedb  in  all 
refpe£ls,  thaa  thofe  found  at  Kam-bre,  which 
feern  to  have  been  among  the  firft  productions 


^^  IXod.  Skull  l.j*  §  %j»  p» 350.' 
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of  the  Biitiih  mint.  The  figures  of  human 
heads  on  one  fide,  and'  horfes,  trees,  wheels,  &c. 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Karn-bre  coins,  are  in 
a  much  ruder  and  more  clumly  tatle  than  thofe 
an  the  Britiih  coins  in  Speed  and  Camden.  But 
the  greateft  and  moil  obvious  difference  between 
theie  two  fets  of  coins,  cohfifts  in  this ;  that  the 
latter  have  legends  or  infcriptions,  and  the 
former  have  none.  This  is  a  demonftration  that 
a  very  material  change  and  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  art  of  coining,  between  the 
time  in  which  the  Karn-bre  and  thofe  other 
Britifli  coins  were  ftruck.  ' 
Figures  I'be  figures  that  were  fiHl  ftamped  on  the 

ftimped  en  coins  of  all  nations,  efpecially  of  tfaofe  nations 
anci^      whofe  chief  riches  confifted  in  their  flocks  and 
<3oini.        herds,  were  thofe  of  .oxen,  horfes,  hogs,  and 
flieep^^".    The  reafon  of  this  fisems  to  have 
been,  that  before  thefe  nations  were  acquainted 
with  money,  they  had  ufed  their  cattle  as  mo^ 
ney,  and  purchafed  with  them  every  thing  thejr 
wanted ;  and  therefore,  when  they  became  ac*' 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  money,  as  a  fepre- 
fentative  of  all  commodities,  they  ftamped  ib 
.   with  the  figures  of  theie  animals,  which  among 
them  it  chiefly  reprefented  '^'.    From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  thofe  coins  of  any  country^ 
which  have  only  the  %ures  of  cattle  ilamped 
upon  them,  and  perhaps  of  trees,  repreienting 


'*'  Plin.  I£ft.  Nat.  Lj.  §  13.  Colum^  c;.  in  pad. 
'*'  Ongin  of  loLWh  Axth  uui  Science«,  v.a*  p<i^u 
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the  woods  in  which  &e€e  cstfle  paftared^  were 
Ae  moft  ancient  cwns  of  that  conntiy  ^\  Some 
of  the  gold  coina  found  at  Kairn-brey  in  Corn* 
wall)  and  defcribad  by  Dr.Borlafe,  are  of  tUs 
kind)  and  may  therefore  juftly  be  efteetned  the 
aMft-ancient  of  our  JMtiih  coins. 

When  fovereigns  became  fenfible  of  the  great  Heads  of 
nbportalice  of  money,  and  took  the  fabrication  ^^*^*^^^ 
of  it  ander  their  own  dire&ion,  they  began  to  coins, 
cdmntand  their  own  heads  to  be  flamped  on  one 
fide  of  their  coins ;  while  the  figures  of  fome 
imimals  ftill  continued  to  be  imprefled  on  th^ 
other  fide.     Of  thi&  kind  are  fome  of  the  KarS'* 
bre  coins,  with  a  royal  head  on  one  fide,  and  a  - 
borie  on  the  other;  which  we -may  therefore. 
fhppc^  to  havebeeil  flruck  in  a  more  advanced 
ftate  of  the  Britifli  coinage,  and  which  we  may 
caii  the  fecond  ftage  of  its  improvement.  "^ 
'   When  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  letters  were  Legends 
cUce  introduced  into  any  country  where  money  <>«  coins. 
Was  coindd,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
appeared  on  its  coins ;  expreffing  the  names  of 
the  princes  whofe  heads  were  imprefled  upon 
liiem :  of  the  places  where  they  were  coined, 
and  other  circumftaiices.    This  was  a  very  great 
improvemnt  in  the  art  of  coining,  and  gave  an 
additional  value  to  money ;  by  making  it  pre* 
fefve  tJre  memories  of  princes^  and  afford  lights 
to  hiftory.    Nor  were  our  Britifli  anceflors  un. 
acquainted  with  this  great  improvement  before 

'»  tU%  m  Dr.  Boiiafa^s  Hift.  Cornwall.  "'  R  ibid. 
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they  were  fcibdued  by  the  Romans.  For  feveral 
of  our  ancient  Britiih  coins  which  are  preferved 
.  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  havQ  been 
engraved  in  Speed,  Camden,  Pe^e,  andothers, 
have  very  plain  and  perfeft  legends  or  infcrip* 
tions,  and  on  that  account  merit  particular 
attention. 
Conobe-  '  ^  The  far  greateft  number  of  the  ancient  Britifli 
^^'*  coins  which  have  been  found  with  infcriptions 
upon  them,  appear  from  thefe  infcriptions  to 
have  been  coined  in  the  reign  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cunobeline,  a  prince  who  flourifhed 
in  this  ifland  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Bo- 
man  invafibn*  The  learned  Mr.Pegge  hath 
publifhed  an  engraving  of  a  very  complete  col* 
le6tion  of  thefe  coins  of  Cunobelihe,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-nine,  with  an  eflay  upon  them  ; 
from  which  the  following  brief  account  of  them 
is  for  the  moft  part  extrafted  '*^  Thefe  coins 
are  of  different  metals ;  fome  of  them  gcdd, 
others  of  filver,  and  others  of  brafs,  but  all  of 
them  very  much  debafed.  They  are  all  circular, 
though  not  perfedUyflat,  mod  of  them  being  a 
little  diiked,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  with  one  fide 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.  The  tafte  in 
which  they  are  executed  is  good,  and  the  figures 
upon  them  are  much  more  dlegant  than  thofe  on 
the  Karn-bre  coins  above  mentioned,  or  on  the 
ancient  (rallic  coins  in  Mountfaucon.  '*^ 
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Tbe  letteisupon  theio^  are  alf  Roman,  aifd  Divided 
for  the  moft  part  fior  and  irdH-ffaaped; '   They  ^^ 
are  v^  prop^ly  arranged  by  Mr*  Pegge,  wder 
the  fix  fdlowing  dafles : 
Oafs  L  Cont^ns  tiidTe  that  haVfe  only  the 
kirigV  namet  or  fome  abbreTiation 
of  it.  ^ 

II.  Hiofe  that  have  die  king^s  name^  with 
a  place  of  coinage^ 

III.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 

TASCiA,  or  fbme  abbreviation  of  that 
word. 

IV .  Thofe  thsit  have  the  kill's  name,  with     / 

TA8CTA,  and^  place  of  coinage^ 
.    y.  Thofe  that  have  tascia  oqly. 
VI.  Thofe  that  have  tascia,  mth  ^  place 

of  moage.  »        "   V 

In  the  firft  claft  are  fix  coins,  but  all  d^ering  iftciafi. 
in  fome  partictdars.  The  firft  coin  ts  of  filver, 
having  tiie  king's  head,  and  tbe  name  cvnobi* 
UNS  around  it  on  one  fide,  and  a-fine  horfe,  with 
a  crefeent  or  new  moon  above  his  back,  on  the 
revetfe.  The  fecond  coin  is  alfo  of  filver,  hav- 
ing tbe  fyUable  cvN  in  a  ftraight  line  on  both 
fides  V  oil  the  obverfe  ibeifp  ».no  heisd,  but  on 
the  reverie  there  is  the,  %uFe  (^  a  naked  iman  at 
full  laiglih,  in  a  walkmg  attitude,  with  a  club 
over  hia  flioolder.  The  third  coin  hath  the  fame 
infcri{)tion  and  figure  with  the  fecond,  and  difiers 
from  it  only  in  the  metal,  whidi  is  copper,  and 
in  the ifize,  which  is  fmaller.  The  fourth  coin  is 
of  copper,  with  the,  ^liable  cvk  in  a  ftraight 
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kne,  without  any  bead  on  tbe  obverfe ;  and  on 
the  reveirfe  the  figure  of  an  anioial,  which  fome 
antiquartesi  take  to  be  ahoife,  and  others  a  dog 
or  a  fheep.  The  fifth  coin  in  this  cla&  is  taken 
frdm  Mr.  Seiden's  Titles  of  Honour^  Fart  L 
e.  8.  On  the  obverfe  is  the  king's  head,  adorned 
with  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of  pearls,  with  the  name 
cfVKOBBitm  infcribed  around.  Tha  meial  and 
the  reverfe  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden.  The 
fixth  and  laft  coin  in  this  clais  is  of  gold,  blank 
on  tbe  obverfe ;  on  the  reverfe  it  hath  a  fine 
hor£e  upon  the  gallop,  over  him  a.  hand  holding 
a  truncheon,  a  pearl  or  pellet  at  a  little  diftance 
from  each  end  of  it,  and  above- it  cvno;  under 
the  horfe  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  wriggtfng. 
td  ciaff i  ^^  ^®  fecond  clafs  are  nine  coins ; .  no  two  of 
which  are  exactly  alike  in  all  refpedts.  The  firfi; 
is  of  bra& ;  having  on  the  obverfe  a  Janus,  with 
cvKo  below  it;,  and  on  the  r.evede:the  figure  of 
a  hog  and  a  tree,  and  under  them  camt,  fup- 
pdfed  to  be  an  abt»reviation  of  Camulodunum, 
the  royal  feat  of  Cunobeline,  and  tbe  place  #f 
ooinage.  The  fecond  is  of  gold ;  on  the  obvei& 
dm  ear  of  corn  and  camv  }  cm  the  reverfe  a  hojr&, 
iwith  the  fignre  of  a  comets  above  bis  hKk,  and 
of  a  wheel  under  his  beUy,  amd  cvno.  The  third 
is  of  filver ;  having  on  the  obverfe  iixe  king's 
head,  and  cAMv ;  iand  on  ihe  reverfe  a  female 
^gure  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  wings  at  her  flioul- 
ders,  fu{>pofed  to  be  viS;ory,  and  cvno  under 
the  chain  The  fourth  coin  difiers  only  from 
the  fecond  in  this,  that  the  figure  above  the 

horfe'i 


horfe^s  back  k  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  aiid  the  . 
wheel  is  placed  before  his  mouth,  and  not  under 
his  belly.     The  fifth  15  a  fmall  gold  coin ;  hav^- 
ing  on  the  obver&  an  ear  of  corti,'  which  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  indicate  the  place  of  cofasage ;  and-  on 
the  reverfe  a  horle^  with  cvn.  :  The  fixth  is  a 
golfi  coin  ^  having  on  the  obverfeahead  with 
a  beard  and  cynob  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  dion 
^ouchant)  with  gam.     The  Seventh :  is  of  braf$^ 
on  the  obverfq  two  human  figures  ftanding, 
fuppofed  to  be   Cunobeline    and  'his'  queen^ 
with  c VN ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  Pegafus  or 
winged  horfe,  with  camv.     The  eighth  coitl 
differs  only  from  the  iirft  of'this.  clafs  in  this^ 
that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  reverfe.    The  ninth 
is  of  gold ;   on  the  obverfe  a:hovfe  curvetting, 
with  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  dVN,  and  a 
^ar  over  his  back ;  on  the  reVerfe  an  fes^  of      '" /^ 
corn  and  CAMv. 

The  third  clafs  .  comprehends  ten  coins,  afi  3d  ciaft. 
different  in  fame  particulars  from  each  othea 
1.  A  brafs  coin;    on  the  obverfe  the  ktng^b 
head,  with.  cynobiijIn  around  it :  on  the  revetft 
a  workman  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  hammer  m 
fajs  hand,  coining  money  J  of  which  feveral  pieces 
Appear  on  tbc^  iground^  amd  tascio.    ^;  A  fiivor 
coin ;  on^  the  obvarfe  a  laureate  crown  with 
iCVKo  infqribed;r  dnr  the  reverfe  a  Pegafus,  with 
ta4c;b  below«    3.  A  filver  coin;  with  the  king^s 
head  on  the  obverfe,  and  cvno  ;  and  on  the 
x^verfe  a  fphinx,  with  tascio.    4.  Oh  tire  ob- 
ver& the  king'a.head,  with  cvnobilin;  and  on  the 
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reverfe^  Iiorre5  with  tascio.  5.' Aq  elegant  cop- 
per coin ;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king's  head, 
with  his  name  latinifed  cvnobelinvs  re;  and  on 
the  reverfe  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  below  it  tasc* 
6.  A  copper  coin;  on  the  obverfe  a  female  bead^ 
probably  the  queen's,  with  cvnobelin  ;  and  the 
reverfe  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fir^ 
coin  in  this  clafs.  7.  A  filver  coin ;  having  a 
female  head  on  the  obverfe,  with  cvno  ;  and  on 
^he  reverfe  a  fine  fphinx,  with  tascio.  8.  la  alio 
filver ;  with  the  king's  head  and  cvnobilin  on' 
the  obverfe ;  and  a  fine  horfe  galloping  on  the 
reverfe,  with  tascio.  9.  Differs  very  little  from 
the  firft  in  thia  clafs.  lo.  Is  a  copper  coin; 
with  the  king^s  bead  laureated,  and  cvkobii^ih 
on  the'obv^ie ;  a  horfe  with  fome  faint  traces  of 
TASCiA  on  the  reverfe* 
4di  Chii.  -The  fourth  clafs  contains. fix  coins,  which  are 
remarkably  fine,  i.  Is  a  filver  coin ;  having  the 
king's  head  on  the  obverfe,  with  tasc  behind 
it;  and  before  the  face  novanb,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  nanie  of  fome 
town,  or  of  fome  people ;  and  on -the  reverie 
Apollo  playing  on  the  harp,  with  cvnobe.  2.  Is 
alfi>  a  filver  coin ;  and  hath  on  the  obverfe  the 
king's  head  helmeted,  with  cvNOBELiNE;  and  on 
f he  reverfe  a  hog,  with  tasciiovakit  ;  though 
it  is  imagined  that  the  two  11  in  the  middle  was 
originally  an  n,  which  will  make  the  legend  on 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
on  the  obverfe  of  the  preceding  one.  3.  A  fine 
copper  coin ;  having  qn  the  obverfe  the  king 
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on  horfeback  at  fail  gallop,  with  cvNOf  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  king  on  foot,  with  the  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  fpear  in  his  right  hand; /and  a 
round  target  in  his  left,  with  tasc  no.  4.  This 
coin  doth  not  differ  much  from  the  firft  one  in 
this  clafe.  5.  Is  a  copper  coin ;  having  the 
king's  head,  with  cvnobelin  on  the  obverfe; 
and  a  centaur  blowing  a  horn,  with  tasciovanit 
on  the  reverfe.  6.  Is  a  filver  coin ;  with  a 
figure  believed  to  be  Hercules,  and  cvno  on 
the  obverfe;  a  woman  riding  fideways  on  an 
animal  which  hath  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  dog,  with  tasc  nova  on  the  reverfe. 

The  fifth  clafs  contains  fix  coins,     i.  Is  a  fine  ^  chfi. 
filver  coin  ;  with  a  Roman  head  laureated,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Augnftus,  and  ^    . 

TASciA  on  the  obverfe  j  and  a  bull  pufiiing  with 
his  horns  on  the  reverfe.  2.  A  gold  coin  hav-^ 
ing  the  king  on  horfeback,  with  tasco  on  the 
obverfe;  the  reverfe  is  crowded  with  figures, 
which  are  not  now  underftood.  t.  A  fine  filver 
coin,  with  a  griffin  on  the  obverfe ;  and  a  Pe« 
gafus  and  tas  on  the  reverfe.  -  4.  This  coin  is  of 
gold,  and  dil^rs  very  little  from  the  fecond. 
5.  A  filver  coin ;  having  a  horfe  with  a  fliieid  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  hanging  on  his  fide  on 
the  obverfe;  and  tasc  within  a  compartment  oii 
the  reverfe.  6.  This  coin  is  of  ele£trum,  with 
a  horfe  on  the  gallop,  and  tasc  on  the  obverfe  } 
and  TASCio  on  the  reverie.  There  is  a  coin  ia 
Mr.  Thereiby's  Mufeum,  p.  338.,  which  might 
alfo  be  ranged  in  this  cials ;  having  a  head  on  the 
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obverfe,  and  a  dog  with  ta  under  a  man  ou. 
horfeback,  on  the  reverfe, 
Mi  Ciaft.  Xhe  fixtii'clafa  contains  only  two  coini.  i.  Is 
of  filyer ;  with  v£B|  fuppofed  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Verulamiuoiy  on  the  obverfe;  a  horfe 
galloping  with  tascia  on  t^e  reverfe.  a*  A  fine 
gold  coin  i  having  a  man  on  horfeback,  with  a 
fword  in  his.  right-hand,  and  a  target  in  hia 
left-hand  on  the  obverfe ;  and  cearatic^  which 
Mr.  Pegge  fupppfes  to  be  the  name  of  fome  town 
in  t)iQ  territories  of  Cfinobeline  now  unknown } 
but  others,  perhaps  more  triply,  believe  to  be  the 
name  of  the  renowned.  Caratacus,  or  Carafta* 
cus ;  on  the  reverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  and  tascie* 
Meamng  The  word  TAsciQ  or  TASCIA,  which,  or  fome 
ofthcword  abbreviation  of  it,  appears  on  fo  many  of  thefe 
ancient  Britifh  cpi^is),  hath  greatly  pu;szled  our 
antiquaries ;  who  have  formed  feveral  different 
opin^ns  cpncerping  its  mining,  Mr.  Camden, 
Mr.  Baxter,,  Dr.  Pettingal,  and  others,  have 
imaidned  that  this  word  is  derived  from  Taik% 
pr  Taicu,  which  in  the  original  language  of 
Britain  fignified  any  load,  burthen,  or  tribute 
impofed  by  the  Tag,  or  prince  {  and  that  all  the 
money  which  had  Tafcia,  or  any  of  its  abbrevia* 
tions  upon  it,,  had  been  coined  for  np  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  bc^n  im- 
pofed upon  the  Britons  by  Julius  Caeiar,  and  the 
Portaria  or  duties  upqn  merchandize,  which  had 
^e^n  exa6ted  by  Auguftus  and  his  fucceflbrs/^^ 

.    "^  Camcteih  ▼•  K  p.  dz.  35*'     ^B<^-  ^1^-  Bnt.  toca  Taftia. 
Z^.  P«^tii]|gal'«  Di0«t.  on  Tafcuu    London*  z  763 . 
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Mr.  CamdeB  bath  improve  upon  this  thought^ 
by  fappofiiig  ~  ^^  Thefe  coins  were  ftamped  for 
**  the  pajFfloient .  of  the  tribute  of  the  greater 
'^  cattle  with  |t  horfe,  &>r  the  lefler  with  a  hog^ 
^^  for  woods  with  a  tree,  aqd  for  corn  ground 
.**  with  an  ear  of  corn'".*'  But  though  thei^ 
apimon^  aie  Ipeoious,  and  flipported  hj  great 
tamesi  they  are  liabte  to  ftropg  Qlge6tionfi,  The 
-derivation  of  Tafcio,  from  Tag,  a  princie^  by  the 
ioterveBtion  of  Tafcu,  a  burthen  or  tafk^  is  f^r 
from  being  clear.  Money  coined  for  the  fole 
pusffpoGd  of  paying  tribute,  is  a  thing  unknqwn 
in  tibe  hiftory  Of  mankind  ^  a^  it  i^  not  probable 
that  Cunobeline,  w^ho  was  a  free  and  indepen4- 
eat  prince,  the  friend,  but  not  the  fubje^t  of  \\ie 
Soman  emperors,  would  have  admitted  a  word 
of  fueh  igoominious  import  as  Tafcio  is  in. this 
fenfey  upon  hijs  coins*  '^'  r  .  . 

A  modern  author^  diflatisfied  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  the  word  Tafcio,  hath  proppfed. 
jlBOther.  He.  fuppofes  that  Tafcio  is  an  abbre- 
iviatioa  of  the  name  of  fome  nation  or  people  to 
whom  this  money  belonged,  and  of  which  Cuno- 
jj^line  was  king ;  and  finding  in  Pliny,  U^*  J* 
e.4.,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbciheiifis,  called 
7afoodanitari  Cononiences,  in  the  MSSL  Tafco- 
duni  Taruconiences,  he  conje&ures  that  Guno- 
bdin  Taicio  may  mean  Cunobelin  Tafcoduno- 
rum?^  .  But  this  is  certainly  a  far*fetched  and 

'"^  Camd.  Brit.  y.i.  p.cxiii. 

'*^.  Mrr  FeggtUiXby  on  Cunobetine's  Coifis»  p.  i5»  dec 
^  l^e  Di&rt^  b  NiuBanu  Bodl.  Catalog,  p.  »»7» 
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improbable  conjecture.  For  thefe  coins  being 
found  in  Britain  in  great  numbers,  and  having 
the  name  of  Cunobeline  upon  them,  who  is  weD 
known  to  have  been  a  great  Britiih  prince, 
cotemporary  with  Auguilus  and  Tiberius,  and 
on  Ibme  of  them  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodu- 
num,  his  royal  feat,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftnu 
tion  that  they  are  Britifh  coins,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fo  diftant  a  country  as  Grallia  Nar- 
bonenfis,  where  no  fuch  coins  have  ever  bemi 
found* 

Another  modem  writer  hath  conjeftured  that 
Tafcio  was  the  name  of  Cunobeline^s  mint- 
mafter,  who  flruck  all  thefe  coins  '^>.  This,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  is  a  much  more  feafible  notion 
than  the  former ;  though  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  In  particular,  it  is  a  little  ftrange, 
that  this  word,  ^  it  was  a  proper  name,  ihould 
have  been  fpelled  by  the  owner  of  it  in  £o  many 
different  ways,  as  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Taicie^ 
Other  Befides  thefe  numerous  coins  of  Cunobeline, 

fidM  Ciup.  ^^^^^  ^^^  many  Others  engraved  and  defcribed  in 
bdbe'i.  ^  Speed,  Camden,  &c.,  which  are  fuppoied  to  have 
been  coined  by  the  authority  of  Caffibelanus, 
Comius,  Profutagus,  Boadicia,  Bericus,  Catiil 
mandua,  Venutius,  CaraSfcacus,  and  other  an* 
cient  Britiih  princes.  *3* 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  coins  are  indeed  fo 
much  defaced,  and  the  faint  traces  of  letters 

"*  Mr.F^gt's  Eflaj  on  Ciiiiobeltne'«  Oodm,  p.  ss» 

'''  Spced'i  Chron.  p.  z  73,  ftc  to.    Caind.  BriL  t.i.  p^  cu.  Sbc 
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upon  them  are  .fo  varioufly  read,  that  it  is  im* 
poffible  to  difcover  with  certainty  to  whom  they 
belong***.  We  have  fuflficientTeafon, however, 
to  conclude  in  general^  that  feveral  other  Britifh 
princes  who  flouriflied  between  the  fiirft  and 
fecond  invafion  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans^ 
coined  money  as  well  as  Cunobeline ;  though  as 
he  reigned  very  long,  and  over  that  part  of  Bri- 
tain which  was  richeft,  and  had  the  greateil  trade, 
he  coined  much  greater  quantities  than  any  of 
the  other  princes ;  which  is  one  great  reafon  why 
tb  many  of  his  coins  are  ftill  extant. 

The  coins  of   Cunobeline  above  defcribed  Obferva. 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  that  friendly  and  ^^^^ 
lamiliar  intercourfe  which  Strabo  tells  us  fubfifted  coim. 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus ;  and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners, 
and  religion,  had  even  then  gained  fome  footing 
in  this  ifland  '*'.    For  on  thefe  coins  we  fee 
almoft  all  the  Rpman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  Deities,  which  is  a  demonftration  that 
ibme  of  the  Britons  at  leaft  could  read  thefe  leU 
ters,  and  that  they  had  fome  knowledge  of,  and 
fome  veneration  for,  thefe  Deities.     Nay,  the 
legend  of  one  of  thefe  coins  (cvnobelinvs  rbx) 
is  in  the  Latin  languajge,  which  feems  to  intimate        ^ 
that  the  Britons  were  not  then  ignorant  of  that 
language.    For  though  thefe  coins  might  be, 
and^  probably  were  ftruck  by  a  Roman  artift, 
y«t  we  cannot  imagine  that  Cunobeline  would 


'^  Pfegge's  Eflky  on  CanobdJue'i  Coiai. 
*^  Strabfl^  1.4*  Jh  •00* 
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permit  this  attift  to  ftatop  letters,  words,  ^gareB^ 
and  devices  upon  the  current  coin  of  his  king* 
dom,  which  neither  he  nor  bis  fubje&s  under«* 
flood. 
Weigiit         Though  the  original  weight  and  value  of  tbefe 
dFdi^?-  andent  Britiih  coins  cannot  be  exafiJy  afcer« 
dih  coins,    taiued,  yet  when  we  confider  that  they  were 
ftruck  by  Roman  artifts,  and  that  one  defign  oi 
them  was  to  pay  the  duties  on  merchandize  to 
the  Roman  publicans,  we  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  probably  of  the  fame  weight 
and  value,  and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other,  with  the  Roman  coins  of  that  age,  which 
are  well  known* 
Quan%        It  is  Very  difficult  to  form  any  computation  of 
B^^  ht-  *^  quantity  of  money  that  circulated  in  Britain 
tweenthe  between  the  firft  and  fecond  invafion  of  the 
^^^f  ^   Romans;   though  there  are  fome   things  that 
tafion.       feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  inconfiderable. 
We  have  no  fewer  than  forty  coins  of  Cunob^Iine 
alone,  in  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are 
all  of  different  dies  or  ftamps«    This  is  a  proof 
that  this  prince  had  made  forty  coinages  at  leafl ; 
which  mud  have  produced  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  coin ;  to  &y  nothing  of  what  was  coined 
by  other  Britiih  princes  in  that  period.    Profu* 
tagus,  who  was  King  of  the  Iceni  at  the  time  of 
the  fecond  invafion,  is  reprefented  by  Tacitus  as 
a  prince  renowned  for  his  great  wealth ;  a  part  of 
which,  no  doubt,  confifted  of  his  treafures  of 
money  '^\    Cara6tacus,  in  his  famous  Ipeech  to 

the 


ii^  Emperor  Claudius,  i^nkg  in  i^ry  high  terms; 
tiot  (U!Jily  of  the  ilbiiti^laoce^  of  his  fubje£fas;  horfesr, 
end  ann$,  but  aife  4f  Che  greatnefs  of  his  wedth 
in  general'^^— London  is  defcribed  as  a  very 
opul%nt  trading  .-city,  inhabited  by  great  num- 
bers of  wealthy  merchants,  in  lefs  tnatt  twentf 
years  after  the  fecond  invafiOT) ;  whi^h  makes  it 
probable,  that  it  was  rich  in  money  and  merchan* 
dfze  before  that  event  *^*. '  Nay,  Tacitiis  tells  us 
hi  plain  terms,  that  Britain  had  fufiiciedt  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  fllver,  amply  to  ii^eward  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  its  conquerors  ■'^  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
commerce  of  this  ifland,  efpecially  of  the  fouth 
€Qafts  of  it,  was  confiderable ;  and  that  it  did  not 
^atit  a  fufficient  quantity  of  current  coin  for  an- 
fWering  all  the  purpofes  bf  t^at  commerce,  when 
It  was  Invaded  and  fubdued  by  the  Romans  undeir 
Ckudius,  A.D,  43.  ' 

'  The  Roman  conqueft  occafioned  a  total  change  change  m 
in  the  coin  of  Britain,  and  iti  a  little  time  very  ^^*^ 
ihuch  increafed  its  quantity.  For  as  foon  as 
Claudius  and  his  generals  had  deprived  the  Bri- 
tifh  princes  of  their  authority,  and  reduced  their 
dominions  into  the  form  ofa  province,  their  coin 
and  that  of  their  predeceflbrs  was  no  longer  the 
current  coin  of  the  country ;  but  the  Roman 
money,  ftamped  with  the  faces  and  titles  of  the 
R^man  emperors,  was  fubftituted  in  its  place* 


'^  Tacit.  Anjia}.  Li%*  c»zi»  ^^  Id.ibid.'Lx4*c«33« 

^  Id.irita  Agfic.  €*!»•  .        ♦    " 
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<<  It  was  etiad;6d  by  an  edid;  of  tlie  Roman,  em- 
<«  perors,  inforced  by  very  fevere  ianftiona^  that 
*'  no  perfon  (houUl  uft  Any  money  in  Britain, 
<*  but  fuch  as  was  ftamped  with  the  effigies,  of 
<«  Cslar  '^'.''  This  edtft  foon  produced  its  full 
effect,  and  all  the  Britifli  mopey  was  either  eon* 
cealed  pr  melted  down,  and  nothing  appeared  in 
circulation  but  Roman  money*  ^'  Britain  (&ys 
<*  Gildas)  after  it  was  fubdued  and  rendered  tri- 
*^  butary  by  the  Romans  ought  rather  to  have 
^'  been  called  a  Roman  than  a  Britiih  ifland  j 
<<  as  all  the  gold,^  filver,  and  copper  money  in 
<<  it  was  (lamped  with  the  image  of  Cs^r/'  *^ 

That  the  Roman  conqueft  not  only  changed 
the  fpecies,  but  very  much  increaCed  tlie  quantity 
of  the  current  coin  of  this  ifland*  we  have  many 
reafons  to  believe.  The  pay  of  the  Roman  forces 
which  were  employed  in  fubduing  and  keeping 
pofleffion  of  it,  muft  have  brought  into  it  a  great 
mafs  of  treafure,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years.  Se- 
veral of  the  Roman  emperors  not  only  vifited 
this  remote  province  of  their  empire,  but  feme 
of  them  refided,  and  kept  their  courts  in  it  ibr 
two  or  three  years  together  ;  which  muft  have 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  Many  wealthy 
Romans  who  had  obtained  civil  or  military  eaa« 
ploy merits  here,  who  had  come  hither  on  account 
of  trade,  procured  grants  or  purchafed  lands  in 
this  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  fettled  in  it,  and 
its  wealth.    So  early  as  the  reign  of 


^  Wm'iinliin^  P.39Z. 
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Nero,  and  only  about  twenty  years  after  the  coo^ 
queft  of  Glaqdius,  T^itus  fpeaks  of  London  and 
Verulam  as  rich  and  populons  cities,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Romans,  of  whom  many  were  wealthy 
mfercbMts*^.  The  great  improvements  that  were 
made  by  the  Britons,  with  the  afliftance,  and  un- 
.  der  the  dire6lion  of  the  Romans,  in  agriculture,  ^ 
arts,  and  commerce,  gradually  increafed  the 
treafiires  of  their  country,  and  not  only  enabled 
t)iem  to  pay  the  feveral  taxes  levied  by  the  Rp-* 
mans,  but  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  its  riches* 
The  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  accidentally  fonnd  in  almoft  every  part  of 
Britain,  ferve  to  confirm, the  above  conjectures, 
and  afford  a  kind  of  ocukr  demonflration  of  . 
their  origiBal  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  fufficient  regions  to  be  convinced,  that  there 
were  greater  quantities  of  current  coin  in  our 
country  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  Roman, 
government,  than  at  any  period  for  more  than  a 
tboufand  ye^rs  after  their  departure. 

The  wealth  and  profperity  of  provincial  Britain  Wealth 
began  to  dfecline  very  fenfibly  about  fifty  years  JJ^^^J*]^" 
befcMre  the  lafl  retreat  of  the  Romans.    This  was  Britain  be* 
owing  partly  to  the  incurflons.  of  the  Scots  and  ^^*°  ^ 
Pifils,  in  the  north,  lEipd  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxon  pirates  in  die  fouth ;  by  which  nauch 
wealth,  in  money  and  other  things,  was  carried 
off,  and  more  deftroyed,  or  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  thofe  towns  and  cities  whiqh  they  laid  in 
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aflieg.  The  two  unfortunate  expeditious  of  the 
ufurpers  Maximus  and  Cpi^antine  to  the  cootie 
iient»  the  former  of  which  happened  A.  D.  383., 
and  the  latter  A.  D.  408.9  were  aKb  very  fatal  to 
the  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  pro-* 
vincial  Britons''*'.  For  thefe  two  adventurers 
colle3;ed  and  carried  off  with  them  great  fums 
of  money  to  fupport  their  armies,  and  profecute 
their  pretenfions  to  the  imperial  throne.  In  this 
period  likewife,  many  of  the  richeft  inhabitants 
of  the.  Roman  province,  finding  no  fecurity  for 
their  perfons  or  pofiefiions  in  this  ifland,  con- 
verted their  eilates  into  money,  with  which  they 
retired  to  the  continent.  '♦* 

But  the  final  and  almoft  total  departure  of  the 
Romans  out  of  Britain,  drained  it  of  the  greateH 
quantities  of  coin,  and  reduced  it  almoft  to  the 
fame  ft  ate  of  poverty  in  which  they  bad  found  it* 
Foi^  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
conjefture  of  fome  writers,  that  the  Romans  at 
their  departure  did  not  c^rry  their  money,  with 
them,  but  buried  it  in  the  ground,  in  hopes  of 
their  returning  back  '^^  It  is  certain  they  en* 
tertained  no  fuch  hopes,  but  left  this  ifland  with 
a  declared  and  pofitive  refolution  never  to  return. 
Their  departure  was  neither  forced  nor  precipi- 
tate, but  voluntary  and  gradual,  which  gave  them 
opportunities  of  carrying  off  with  them  whatever 
they  thought  proper.    We  may  therefore  con- 


•^  See  Chap,  t  '♦»  Ibid.  ZoCim.  1 6. 

'43  Speed's  Cliroiup.z87.    Kennet'i  F^uroeh.  Antiq.  p.  iz. 
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dude  that  the  Homans,  when  they  tobk  their 
have  of  this  ifland,  carried  with  them  almoft  all 
their  cafli,  and  6ven  many  of  their  mod  precious 
aftd  portabte  effe6ts ;  and  left  little  behind  them 
that  could  be  conveniently  tranfported. 

As  the  great  end  of  commerce  is  to  fupplythe  ^*^^?*^ 
ti^ants  of  one  diftrift  or  country  out  of  the  fuper*-  ing  good* 
fluities  6f  another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  Ibrne  ^^  ^^^ 

n  .  T,-       ^  importance 

means  or  conveying  commodities  front  one  coun*  i^  com* 
try  to  another  are  abfolutely  neceflkry  to  arifwer  mercer 
this  end.     For  this  reafori,  the  carriage  of  goods 
from  place  to  place  is  a  matter  of  the  greatell 
moment  in  commerce,  and  is  performed  either 
by  land  or  Water. 

The  carriage  of  goods  iVom  one  plaiie  to  aii-  Land-cAf^ 
other  by  land,  which  is  called  land- carriage,  is  *^**^* 
performed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety  by  the  mere 
bodily  ftrength   of  men ;  in  the  next,  by  the 
affiftance  of  fuch  tame  animals  as  are  ftrongei^ 
than  men  ;  and  in  the  laft  and  mofl  improved 
ftate,  by  the  help  of  wheel-machines,  yoked  to 
Ihefe  animals,  which  enable  them  to  draw  a  much 
greater  weight  than  they  could  carry.     The  an* 
cient  Britons  were  not  unacquainted  With  this 
laft  and  moft  perfect  method  of  land'-carriage  yet 
difcovered,  long  before  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Romans*     For  they  had  not  only  great  num* 
b^rs  of  war-chariots,  but  alfo  many  other  wheel* 
carriages  for  other  purpofes,  and  particufarly  foi^ 
Conveying  their  goods  and  merchandise  frooi 
one  place  to  anothen    DiodorUs  Siculus  telld  Ijs^ 
that  the  Britons  who  dwell  near,  the  promontory 

s  a  jBelcriUtii 
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Belerium  (Land's-end),  after  they  had  refined 
their  tin,  and  cail  it  into  fquare  blocks,  car-^ 
ried  it  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  carts  or  waggons ; 
the  fpace  between  that  ifle  and  the  continent  be- 
ing in  thefe  times  dry  land,  when  the  tide  was 
out.'** 

^*j*  *^  B"t  though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  conftruftion  and  ufe  of  wheel- 
carriages  fgr  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  yet  their 
conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  mull  have  been  retarded,  by  their 
want  of  folid  roads,  and  interrupted  by  their 
want  of  bridges  over  rivers.  Both  thefe  ob- 
flru6lions  were  removed  by  the  art  and  induftry 
of  the  Romans,  who,  by  making  the  moll  firm, 
dry,  and  fpacious  roads  in  all  parts,  and  build- 
ing bridges  where  they  were  neceflary,  rendered 
land-carriage  as  eafy  and  convenient  as  it  is  at 
prefent. 

Origin  and      In  the  flrft  llage  of  fociety,  great  rivers,  lakes 

waterJlr^^  ^"^  ^^^^  "^"^  ^^^^  appeared  infurmountable 
riage.  obHacles  to  all  intercourfe  between  thofe  who 
inhabited  their  oppofite  banks  and  (hores..  But 
when  mankind  became  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  their  properties,  and  obferved  that  many 
bodies,  and  particularly  the  largefl:  trees,  floated 
on  their  waters,  and  were  carried  along  their 
ftreams  with  great  rapidity  and  eafe;  they  would 
by  degrees  change  their  opinion  of  them,  and 
begin  to  entprtain  a  notion,  that  they  might 

•  / 
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be  made  the  means  of  communication  between 
one  country  and  another.     Some  men  of  bold 
and  daring  fpirits,  wouldt  adventure  to  commit 
,  themfelves  to  the  ftreams  of  fmaller,  and  after- 
wards  of  larger  rivers,  upon  two  or  three  trees 
faftened  together;  and  finding  that  they  car- 
ried  them  with  eafe  and  fafety,  and  that  when 
they  joined  a  greater  number  of  trees,  they  be- 
came capable  of  fupporting  a  greater  number 
of  men  j  and  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  ;  they 
learnt  to  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  effefits 
from  one  place  to  another  on  floats  or  rafts. 
This  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  have  been 
the  firft  kind  of  water-carriage '*^     To  thefe 
rafts  fucceeded  canoes,  made  of  one  very  large 
tree  excavated,  to  fecure  its  freight  from  being 
wetted  or  waftied  away  '^.    But  as  thefe  ca^ 
noes  could    neither    contain   many   men   nor 
mu6h   merchandize,  it  would  foon  be  found 
neceffary  to  conftru6t  artificial  veffels  of  greater 
capacity  and  burden,  by  joining  feveral  pieces 
of  wood  together,  by  different  means,  fo  com- 
partly  as  to  exclude  the  water.     For  want  of 
proper  tools  for  fawing  large  trees  into  planks, 
the  moft  ancient  veflels  or  boats  in  feveral  coun- 
tries were  made  of  ofiers,   and  the   flexible 


'    '^^  Origin  of  Law8»  Art%  and  Sciencei>  t.z.  p.  a88.  and  the 
luthon  there  quoted. 

*^  Tunc  ainos  primum  fluvii  fenfere  cavatat. 
•Then  firft  on  feat  the  hollow  alder  fwam. 
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britnchefi  of  trees  interwoven  as  clofe  as  poffible, 
find  covered  with  Ikins.  '*^ 
Ancient  It  was  probably  in  fuch  (lender  veflels  as  thefe, 
boats  and  '^**  i<>ine  bold  adventurers  firft  launched  out 
4¥^v  from  the  neareil  coails  of  Gaul,  and  pafling  the 
narrow  fea  that  flows  between »  landed,  in  an 
aufpicious  moment,  on  the  fhore  of  this  invit* 
ing  ifland  ;  and  being  followed  by  others  of  both 
fexes  in  their  fuccefsful  attempt,  began  to  people 
the  country  which  they  had  difcoveried«  This 
much  at  leail  is  certain,  from  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  m^ny  authors,  that  the  mod  ancient 
Britons  made  ufe  of  boats  of  this  con{lrud;ion 
for  feveral  ages.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Timaeus,  a 
very  ancient  hiftorian,  whofe  works  are  now  loft, 
bad  related,  that  the  people  of  Britain  ufed  to  fail 
to  an  ifland  at  the  diftance  of  fix  days  iailingi 
in  boats  made  of  wattles,  and  covered  with 
ikins  ^^\  Thefe  kind  of  boats  were  ftill  in  ufe 
V  >  here  in  Caefar's  time,  who  acquaints  us,  that  be 
tranfported  his  army  over  a  river  in  Spain,  in 
boats  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  that  he  had 
feen  in  Britain,  which  he  thus  defcribes  :  *^  Their 
<*  keels  and  ribs  were  made  of  flender  pieces  of 
^*  wood,  and  their  bodies  woven  with  wattles^ 
^*  and  covered  with  fltins.**  Thefe  boats  were 
fo  light  that  they  were  carried  in  carts  no  lefi 
than  twenty^two  miles. 


«^»  C«C  de Bel. Civ.  Li.  c.54.    PlivHUtNa^.  i,;.  f  si- 
■^  Plia,  BxEU  N«t  1. 4.  c.  x6.  §  39. 
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Th6&  anient  Britifh  veflels  are  alfo  defcribed 
by  Lucan  and  Fefttis  Avienus,  ia  the  verfes 
quoted  below  *^.  Solinus  gives  the  fame  account 
of  the  boats  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  . 
Ireland  and  Caledonia  ufed  to  pa&  the  fea  which 
divides  thefe  two  countries.  "  The  fea  which 
^^  flows  between  Britain  and  Ireland  is  fo  unquiet 
^  and  ftormy,  that  it  is  only  navigable  in  fum^. 
**  mer ;  when  the  people  of  thefe  countries  pafe 
*^  and  repafs  it  in  fihall  bo^ts  made  of  wattles, 
**  and  covered  carefully  with  the  hides  of 
^*  oxen  **°/*  But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that 
the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants,  both  of  the  fouth 
and  north  part,  of  this  ifland,  navigated  their 
rivers,  and  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  crofs '  the 
narrow  feas  to  Gaul  and  Ireland  in  thefe  wicker 
boats,  we  cannot  from  hence  conclude  that  they 
had  no  veffels  of  a  larger  fize,  better  conftruc- 
tian,  and  more  folid  materials.  The  fingular 
and  uncommon  form  of  thefe  boats,  is  perhaps 
the  reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  taken  notice  of  by 
ancient  writers;  while  thofe  of  a  better  form,  and 
more  like  the  fhips  of  other  countries,  are  feldom 


^^  Primum  cana  falix*  madefa<fto  viminey  panram 
Texitur  in  puppimt  cfsfoque  indudta  juvenco 
Vidlbris  patiens^  tumidum  circumnatat  atnnem* 
Sic  Venetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  firitanaus 

Ktvigat  Oceano •     •        Luc*9harfal.  L4* 

rei  ad  miraculum 

Kavigia  jun^  femper  aptant  pellihus^ 
Corioqoe  vaftum  (fBpd  pe«nimmt  Salum. 

Fell.  Avienus  in  Oris  Mariu 

'^*  Soliil.  c.a5.  p.l66. 
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mentioned.  It  is  however. very  pr<teble  that 
they  were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  fuch  fliip^, 
even  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
For  we  are  told  by  C»far,  *'  That  the  fea-coafts 
<^  of  Britain  were  poflefled  by  colonies  which 
^^  had  lately  come  from  Gaul,  and  Hill  retained 
*^  tbenames  of  the  feveral  ftates  from  whence 
"  they  came  '*'."  Now  as  thefe  colonies  came 
with  a  defign  to  make  war,  in  order  to  force  a 
a  fettlement  (as  the  fame  author  acquaints 
us),  they  muft  have  brought  with  them  great 
numbers  of  armed  men,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perhaps  their  mod  valuable 
effe6t;s.  This  could  not  be  done  without  fleets 
of  (hips  of  greater  capacity  and  ftrength  than  the 
wicker-boats  above  defcribed.  When  they  had 
made  good  their  fettlements.on  the  fea-coaft  of 
Britain,  they  woulcj  certainly  preferve  and  keep 
up  their  fleets,  in  order  to  preCerve  their  com- 
munication with  their  countrymen  on  the  conti- 
nent, for  their  mutual  fafety  and  advantage. 
Accordingly  Casfar  fays  dire£fcly,  that  the  Gauls 
had  conftantly  received  auxiliaries  from  Britain 
in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  he  gives 
this  as  the  only  reafon  why  he  was  fo  impatient 
to.  invade  this  iiland  at  fo  improper  a  feaibn  of 
the  year.  '** 

The  Veneti,  who  inhabited  that  promontory  of 
Gaul  which  is  now  called  Britanny,  excelled  all 
the  nations  on  the  continent,  in  their  knowledge 
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of  maritime  affinrs,  'and  in  the  number  and 
ftrengthof  their  ihips;  and  yet,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  fight  a  decifive  battle  againft  the 
Romans  byfea,  they  afked  and  obtained  auxili* 
aries  from  Britain  ;  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  the  Britons  could  have  ailifted 
them  only  with  a  few  wicker*boats,  covered  with 
fliLins '^^;  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  people  ' 
of  Britain  had  ihips  much  of  the  fame  fdrm  and 
conftrudlion  with  thofe  of  their  friends  and  allies 
the  Veneti,  with  which  they  joined  their  fleet  on  * 
that  occalion.  Thefe  fliips  of  the  Veneti  are  de« 
fcribed  by  Casfar  as(  very  large,  lofty,  and  flrong, 
built  entirely  of  thick  planks  of  oak,  and  fo  folid, 
that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ihips  could  make  no 
impreflion  upon  them  '^^  The  combined  fleets 
of  the  Veneti  and  Britons,  in  the  famous  fea-fight 
off. the  coaft  of  Armorica,  now  Britanny,  againft 
the  Romans,  confiited  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  thefe  large  and  fl^rong  ihips,  which 
were  almoil  all  deftroyed  in  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement ;  by  which  the  naval  power  both  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  was  entirely  rained'".  This 
great  difafter  is  believed,  by  fome  of  the  beil  of 
our  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  to' have  been  the 
reaibn  that  the  Britons  never  attempted  to  make 
any  oppofition  to  Caefar  by  fea,  when  the  Very 
year  after  it  he  invaded  their  country,  'f^      ' 

")  Cxiar.  de  BeU.  Gal.  La*  cSy  9.  '*«  Ibid.  I3.  c.  t$. 

■"  Ibid.  C.I4, 15,  16.  "*  Seidell's  Mare  Claufum, 
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Thefe  coi3Je6tures  (for  we  (hall  call  them  nop 
thing  more)  concerning  the  naval  power  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  are  very  much  confirmed  by 
many  paflages  in  the  works  of  Offian.  For  the 
poems  of  that  venerable  bard  are  not  only  va^ 
luable  for  their  poetical  beauties,  but  alfo  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  our  country ;  and  their  authority  will 
be  mod  fatisfadlory  to  thofe  who  are  heft  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  often  quoted  as  the 
mod  authet^tic  evidences  of  fa£ls,  efpecially  re- 
Q)e^ing  arts,  cuiloms,  and  manners ;  and  why 
flibuld  not  thofe  of  our  Britifh  Homer  be  in« 
titled  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit  ?  The  very 
name  of  the  Britifh  prince  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  fhips,  and  t^e  firft  who  con- 
dudled  a  colony  out  of  Britain  into  Ireland,  is 
preferved  in  thefe  poems.  ^'  Laithon,  the  firft 
of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds  — 
Who  firft  fent  the  black  fhip  through  ocean, 
like  a  whale  through  the  burfting  of  foam* 
He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  in 
Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  eat 
from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The 
maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king 
(hould .  be  lowly  laid.  For  never  had  tbjey 
feen  a  fhip,  dark  rider  of  the  waves*"!'* 
This  expedition  of  Larthon  mufl  have  hap. 
pened  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  fi^ 


"'  Oifian^s  Poems,  v.iu  p«ia9. 131. 
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Roman  inv^fion ;  and  from  that  period  the  in^ 
tercourfe  between  Caledonia  and  Ireland  was 
frequent ;  which  mud  have  made  the  people  of 
both  countries  gradually  improve  in  the  arts  of 
building  and  conducting  fhips.  Thefe  arts  were 
fi)  far  advanced  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  the 
Ulufirious  father  and  favourite  hero  of  Offian, 
that  he  made  feveral  expeditions,  accompanied 
by  fome  hundred  of  his  warriors,  not  only  into 
Ireland,  but  into  Scandinavia,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Baltic'**.  The  fhips,  however,  of  the 
Caledonian  and  Irifli  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Fin-, 
gal,  were  far  fi'om  being  large.  Three  ma- 
riners are  reprefented  as  fufficient  to  navigate 
one  of  them ;  which  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  ca- 
pable of  carrjdng  more  than  thirty  warriors^ 
with  their  arms  and  provifions  *".  For  though, 
if  we  may  believe  Solinus,  they  made  it  a  rul^ 
^ever  to  eat  while  they  were  on  their  paifage  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  they  would  undertake  a  Scandinavian 
voyage  without  fome  provifions  '**^  Thefe  vet 
iels  went  both  by  the  help  of  fails  and  oars» 
which  were  ufed  feparately  or  together,  as  oc- 
cafion  required;  the  mariners  finging  all  the 
while  they  rowed.  "  Spread  now  (fays  Fingal 
*«  to  the  dejefted  Cuchullin)  thy  white  fails  for 
f^  the  ifle  of  Mid,  and  fee  Bargela  leaning  on 
^  her  rock.     Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and 


'^*  Ofij^'s  Poems,  paffim«  >^9  Jd,  y.u  p.39. 
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<^  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
<<  bofom.  Sheliilens  to  the  winds  of  night  to 
<*  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers,  to  hear  the 
**  fong  of  the  fea  '**."  We  are  not  informed 
of  what  the.iails  of  thefe  fl)ips  were  made :  if 
the  epithet  white  was  not  often  bellowed  upon 
them,  we  (hould  be  apt  to  conje^ure  that  they 
were  made  of  ikins,  like  thofe  of  the  Veneti  in 
Gaul  '**.  However  this  may^  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  made  ufe  of  thongs  of  leather 
inftead  pf  ropes.  "  They  lifted  up  the  found- 
^Ving  fail;  the  wind  whiftled  through  the 
"  thongs  of  their  mails  '^^**  Though  the  na- 
ture of  Offian's  work  led  him  only  to  fing  of 
(hips  employed  in  military  expeditions,  yet  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  -  alfi> 
employed  by  merchants  in  thefe  times  and 
places  in  carrying  on  their  commerce.  For  there 
is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  a  people  who  abounded 
in  fhips  pf  war,  without  fea^trade  or  merchant- 
ihips. 
NaTiga-  The  arts  of  conftrufling  and  navigating  fhips 
are  fo  intimately  conne£led  together,  that  they 
conftantly  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  their 
improvements. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  the  art  of 
building  (hips  of  a  form,  capacity,  and  ilrength 
proper  for  very  lotig  voyages,  fo  neither  have  we 
any  reafon  to  believe  that  they  had  fufficient 

'«'  Solinuf,  T.I.  p.83,  84.  •*•  C«bC  deBel.^Oil.  L3.  c.i> 

"^  Ofiian't  Poemi>  v.x*  p.  xo6. 
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(kill  in  navigation,  to  be  capable  of  condudling 
them  into  very  diftant  countries.  Thfs  laft  is 
one  of  the  moil  difficult  and  complicated  of  all 
the  arts,  and  requires  the  greateft  length  of 
time  to  bring  it  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  per* 
fe6tion.  • 

As  long  as  the  trade  of  Britain  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  it  was 
certainly  carried  on  intirely  in  foreign  bottoms ; 
and  the  Britons  probably  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  navigation.  But  when  that  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls,  fome 
part  of  it  would,  by  degrees,  come  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Britifh  fhips.  This  might  happen 
either  by  fome  of  the  Gallic  merchants  and  ma- 
riners fettled  in  this  ifland,  for  the  conveniency 
of  trade  and  fhip-building,  where  all  the  moft 
^ecefiary  materials  for  that  purpofe  abounded : 
or  by  fome  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  enter* 
prifing  among  the  Britons  learning  thefe  arts 
from  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  fhare  with  them  in 
the  profits  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country. 
By  one  or  both  of  thefe  means,  fome  of  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  the  fea-coafts  oppofite  ta 
Gaul,  began  to  build  fmall  veflels,  and  to  export 
their  own  tin,  lead,  ikins,  and  other  commodities 
to  the  continent.  It  is  impoffible  to  difcover, 
with  certainty  and  predfion,  when  this  hap- 
pened, though  it  is  moil  probable,  on  fevera! 
accounts,  that  it  was  at  leaft  a  century  before 
the  firft  Roman  invafion. 
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obfcrved  The  firft  trading  voyages  of  the  moft  ancient 
the  ftan.  Britons  were,  no  doubt,  performed  with  great 
caution  and  no  little  terror,  from  that  part  of 
the  ifland  that  lay  neareft  to  the  continent,  tha^ 
they  might  never  lofe  fight  of  land.  By  de- 
grees, however,  they  became  bolder,  and 
launched  out  from  other  parts  of  the  coafts  j 
and  by  ftorms  they  were  fometimes  driven  into 
latitudes  where  they  beheld  riothing  but  the  feas 
around  them,  and  the  heavens  above  them.  In 
this  fituation,  having  no  compafs  to  dire6l  their 
courfe,  they  naturally  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  objefts  capable  of 
affording  them  any  diredlion ;  and  by  degrees 
they  acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation 
and  appearances  of  certain  fi,ars,  as  was  fufficient 
to  guide  them  in  their  voyages  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  continent  which  could  not  be  feen  from 
any  part  of  the  Britifli  coafl;. 

We  learn  from  the  poems  of  Offian,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  of  Caledonia  fteered  their  courfe 
by  certain  ftars,  in  their  voyages  to  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia.  "  I  bade  my  white  fails  (fays 
"  Fingal)  to  rife  before  the  roar  of  Cona*!> 
.**  wind' — When  the  night  came  down,  I  looked 
^  on  high  for  fiery-haired  Ul-crimi  Nor  want« 
"  ing  Was  the  ftar  of  Heaven :  it  travelled  red 
" "  between  the  clouds :  I  purfued  the  lovely 
*  beam  on  the  faint*gleaming  deep.**  "^* 

'*♦  Offiaa's  Pbemsy  v.  A.  p. ^6. 
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-  In  another  paf!kge  of  thefe  poems,  nb .  fewef 
than  feven  of  thefe  ftars,  which  were  particularly 
ofaferved  by  the  Britilh  failors,  are  named  and  ^ 
defcribed,  as  they  were  emboffed  on  the  (hield 
of  Cathttiorj  chief  of  Atha*  "  Sevi^n  botfrt 
^  rofe  on  the  (hield  — On  each  bofs  is  placed 
"  a  ftar  of  flight}  Canitnathon  with  beams  uft* 
^'  fhorn  5  Colderno  rifing  from  a'clond  j  Uloicbd 
"  robed  in  mid  —  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock  J 
**  Reldurath  half  finks  its  weftern  light -^^  Ber- 
**  then  looks  through  a  grove -^  Tonthena,  that 
♦•  ftar  which  looked,  by  nighty  on  the  courfe  of 
«  the  fel-toffed  Larthon."  '** 

When  d  fleet  of  the  ancient  Britons  failed  iti  Sea  fig. 
company  under  the  command  of  one  leader,  the  "*^* 
commander's  fhip  was  known  by  his  fhield  hung 
high  on  the  maft,  and  the  feveral  fignals  were 
given  by  ftriking  the  different  boffes  of  that 
fhield,  which  were  commonly  feven,  each  yield- 
ing a  different  and  well-known  found.  *•  Three 
^  hundred  youths  looked  from  their  waves  on 
«<  FingaPs  boffy  Ihield.  High  on  the  maft  it 
**  hung,  and  marked  the  dark  bliie  fea.  —  But 
^*  when  the  night  came  down,  I  ftruck  at  timeil 
**  the  warning  bofs  —  Seven  boffes  rofe  on  th^ 
**  fhield ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which 
<*  his  warriors  received  from,  the  wind,  and 
•*  marked  over  all  their  tribes/*  "** 

By  thefe  and  the  like  arts  (however  imperffe6l  Safled  to  a 
they  appear  to  us)  the  anqient  Britons  were  ca-  ^^^^^^' 

"   .      ^  ^  able  dii^ 
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pablfe  of  conduSling  fleets  to  a  confiderable  did 
tance  from  their  ow0  coa(ls«  We  cannot  with 
certainty  mark  the  utmoft  limits  of  their  navi- 
gation i  but  it  is  highly  probable^  from  what  is 
&id  by  Strabo,  that  the  Britons  of  the  fouth 
never  failed  further  foiithward  than  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Garonne  in  Gaul  '^^ :  and  it  is  no 
lefs  probable,  from  the  works  of  Offian,  that 
thoieof  the  north  never  failed  further  northward 
than  the  north  of  Norway;  or  fouth,  than  the 
fouth  of  Denmark ;  which  are  in  thefe  poems 
called  by  the  namp  of  Lochlin  '*^  But  between 
thefe  two  pretty  diftant  points,  there  were  per- 
haps few  fea-ports  of  eminence,  to  which  the 
ancient  Britifh  mariners  were  not  capable  of 
failing. 

As  the  trade  of  Britain  gradually  and  greatly 
increafed  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans, 
we  may  be  almoft  certain  that  its  (hipping  in- 
creased alfo  by  the  fame  dgrees,  and  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
were  convinced,  by  their  wars  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  the  great  importance  and  abfolute 
neceifity  of  a  naval  force,  they  applied  with 
much  ardour  to  maritime  affairs,  and  in  a..little 
time  became  as  formidable  by  fea  as  they  had 
been  by  land}  and  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  fhips'^. 
Though  they  were  fo  jealous  of  thefe  arts,  that 


*^  Strabo>  1. 4.  p.  199* 
■*  Polyb.  L  I.  c.  a. 
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they  punifhed,  firft  with  perpetual  impri&nment 
^and  afterwards  capitally,  fuch  as  were  found 
guilty  of  teaching  the  barbarians  (as  they  called 
their  enemies)  the  art  of  building  fliips;  yet 
they  were  very  ready  to  inftru6i;  and  encourage 
all  their  fubje^s  in  the  practice  of  that  art.^°. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  in  particular,  by  whom 
the  Touth  parts  of  Britain  were  reduced  into  a 
Koman  province,  beftowed  feveral  privileges  by 
law,  on  thofe  who  built  fliips  for  trade''*. 
Thefe  privileges  were  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  many  fucceeding  emperors,  which  occafioried 
a  great  increafe  of  fhipping  in  all  the  maritime ' 
and  trading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  amongft' 
others  in  Britain  ''*.  Thefe  privileges,  however, 
were  confined  to  thofe  who  built  fliips  capable  of 
carrying  ten  thoufand  Roman  modia,  or  about 
three  hundred  and  twelve  Englifli  quarters  of 
corn  "7^  This  may  enable  us  to  form  fome  idea 
of  the  ordinary  fize  and  capacity  of  the  mer^ 
cant  fliips  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  impoffible  to  find  out,  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  from  the  flender  hints  remaining  in  hi£. 
tory,  either  the  number  or  tonnage  of  the  mer- 
chant fliips  belonging  to  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times;  though  we  have  fufBcient  reafon  to  con- 
elude,  in  general^,  that  they  were  confiderable. 
When  the  city  of  London,  in  the  r^ign  of  Nero, 
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A.D.  6i.,  had  become,  £>  fi>on  after  the  Ro- 
man conqueft,  a  great  city  abounding  in  mer- 
diants  and  merchandize^  it  certainly  abounded 
alfo  in  (hipping  '^^ :  and  when,  A.  D.  359.,  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  (hips  were  employed 
in  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  whole  number 
employed  in  the  Britifli  trade  muft  have  been 
very  great  *'*. 
Shipiof  Befides  the  merchant  fliips  which  were  necell 
iary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Britain  in  theie 
times,  the  Romans  employed  a  confiderable  fleet 
of  (hips  of  war,  in  making  and  fecuring  the 
conqueft  of  this  ifland,  and  protedting  its  trade. 
For  that  wife  people  were  very  fenfible,  that 
without  a  fleet  fufficient  to  procure  and  preferve 
the  dominion  of  the  Britifli  feas,  it  would  be 
impracticable  either  to  conquer  Britain,  or  to 
keep  it  under  their  authority.  To  obtain  the 
dominion  of*  thefe  feas,  feems  to  have  been  one 
'  of  the  chief  objedts  which  they  had  in  view  in  all 
their  attempts  on  this  ifland ;  and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  that  dominion  gave  them  the  greatefl; 
pleafure,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  by^  their 
poets,  orators,  and  hifl^orians  '^\    When  the  £m» 

'7.4  Tacit.  AnnaL  1.14  c.3$.  '"  Zofim.  Hift.  I3. 

'^   ■     '  paruit  liber  diu 

Oceanus*  &  recipit  invitua  ratu* 

Enqui  Britannia  primus  imppfuit  jagum, 

Ignotatantts  claffibuatexit  ireta. 

Seneca  de  dandio  in  Oflayia,  A£L  i. 
Juffit  et  ipfum 
Mora^manie 
Jnra  fecurit 
F^unere  Oceanuiii.  Tilnm  drrnitrni  m  i|inriiliM  yiillMifi 
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peror  Claiulius  triumphed  with  great  pomp  for 
th0  conqueil  of  Britain,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
agents  of  his  triumph  was  a  naval  crown  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  palace,  in  honour  of 
his  having  (as  his  hiftorian  expreffes  it)  fubdued 
the  Ocean '".  "  It  was  a  more  glorious  exploit 
*'  (laid  the  orator  to  the  fame  emperor)  to  con- 
'*  quer  the  fea  by  your  paflage  into  Britain,  than 
"  to  fubdue  the  Britons.  For  what  refiftanc^ 
could  they  make,  when  they  beheld  the  mod 
unruly  elements,  and  the  ocean  itfelf,  fubmit 
to  the  Roman  yoke"^  ?*'  The  great  Agricola 
enlarged  the  Roman  conquefts  in  Britain,  and 
made  the  mofl  hardy  and  intrepid  nations  of  - 
Caledonia  defpair  of  being  able  to  preferve  their 
liberty,  more  by  the  terror  of  his  fleet  than  by 
the  valour  of  his  army.  "The  firft  ftep  (fays 
Tacitus)  that  Agricola  took  in  his  iixth  cam^ 
paign,  was  to  explore  the  coafts  of  .thofe 
*.*  powerful  nations  which  dwell  beyoi\d  the 
**  Forth,  by  his  fleet,  which  conftantly  attended 
^^  him,  and  made  a  moil  glorious  and  formidable 
*'  appearance. — The  Britons,  as  we  learnt  from 
"  our  prifpners,  were  ftruck  with  confternation 
"  and  defpair,  when  they  faw  that  the  fleet  had 
"  penetrated  into  the  mofl:  fecret  receffes  of  their 
"  feas,  and  rode  triumphant  on  their  .c<>afts.**  ''«> 

When  the  Romans  had,  by.  their  fleets  and  RmMM 
armij^s,  reduced  provincial  Britain  to  an  entire  ^^\^J^ 

*""  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  17.  ^^^  Heglfippus  de  Excidio 

Hicrcdblyia.  1^9.  0.9.  "*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.»5.     - 
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proteakm  and  quiet  fubmiffion  to  their  authority,  they  ftUi 
of  thar     tept  a  fleet  of  Ihips  of  war  flationed  in  its  har- 
bours and  on  its  coafts,  for  fecuring  their  con- 
queft,  preferving  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and 
protesting  the  trade  of  their  fubjefts.   This  fleet 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  flyled  Archigubemus  claffis  Bri- 
tannicae,  or  high  admiral  of  the  Britifh  fleet  "•°, 
Seius  Saturninus  filled  this  important  office  in  th« 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
llicBritifli      When  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to 
^J^^,^  infeft  the  Britifli  feas  (which  was  towards  the 
under  Cv  end  of  the  third  century),  it  became  neceflary 
™*J^  ^^  to  reinforce  the  Britifli  fleet,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  protefil  the  merchants  from  the  infults  of  thefe 
daring  rovers.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  command  of  it  given  to  Caraufius,  an  officer 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  experience 
.    and  fkiW  in  maritime  afiairs ;  who  finding  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet,  began 
to  entertain  higher  views,  and  to  form  the  defign 
of  afluming  the  imperial  purple.    This  defign  he 
foon  after  put  in  execution,  and  chiefly  by  the 
flrength  of  his  fleet,  he  conftrained  the  other  two 
emperors,  Dioclefian  and  Maximianus,  to  make 
peace  with  him,  and  admit  him  to  a  fliare  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  in  which  he  fupported  himfelf 
for  about  feven  years,  when  he  was  treacheroufly 
flain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  **'.    During  all 
this  period  Caraufius  reigned   the  unrivdled 
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Ibv.ereign  of  the  feas,  and  (as  Offian  poetically 
ftyles  him)  the  king  of  (hips  j  fetting  the  whole 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  world  at  defiance"**. 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  under  Caraufius,  and  his  fucceffor 
Ale6lus,,  by  pbferving  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  ag^inft  them  for  feveral 
years.  The  Emperor  Conflantius  did  not  think 
it  fafe  to  put  to  fea,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Britain,  until  he  had  collected  a  fleet  of  no 
fewer  than  a  thoufand  fail  i  and  after  all,  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  enterprife  is  afcribed  more  to  his 
good  fortune  in  pafling  the  Britiih  fleet  in  a  thick 
fog,  without  being  obferved,  than  to  his  fuperior 
force  '\  The  prodigious  praifes  that  were  be- 
ftowed  on  Cohftantius,  for  this  exploit  of  recover- 
ing Briton,  afford  another  jprpof  of  its  great 
importance,  on  account  of  its  naval  force.  "  O 
happy  vi6lory !  (cries  his  panegyrift)  compre- 
hending many  vi6lories  and  innumerable 
triumphs.  By  it  Britain  is  refl;ored ;  the 
**  Franks  exterminated;  and  many  nations  which 
*^  had  confpired  together  are  conftrained  to 
^'  make  fubmiflion.  Rejoice,  O  invincible  Caefar! 
<'  for  thou  hafl;  conquered  another  world ;  and 
*^  by  reftoring  the  glory  of  the  naval  power  of 
'^  Rome,  hafl^  added  to  her  empire  a  greater 
"  element  than  the  whole  earth.*'  **^ 

Soon  after  the  re-union  of  Britain  to  the  Ro-  Count  of 
man  empire,  her  feas  and  coafts  began  to  l>®  ^!,^****^ 

'*'  Offian's  Poemsy  v.i.  p.96.    PompozuttsJUetusy  c.2. 
>^3  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admiralsi  v.x.  ptaZ}  dx* 
'^^  Eumen.  Panegyr.  fi  mihi  Cxfar. 
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dgaiti  infefted  by  the  Saxon  pirates ;  who  not 
only  feized  fliips  at  Tea,  but  frequently  landed 
itnd  plundered  the  country.     This  obUgied  the 
llontians  not  otily  to  keep  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the 
Britiih  feas  arid  ports,  for  cruifing  againil  thele 
pyers,  but  alfo  to  build  and  garriibn  feveral 
forts  on  the  coails,  to  prevent  their  defcents. 
This  fleet  and  thofe  ports  were  put  under  the 
immediate  command  of  an  officer  of  hi^  rank, 
who  had  the  the  title  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Ihore  in  Britain  '*^     By  thefe  prudent  arrange- 
tneiits,  the  Britifli  trade  and  marine  were  pro- 
te£ted,  and  flourifhed  as  long  as  the  Roman 
ipbwer  continued  in  its  vigour. 
Trade  and       The  Britons  fufiered  as  much  in  their  maritime 
ftipping  of  ^flairs,  as  they  did  in  Any  other  tefyeSty  by  the 
feo^by  departure  of  the  Romans.    The  Roman  fleets 
tke  depaiv  and  garrifons  being  withdrlEtwn,  the  Britifli  Ihips 
l^i^Lt^  becinie  ah  eafy  prey  to  the  t'rank  Md  Saxon 
jprrates  ii  fea,  and  were  not  febure  even  in  their 
hdrbours.    This  obliged  all  the  moiR;  wealthy 
merchants  to  retire,  with  their  ihips  ancl  etfe^s, 
intb  th6  interior  proviilcies  of  the  empire;  and 
left  this  ifland  divefted  of  its  iribft  natural  and 
only  lecure  defence,  a  powieiful  maritime  force 
capable  of  ihaintjainihg  the  dominion  of  the  fur- 
rounding  ieas,  fupported  by  a  Hottriflliilg  alid 
extenfive  commerce. 
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The  hi/lory  of  the  manners^  virtues^  'viees,  r^. 
markable  citflomSy  language^  Arefs^  dhty  ond  * 
diverJionSj  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain^from 
the  firjt  invdfion  of  it  hy  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Cafar^  A.  A.  C.  $$.  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons^  A.D.  449. 

^^H£  hiftory  of  manners  will  probably  he  Hifioryof 
^    efteemed  by  many  i^eaders,  the  moft  agtee-  nw«m«|;» 
able  and  entertaining  part  of  biflory.    Thoft  ^.  **"* 
who  are  much  amufed  with  obferving  the  varioits 
Humours,  paffions,  and  ways  of  manktnd  in  real 
life,  or  with  the  jufl  and  lively  reprefentatioiijB 
of  them  upon  the  llage,  will  pernfe  with  pleiu 
fiire  a  delineation  of  the  manners,  cuftoms^  and 
character  df  nations  in  their  federal  ages,  if  it 
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is  faithfully  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian. 
For  by  fucb  a  delineation,  a  people  are  brought 
again  upon  the  field,  as  they  were  in  the  fuc* 
ceffive  periods  of  their  hiftory  ;  and  are  made  to 
pafi  in  review  before  the  i;eader,  who  hath  there- 
by an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  language, 
feeing  their  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions ;  and  of 
contemplating  their  virtues,  vices, « fingular  hu- 
mours, and  moft  remarkable  cuftoms;  which 
'  cannot  fail  to  afford  him  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. 

Ufefiii.  '  This  part  of  hiftory  is  alfo  the  moft  ufeful  and 
interefting;  efpecially  to  thofewho  are  concerned 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
government  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  It  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  princes  and  politi- 
cians to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real 
charadters,  the  virtues,  vices,  humours,  and 
foibles  of  the  nations  which  they  govern,  and  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  have  politjpal  coiine£lions, 
than  to  be  perfect  mafters  of  the  moft  minute 
detail  of  all  the  battles  they  had  ever  fought. 
This  is  fo  certain  and  evident,  that  it  needs 
neither  proof  nor  illuftration. 

The  moft  But  this  moft  agreeable  and  important  part  of 
hiftory  is  by  many  degrees  the  moft  difficult, 
and  on  that  account  hath  been  the  moft  neglected 
and  the  worft  executed.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  moft  intelligent  and  fagacious  travellers, 
after  they  have  fpent  feveral  years  in  a  country, 
vifited  all  its  provinces  and  cities,  learnt  its  lan- 
guage, and  converfed  familiarly  with  its  inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  of  all  ranks,  to  form  jail  and: clear  con- 
ceptions of  its  national  cfaara3:er  and  manners  ; 
e4>ecially  if  it  is  a  country  wjiere  the  people 
enjoy  much  freedom  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and 
acting,  according  to  their  various  humours  and 
difpofitions.  How  difficult  muil  it  then  be  for  an 
hiftorian  to  give  a  precife,  extenfive,  and  well- 
fupported  defcription  of  the  charadter  and  man« 
ners  of  a  nation,  in  a  very  ancient  period,  of 
which  there  are  few  remaining  monuments ;  and 
at  the  diflance  of  feventeen  and  eighteen  cen- 
turies from  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?  This  obr 
fervation  is  made  with  a  view  to  befpeak  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public  to  the  miftakes  and  imper- 
fections that  may  difcovered  in  the  folloMring 
delineation  of  the  national  charaAer  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were  firft  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans. 

The  climate  of  a  country  hath  fo  great  an  in-  Climate  of 
fluence  on  the  conftitutions,  tempers  and  man-  ®"***"' 
ners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  proper  to  pay 
fome  attention  to  the  accounts  which  are  given 
us  by  the  mod  ancient  writers  of  the  climate  of 
this  ifland  in  their  times  '•    This  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflary,  becaufe  it  appears  from  thefe  accounts, 
that  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and. cold  in 
«this  ifland,  and  on  the  oppofite  continent  of  Gaul,     " 
were  very  different  in  thofe  times  from  what  they 
are  at  prefent;  fo  that  a  confiderable  change  muil 
have  happened  in  the  climate  of  one  of  thefe 
countries,  perhaps  of  both. 

. '  L'Efprit  de«  liobci  1. 149 15,  x6i  17. 
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Coidnefiof  Several  ancient  authors  of  the  beft  authority 
^l^n^^s  fy^^^  *^  very  ftrong  terms  of  the  coldf)efe  of  the 
offiritflin.  ditnate  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  extreme  rigour  ofit9 
winters.  "  Colder  thart  a  Gallic  winter/'  was  a 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Romans  * ;  and  if  thtf 
following  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  ii^Hlnterfii  hy 
Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  juft  one,  it  was  a  v6ry 
expreflive  proverb.  "  Gaul  is  grievoufly  infefted 
"  with  froft  and  fnow.  For  in  winter,  when 
*'  the  air  is  cloudy,  fnow  faills  inftead  of  rain ;  and 
"when  it  is  clear,  the  waters  of  the  greafteft 
*•  rivers  are  fo  ftrongly  frozen,  that  the  ice  form* 
"  a  natural  bridge;  over  which  not  only  a  few 
"  travellers,  but  whole  a^rmies,  with  all  their 
**  loaded  waggons,  pafs  without  danger*  — Bat 
**  as  the  ice  on  thefe  rivers  is  extremely  fmootb 
*«  arid  flippery,  they  cover  it  with  ftraw  that 
they  may  go  over  it  with  the  greater  fkfety.  — 
Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  exceffive  feverity  of 
«« the  winter,  and  the  piercing  coldnefs  of  the 
^  air  in  Gaul,  that  it  produceth  neither  vinel 
f«  nor  olives.*' ' 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  defcription,  whidi 
is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  other 
writers,  the  climate  of  Gaul  muft  have  been 
much  colder  in  thefe  times  than  it  is  at  prefent  1 
On  the  contrary,  the  clim^e  of  Britain  feems  to 
have  been  remarkably  mild  and  temperate  in  tbtft 
temote  period.  Julius  Casfar,  who  mad6  two 
expeditions  into  Britain,  and  fpent  the  greateft 

*  Petron.  Satyr,  p.  zo*  ^  Diod.  Sicul.  Us*  §  ^5f  ^^ 

«  PelloutierHtft.  Celt.  cti.  p.1^. 
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part  of  feveral  years  in  Gaul,  ikys  in  e&prefi 
tenns^  "  That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  mildev 
^^  than  that  of  Gaul»  and  the  colli  not  fo  in« 
^*  tenfe  ^''    This  is  confirraed  by  the  teftim<»iy 
of  Tflcitas,  who  (if  he  did  not  refide  fome  time 
in  Bf itaif^  hitnfblf )  received  bis  information  fitim 
bis  father-in-law  Agricola,  who  lived  fix  whcde 
^ears  in  this  iiland,  vifited  almoil  every  corner 
(xf  it,  and  was  therefore  very  capable  of  form* 
ing  a  right  jodgment  of  its  climate  ^     It  be* 
longs  rather  to  the  naturalift  than  the  hifloriah, 
to  account  fo^  this  change  in  the  comparative 
date  of  the  atmofphere  of  tbefe  two  countries* 
We  may  however  obferve^  that  the  mildneis  of 
tbe  air  of  Britain  was  no,  fmall  happinefs  to  its 
inhabitants  in  thofe  times,  when  they  were  fb 
imfierfe£tiy  clothed ;  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  itd  being  fo  well  peopiled.     The  air  of  this 
^iand  was  not  fo  remarkable  in  this  period  for 
its  lerenity,  as  for  as  for  its  mildnefs*    On  the 
contrary,  the  rains  were  very  frequent,  and  the 
air  was  much  loaded  with  vapours,  and  obfciired 
with  mifts  and  fogs  \    This  obfervation  c^  Ta- 
ciiUs  is  confirmed  by  almoft  every  page  of  the 
poems  of  Offian:    in  which  there  are  innu- 
mmble  allufiohs  to  the  fogs^  mifts^  txkdt  clodds 
of  Caledonia* ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cUmate  of  Britain,  ih 
the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  appears  to 

^  Caefar.  de  fed.  Gal.  I.5.  e.xa.  •  Tacit.  Vlfa  Aj^ic.  c.  lu 

»  Id.  ibid.  •  Poems  of  Offian,  |»ffim.    Dr.  BlaiVi  Diifeita- 
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have  been  moderately  warm  in  fummer,  and  not 
excefii  vely  cold  in  winter ;  but  rather  more  rainy, 
damp,  and  cloudy,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  when  its 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  its  lakes  and  marihes 
drained  f .   Such  a  temperature  of  the  air  was  not. 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  the 
bodies  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Face  of  the      The  face  of  this  country  made  a  very  different 
^^I^hT  appearance  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
woods.      mans  from  what  it  doth  at  prefent.    For  though 
the  pofition  of  its  vales  and  mountains  hath 
always  been  the  fame,  yet  fo  many  of  thefe  were 
then  covered  with  woods,  that  the  whole  ifland 
was  faid  to  have  been  Horrida  Sylvis  '^     Some 
of  thefe  woods  were  of  immenfe  extent,  and  in  a 
'  manner  covered  whole  countries  "•   The  famous 
foreft  of  Anderida  was  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  miles  in 
breadth:  and  the  Saltus  Caledoniiis  was  probably 
ftill  more   extenfive.     The  very  towns  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  their  places  of  worfhip, 
were  a  kind  of  forefts ;  *  fo  much  did  the  country 
abound  with  them',  and  fo  greatly  did  the  people 
delight  in  them".    One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
the  Romans  met  with  in  pufliing  their  conquefts 
in  this  ifland,  was  that  of  making  their  way 
through  thefe  woods,  and  guarding  againft  the 
failles  of  the  Britons  from  their  forefts  'K    This 

*  Herodian.  L  3«  c«47.         *^  Leland's  Itinerary}  v.  6.  p.  104* 
"  Camd.  Brit.  v.i.  P.Z95.       Mr.  Pegge's  Diflertation  on  the 
Coritaniy  p.xa39  ia4r&c. 

'*  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  V.      '^  Csefar.  de  Bel.  GaL  1. 5*  c*i5-  X9* 
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oblig'ed  them  to  make  cuts  through  ihe  woods  as 
they  advanced,  fo  broad,  that  they  might  be  in 
no  danger  of  a  furprife ;  and  they  afterwards 
cleared  away  much  greater  quantities  of  them 
for  the  fake  of  agriculture. 

Many  parts  of  Britain,  when  it  was  firft  in-  Bogs  and 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  were  full  of  bogs  and  °**^" 
marflies,  or  covered  with  (landing  waters.   This 
had  probably  been  occafioned  in  fome  places  by 
inundations  of  the  fea«  and  in  others  by  accidental 
obftru^ions,  and  overflowings  of  rivers;    by 
which  the  waters  being  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the.  country,  and  allowed  ta  ftagnate,  formed 
either  pools  or  marflies.    However  this  mig'ht 
be,  thefe  extenfive  fens  and  marflies  preiented 
another  great  obftrugtion  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Komans,  and  gave  the  Britons  a  confiderable 
advantage  again  it  them  ;  by  their  being  better 
acquainted  with  th^m,  and  more  accuftottied 
to  pafs  them.    This  the  Romans  felt  very  fen« 
fibly  in  one  of  the  firfl;  battles  with  the  Britonst 
in  the  reigii  of  Claudius.     This   a&ion  hap- 
pened not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
at  a  place  where  the  overflowing  of  that  riVer 
had  made  a  large  marfli :  <^  Tim  the  Britons 
^*  pafled,  being  acquainted  with  thefe  places 
^*  that  were  Arm  at  bottom,  and  fordable;  but 
^^  the  Romans  ran  a  great  rilk  in*  fpUowing 
^^  them ;   and  many  purfuing  too  raflily,  fell 
«<  among    uikpaflable    bogs,    and    lofl;    their 
«  lives/' '♦ 


'^  Pie.  CafC  L  6«. 
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Drained        After  thi3  tbe  Bbmaivsy   as  they  advanced, 

IbUd  roads  through  them,  with  bridges,  wher« 
they  were  neceflary.  The  Emperor  Severus,  m 
his  famous  expedition  intft  CaledoQia,  met  mth 
little  oppofition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  almoft 
inibra^ountable  obftacles  from  th^  wood^  and 
&xiij  with  which  the  country  waa  paviered* 
**  Seyerus  entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  end- 
ff  lels  fatigues  to  fuftain  ;  forelfts  to  cut  down, 
^^  moraSbs  to  drain,  and  bridges  to  build.  The 
f *  watei^  too  extremely  incommoded  his  troops, 
ff  infomuch  that  fome  of  the  foldiers,  being  able 
«  to  march  no  farther,  begge4  of  their  comjMi- 
^  nions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might  nO!t  faU 
^^  alLve  into  their  enemies'  hands.  In  a  word 
^^  Severus  loft  no  fewer  than  fifty  thdu&nd  men 
^^  in  this  expedition ;  though  he  fought  no  bati^^ 
*f  and  faw  no  enemies  in  a  body  V^  Itisob^ 
ierved  that  Northumberland,  the  Merfe,  Teviot- 
4sd^9  and  the  Lothians,  the  countries  through 
-which  Sev^rus  marched  his  army,  are,  to  this 
.dac)ri,  xemarkably  clear  of  wood,  and  very  little 
in^omimoded  with  marihes.  Sudi  a  mighty 
change  did  the  Romans  make  in  the  natural,  as 
wdQ  ^s  political  ftate  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered.-  For,  by  their  falutary  works  of 
i:utting  down  forefts,  and  draining  lakes,  fens, 
and  xnarflies,  they  not  only  made  a  mpft  agree- 
able alteration  oh  the  face  of  the  country^  and 

'^  Xlpbilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  « 
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gwoed  gr^eat  quantities  of  ground  for  pafturage 
and  agriculture,  but  tbey  even  rendered  the  very 
air  aod  cEmate  mpre  ferene  and  dry ;  and  made 
this  ifland,  in  aU  refpe^ts,  a  more  plea&nt  and 
healthful  refidenqe  than  it  had  been  in  its  natu- 
ral and  uncuitivated  ilate. 

Though  we  h^ve  fufficient  reafon  to  beliem  p^ensof 
that  all  mankind  are  pf  one  fpecies,anddefcended  ^j*^^*"^ 
from  one  original  p»ir,  yet  it  cannot  be  dtoied 
that  there  is  now,  $^nd  hath  long  been  a  moft 
prodigipus  difference  be|;ween  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  in  the  colour,  ftature,  jQiape, 
^nd  (Irength  of  their,  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the 
fapulties  of  tlieir  minds  '^    It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  hiftorian  to  account  for  this  difierence ; 
but  as  the  p^rfonal  accomplifliments  of  a  people 
form  an  eflential  part  of  their  national  Ghara3:er, 
they  merit  our  particular  attention  in  a  hiflory 
of  their  manners. 

It  hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  authors,  that  Pedbtu  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Gaul,Spain»  **  ^" 
^nd  Britain,bore  a  very  great  refemblance  toeach  oauis,  sa4 
jother^  both  in  their  per&ns  and  manners ;  and  Britons, 
this  obfervatipn  is  confirmed  by  many  teftimonies  ^^ 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  '^    This  was  more 
particularly  true  of  the  Gauls  and  South  Britons, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  very  lame  kind  of 
people  in  aU  refpe^s ;  fo  that  whatever  is  faid  of 
thp  perfpps,  inanners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  one, 

'^  Hiftoire  NatorfsUe,  par  M.De  Poffony  8vo.    Paris  17699  torn.  5. 

'7  Cluver.€rennan.Antii|.l.i.  c*l4*  p«9»*.  Pelloutier  Hiiloire  des 
C«^  L  9.  c«i«  p*  196. 

may 
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tnay  be  appHed  to  the  other,  with  little  variation 
and  few  exceptions".  "  Thofe  Britons  who  live 
^  nearefb  Gaul,  are  very  like  the  Gauls ;  which 
^<  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  defcended 
<^  from  the  fame  original  flock,  and  their  dwell- 
^*  ing  almoft  in  the  fame  climate  '^''  A  modem 
writer  hath  been  at  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the  North,  bore  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  Germans  than  to  the 
Gauls  *^  This  had  alfo  been  obferved  by  Taci- 
tus,  with  refpe6t  to  their  perfons.;  and  probably 
proceeded  from  the  greater  fimilarity  of  their 
climate  and  way  of  life  *\  The  truth  feems  to 
be,  that  all  the  Celtic  nations  who  inhabited  the 
weftern  provinces  of  Europe,  were  originally  the 
fame  people ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  differed  a 
little  from  each  other,  according  to  their  diH 
ferent  degrees  of  civilization  and  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  and  the  different  climates  of  the 
countries  which  they  poffeffed. 
Perfom  o£       The  ancient  Britons  were  remarkable  for  the 

h4ertX  ^^^K^^^^s  ^f  ^^^^^  bodies  and  tallnefs  of  their 
and  fair,  ftaturc.  ^*  The  Britous  (fays  Strabo)  exceed  the 
*'  Gauls  in  ilature ;  of  which  I  had  ocular  de- 
<^  monflration.  For  I  faw  fome  young  Britons 
^<  at  Rome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller  than  the 
"talleft  men"."  The  Caledonians,  or  North 
Britons,  feem  to  have  been  moft  remarkable  for 
their  large  limbs  and  high  ftature  j  and  in  that 

"*  Caefar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c. xi.  '*  Tacit.  ViU  Agric.  c.  xz. 

'°  M^Pherfon's  DUTertadoiii  z».  p«Z54. 

"  Tacit  Viu  Agric.  c  xx.  **  Strabo^  L  5.  p*aod. 
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vfii|ieft  beflf  the.  greatoft  reiemblapcetotlieG^fK- 
;piADs^  wba  are  uUcuwed^  by  all  tha  Qr^ek  and 
jRoinan  authors,  to  ba,ve  exceeded  all  the  reft  of 
qaapkindin  the  fize  and  ftature  of  theif  bodies  ^K 
.The  anciept  Britons  are  not  &>  much  celebrate^ 
for  the  eWigance  of  their  fhape  and,  figure^  as  f<H^ 
t)>eir  bulk«  Strabo  ^iefcribes  the  Britiib  youths 
which  be  fiiw  at  Rome,  as  of  a  loofe  contexture 
of  body  ;  not  (landing  very  ftrmight  or  jfirm  oa 
their  legs,  nor  having  any  thing  very  fine  In  their 
features^  or  the  turn  of  their  limbs  *^  This 
i^ppear^nce  might,  perhaps^  be  partly  owing  to 
their  youth.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  very  &mom 
for  the  ibftneft,  plumpnefs,  and  whitenefs  of 
their  bodies,  and  for  the  fairnds  of  their  com- 
|4exions ;  in  all  which  they  were  at  leail  equalled 
by  fuch  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  were  clothed 
.and  did  not  paint  ^^  The  Britiih  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  excelled  in  fairnefs,  and  in  the 
whitenefs  and  foflnefs  of  their  perfons«  The 
•bc^m  of  one  of  tbefe  Britifh  beauties  is  com* 
pared  by  Offian,  to  the  down  of  the  fwan, 
<^  when  flow  fbe  fails. the  lake,  and  fldelong 
winds  are  blowing  *^*'  The  Britons  had  aMb 
*ii»ir  or  yellow  bair^  though  in  many  various  gra- 
dations ;  and  in  general  not  fo  white  as  that  of 
the  Gauls*'.  The  hair  of  the  Caledonians  is 
faid  -to  have  been  for  the  naoft  part  of  a  reddifli 
caft ;  knd  fhat  of  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South 

*•  Tacit.  VitaAgric.  C.II.    Pelloutier,  l.i.  p^zp.;. 

^  Straboy  1.5.  p.2oo.  '"  Pelloutier,  I.i.  p.198. 

^  Poems  of  Qffism,  v.x.  p.58»  **  Steslbo,  I.^.  p.  200. 

Vol.  XI.  u  Wales, 
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Wales,  moft  commonly  carled  *^  AH  the  Celtic 
nations  had  hlue  eyes ;  which  feems  to  haVe  been 
efteemed  a  great  beauty  by  the  ancient  Britons 
in  both  fexes  *\  Their  enemies  obferyed  that 
they  had  an  uncommon  fierceneis  in  their  looks, 
efpecially  when  they  advanced  to  battle,  that 
was  apt  to  ftrike  terror  into  thofe  who  beheld 
them  »\  Their  voices  too,  when  they  exerted 
them  with  a  defign  to  excite  terror,  were  exceed- 
ingly loud,  horrid,  and  frightful  *'.  •«  Now 
^*  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
^*  his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the 
•«  fons  of  the  defert  flood  ftill."  ^ 
Strong  and  The  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  were 
patientof  ^^  '^^^  remarkable  for  the  great  ftrength,  than 
t®!i  *^^  ^^^  '^®  great  bulk  of  their  bodies  ^K  The  fol- 
lowing  defcription  of  Fingal  and  Swaran  wrdl- 
ling,  muft  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  prodigious 
ftrength  of  thefe  two  chieftains.  ^*  Their  finewy 
^^  arms  bend  round  each  other ;  they  turn  from 
*^  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain  and  ftretch  their  large 
'*  Spreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  {Mtde 
**  of  their  ftrength  aroie,  they  (hook  the  hill 
^^with  their  heels;  rocks  tumble  from  dieir 
**  places  on  high ;  the  gpreen-headed  buflies  are 
'  ^  overturned."  '♦ 


hunger. 
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^  Pellotttiery  1.x.  p.  aoj.    OAHlWPoem%  t.x*  ft.j7.  r.%.  p*$^ 
^  Cii£  de  M.  Oal.  Lx.  c.39.  "  6kyer.  Omnaa. 

.AMiq.  p.  96.  ^  OAtt*i  Poemii  t.^.  p-ji. 

"  V^gcttiis  de  Re  Mifiurir  Lx.  ex.  ^ 
"^  Oifian'aPbeiiMt  v«x«  p.6»f  (3«     • 
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.  Fqr  tboagh  this  defcriptioD  ia  highly  poetical^ 
it  was  certsuioly  intended  to  exprefs  the  extra^ 
ordinary  ftrength,  as  well  a?  art^  of  thefe  royal 
wreftlers.  The  ancient  Britons  were  likewife 
very  fwift  of  foot,  and  excelled  in  running,' 
fwimming,  vrreftling,  climbing,  .^nd  all  kinds 
of  bodily  ex^rcifes,  in  which  either  ilrength  or 
fwiftnefs  were  required  ".  They  were  alfo  very 
patient  of  paiq,  toil  and  hardfhips,  of  variouif 
kiiiids.  ^'  The  Maeatae  and  Caledonians  are 
'^  acciiftomed  to  fatigues,  to  bear  hunger,  cpld, 
'^  and  all  manner  of  hardfliips.  They  run  into 
^'  the  moraKTes  up  to  the  neck,  and  live  there 
"  feverals  days  without  eating^?.'*  But  what  • 
many  of  the  Roman  hiflorians  have  obferyed 
concerning  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  was  pro- 
bably true  likewife  of  the  Britons ;  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  much  heat  or  thirfl; 
and  that  they  exerted  their  ilrength  with  fo  much 
violence  on  their  iirfl  aflault  upon  an  enemy 
that  it  was  foon  exhaufted  ^^  In  a  word,  the  • 
ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been,  in  general, 
a  tall,  ilroDg,  nimble,  and  comely  people;  and 
having  good  conilitutions,  and  living  in  a  fimple 
and  frugal  manner,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
many  of  them  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  ^*  Some 
**  of  the  people  of  Britain,"  fays  Plutarch,  "  Uve 
**  one  hundred  and  twenty  years."  *• 

^  Offian's  Focmtt  ▼•  i«  p«40*  4%*    Rcrodtaii»  Lj.  c«47l 

^  Xiplulia.  cz  Dione  Nicco  in  Sever. 

«  Lhr.HULKss.  c*5    Ticit;deMorib.Oer«c4«'ntin%l-**  e.4* 

^  RtttavGL  apud  Cssid.  Bfit*  T.!.  p^xihr* 
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Poedcii  As  the  following  poetical  pifture  of  an  ancient 
piaure  of  gritbn,  in  the  prime  of  his  ftrength  and  beauty, 
BritMk  ^as  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter, 
and  correlponds  with  the  reprefentation  given 
above,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fet  it  before 
the  reader,:  '^  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of 
*'  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  IhoWer  ? 
^*  Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  fofl  aild 
•*  curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like 
*«  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the 
«  roe  of  the  delart/'  '^ 
^•'^.^  Nature  feems  to  have  been  no  lefs  liberal  to  the 
BntoDM.  Celtic  nations,  and  in  particular  to  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  in  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of 
their  minds,  than  in  the  formation  of  their 
bodies.  The  Gauls  are  reprefented,  by  all  the 
ancient  authors  who  ipeak  of  them,  as  an  acute 
^nd  ingenious  people,  very  capable  of  acquinng 
any  art  or  fcience  to  which  they  applied  ^^  But 
th6  Britons,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  nations,  and  very  well  qua- 
lified to  form  a  judgment  of  them,  were  ftitl 
more  acute  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  a  happier 
genius  for  the  acquifition  of  the  fciences.  Julius 
Agricola  loaded  the  noble  youths  of  Britain, 
who  applied  to  the  fludy  of  the  Roman  language 
and  learning,  with  praifes ;  and  declared  that 
they  excelled  the  youths  of  Gaul  in  genius  ^\ 
.  .  Though  we  (hould  fuppofe,  that  the  memories 

.   ^  Oflu's  PoiOM,  r^u  p.^  ^  Diod.  Sltul.  kj.^  31. 

f.S54*  Stnho,  L4.  p.i9|.  ^  Taaiu  Vitn.  Aguo^CkZt. 

of 


9f  tb6  ancient  Qritons  were  not  naturally  bttter 
than  tbofe  of  other  men,  yet  they  mufl  have  b«^ 
come  very  flrong  and  tenacious,  by  continue 
exercife  j  as  they  were  their  only  booses  of  re- 
cords, and  the  reppfitories  of  all  their  knowledge 
pf  every  kin4  ^**  The  imaginations  of  a  people 
who  delig|)ted  fo  9iu<;;h  in  poetry  as  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  who  courted  the  Mnfes  with  ib 
mqcb  firdour,  and  (if  we  inay  judge  from  their 
few  remains)  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  mud  hs^ve 
been  very  warnn  and  lively.  *^ 

It  is  very  difjScvilt  to  difcover  the  natural  pat  R«gma|^ 
fions  and  difpofitipns  of  the  hearts  of  a  highly  ^^^^njn 
reifiined  aqd  poliflied  people ;  but  thefe  appear  Botont. 
.  confpicuous,  and  without  difguife,  in  tbofe  who 
^re  but  emerging  from  the  favage  date,  and  in 
the  firft  ilages  of  civilization.    It  was  this  that 
enabled  the  Gredk  and  Roman  writers  to  de- 
£cx\he  fo  diftin^tly  as  they  have  done,  the  reign* 
ing  paffions  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 

All  the  Celtic  natiops  are  reprefented  $is  into<* 
lerably  proud  and  vs^in  ^.  Thefe  paffions;  are 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  many  different  ways.. 
They  were  apt  to  bre^k  out  into  vain  and  boaftful 
language ;  magnifying  their  own  prodigious  v^ 
lour  and  wonderfi^l  exploits,  in  the  moil  hyper* 
boUcal  ftrains ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depreciat- 
ing and  reviling  others,  efpeeially  their  enemies^ 

• 

^  OfiUii'fl  Poems.  ^  Airan.  cxped.  Afeao.  pbxt. 
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with  aft  fittle  referve  or  decency  ^S  But  tha 
.  might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  owing  to  the  natural 
frankneft  of  their  tempers,  add  the  manners 
of  the  tiipes,  as  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
vanity.  This  paffion  too,  it  is  faid,  made  them 
often  engage  in  very  rafli  and  de(perate  enter- 
prifes,  through  a  prefumptuous  confidence  in 
their  own  ftrength  and  courage ;  and  rendered 
them  alfo  infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity. 
In  a  word,  their  vanity  appeared  in  a  way  we 
could  hardly  have  expe£ted ;  in  their  fondnefr 
for  finery,  and  pride  of  drefs  and  ornament.  ^ 
Ai^gtr.  As  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  of  a 

fanguine  complexion  and  temperament  of  body, 
fo  they  were  naturally  of  a  choleric  and  fiery 
^irit,  fubjedt  to  fbdden  and  violent  tranfports  of 
rage  and  paffion  ^^  This  made  them  very  tm- 
,  patient  of  contradiction,  and  extremely  apt  to 
engage  in  broils  and  quarrels  ;  efpecially  when 
the  natural  warmth  of  their  temper  was  inflamed 
with  intoxicating  liquors  ^'.  They  then  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  rage  and  fury,  but  proceeded  to 
the  moft  bloody  extremities  on  the  moft  trifling 
provocations.  This  paffion  had  even  a  great  in- 
fluence  in  their  public  councils  and  national  con- 
duft,  by  precipitating  them  into  unneceflary 
wars,  and  making  them  profecute  thefe  wars  as 

'  ^  Diod.  SiciiL  1.5.  C.29.  p*35** 

<*  Strabo,  L4.  p.X9i.      Tacit,  jj^^nal,  I.».  c.14.      ]>iod.SkuL 
J. 5.  c;  17.  p.  35Z.       Stiab6»  L4.  ^.X97. 

'   ^  Senicadebaf  Lx.  c.a.        ^  Ammian.  Maicd.  Li^.  c.i». 

they 


tfaej  ware  prQinpttd  by  bH»d  mp^is^m^  n^ 
4od  uat  under  tlsie  4ire6tion  of  prudeoce.  ^  In 
^^  this,  mannqr/'  fays  Seneca^  ^^  thefe  barbariana 
^  engage  in)  war.  As  fooa  as  their  fiery  pai^ 
^  iianate  fymU  apprehend  they  have  received 
^*  the  fmajleft  ii^ury»  they  fly  to  arms,  and- 
*'  rufli  upon  their  en^mie^s,  without  order,  fear^ 
**  or  caution/'  .^         « 

All  the  Celtic  nations  were  naturally  of  a  Cou«ge 
bold,  intrepid,  and  fearlds  ipirit,  defpifing  and  ^^ 
even  courting  dangers.  If  we  may  believe  fome  danger, 
ancient  Authors,  they  carried  this  contempt  of 
danger  to  an  extravagant  height.  <<  I  am  in^ 
^  formed  (fays  Mlmn)  that  the  Celta^  are  of  aH 
^^  mankind  the  moil  forward  in  expofidg  theoK 
feives  to  dangers.  They  reckon  it  fo  igno* 
niniousand  fliameful  a  thing  to  fly,  that  they 
^  will  not  retire  from  sm  inundation  of  the  fea; 
^  or  from  a  falling  or  a  burping  hpu&»  Nay, 
*^  fome  of  them  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  take 
^^  arms,  and  rufh  into  the  feain  a  ftetm,  brandi0i* 
'*  ing  their  fwords  and  fpears,  as  if  they  dci- 
V  iigned  to  wound  and  terrify  die  very  wav^  *^" 
§trabo  thinks  this  account  fabulous  and  incre. 
dible ;  but  it  is  bard  to  fay  what  a  feroeioiis  peo- 
ple, who  efteem  the  encountering  of  danger 
their  greateft  glory,  will  or  will  not  d<K^' 

The  following  defcription  of  daring  and  in- 
trepidity in  an  ancient  Britifii  chieftain,  is, pa* 

^  Seneca  de  Ira,  L$»  c.3.  Polyb.  Li.  p.z2}, 

^  iBUan  Var.Hiit  l.i%»  c.33.  ''  Strabo^l.7.  p.<»93. 
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xidtel  to  Mie  inoft  incredible  und  romantic  part 

of  the  above  account.    *•  My  foul  brightens  in 

•^  danger—  I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel ;  my  fa- 

*«  thera  never  feared  —  Cormar  was  the  lirft  of 

*♦  my  race.     He  fported  through  the  ftorms  of 

«*  the  waves.     His  black  Ikiff  bounderA  on  ocean 

**  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.     A 

"  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.     Seas  fwell, 

*•  and  rocks  refound.    Winds  drive  along  the 

**  clouds.    The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 

^  He  feared^  and  came  to  land :  then  bluftied 

^  that  he  feared  at  all.     He  rnfhed  again  among 

**  the  waves,  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.    Three 

^youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;   he  flood 

^  with  the  fword  unlheathed.     When  the  low- 

«  hung  vapour  pafied,  he  took  it  by  the  curling 

^  headland  fearcbed  its  dark  womb  with  his 

%^'  fteeK    The  fon  of  tlie  wind  forfook  the  air, 

V  The  moon  and  ftars  returned  **."    Such  was 

the  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  the  ancient  Gauls 

and  Britons,  that  they  defpiibd  even  death  itfelf 

in  its  loofl:  frightful  forms. " 

Ffrodty.        The  aucieut  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain 

were  accufed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 

of  being  ferocious,  cruel,  and  fanguinary  in 

their  difpofitions ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been 

fome  appearance  of  truth  in  this  accu&tion  *^. 

When  they  were  greatly  heated  with  referitraent 

and  flulhed  with  viftory,  it  cannot  be  denied 

>*  Ofiian't  Poemt,  t.x. p.a9*  **  l^aem^VhsirbLlu 

^  PeUoutiier  Hift.  Celt.  tom.x.  l.s.  cxS.  p. 556. 
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tiiAt  tbej  were  apt  to  purfoe  tkeirvengeanc^  too 

fkVj  and  to  be  guilty  of  unneceflkry  and'  Ihock*' 

j^  cruelties.    The  behaviour  of  the  Britcuis' 

under  Boa^icia,  at  the  beginning  of  their  in- 

ftureftion,  as   it  is  deforibed  by  Tacitus  and 

Dio,  aflbrds  an  example  of  this,  top  olfenfive 

to  humanity  to  be  here  related  ^K    But  the  cruel 

^nd  provoking  treatment  which  they  had  re- 

cefved  from  their  infolent  conquerors,  may  be 

juftly  pleaded  as  iome  extenuation  of  tke  ex- 

'  ceflbs  of  which  they  were  guilty  on  that  oc- 

eafion ;  and  tfa«  commonnefs  of  fuch  exceffes* 

among  all  bold  and  warlike  nations  before  they 

are  thoroughly  civiliised,  is  a  proof  that  there 

was  nothing  peculiarly  atrocious  and  bloody  in 

ll)e  difpofltions  of  our  Britiih  anc^flors.    On  the 

Contrary,  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britifh* 

l^ard  abound  with  fentiments  of  the  greateft  gen^ 

tienefe  and  humanity  exprefled  by  his  heroes; 

towards  their  vanqniJhed  enemies.     '^  The  lights 

^  ning  of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  ill 

^  battle ;  but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when 

<^  warriors  yield  in  war-*-*!  am  no  fire  to  low<^ 

^^  laid  foes ;  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the 

^«  brave."  ^ 

^  The  ancient  Gauls  are  i^preiented  by  Ciefar  a9  Ciirioff<7 

a  people  of  the  moil  impatient  and  infatiable  j^,^^^ 
euriofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  extremely  ere*  nefsand 
Aqlous :  and  it  is  not  imprc^ble  that  the  m^  ^^' 

"  Tadt.  Aitoal.  1  14*  c.^j.  Db  inKcroft.  '    ' 

*' Offian's Boemiy  T.I*  p.75«  T.ft.  p»f4S» 
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dent  Britons  who  were  in  all  refpe^  lb  like 
them,  had  the  fame  difpofitions.  ^*  It  is  i 
«<  cuftom  in  Gaul  to  ftop  travellers;  and  oblige 
**  them  to  tell  all  they  know  or  have  heard ; 
^<  and  the  common  people  gather  in  crowds  about 
<<  merchants  in  the  ftreets,  and  force  them  to 
<^  declare  whence  they  came,  and  to  commu- 
^'  nicate  all  their  news ;  and  fo  much  are  they 
^  affeded  with  tbefe  news  (which  are  often  not 
^*  better  than  mere  fiftions,)  that  in  confequence 
<*  of  them  they  engage  in  the  moft  precipitate 
*  <<  undertakings,  of  which  they  have  foon  reaibn 
^  to  repent  ^\*^  It  is  plainly  enough  infinuated 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  were  infected  with  * 
the  fame  political  curiofity  and  credulity,  and 
thereby  eaiily  precipitated  into  rafh  enterprizes 
and  wars.  Ficklenefs  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  and  national  foibles  of  the 
.ancient  Gauls  and  Britons^'.  This  indeed  is  a 
neceflary  confequence  and  conftant  concotnitant 
of  credulity  and  raflinefs.  For  thofb  who  be^ 
lieve  haftily  and  engage  rafbly,  are  apt  to 
abandon  tlieir  opinions  and  enterprlfes  with 
equal  levity. 
Their  good  It  is  uo  fmall  difadvautage,  that  we  are  under 
^fitions  a  neceffity  of  taking  our  accounts  of  the  natural 
temper  and  difpofitions  of  our  Britifli  anceftors, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  thofe  who  neither 
efteemed  nor  loved  them;  and  who  evidently 

*'  Cslar  de.Bd*  Gal  L4.  c.5.  **  Tacit.  Viti*  Agric  ctjl 

CvlardeBeL  G^ii  La*  CI.  L4.  C.5* 
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diySeover  ftgrenter.pr^tenfily  to  cenfure^  thatit  to 
cpmrnrad*.  Tbefe  unfayaurable.  judges,  how* 
erer,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  reprefent  them 
B$ .  naturally  proud,  paifionate,  oruel,  curious^ 
credulous,  raih^  and  fickle,  cannot  hejp  acknow* 
ledgingthat  they  were  a  brave  and  ingenious 
people,  ftrangers  to  duplicity  and  malignity  of 
ipirit ;  of  a  grateful,  tradable,  and  docile  dif- 
polition,  when  they  were  well  treated ;  and  in 
a  word,  that  many  of  them  wanted  neither  great* 
nefs  nor  goodnefs  of  heart.  *^ 
/Such  were,  the  natural  difpofitions  and  pre* 
vailing  paffions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  if 
now  time  to:  take  s^  ibort  view  of .  their  moral 
qualities^  theii;  moit  c6nlpicuous  virtues,  and 
moft  notorious  vices. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  no  leis  remarkable 
than  the  other  Celtic  nations  for  their  love  of 
liberty  and  abhorrence  of  flavery,  and  for  the 
bravery  which  they  exerted  in  preferving  the 
^ne,  and  defending  themfelves  from  the  other. 
.They  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  princes,  which  was  mild  and 
legal ;  but  they  were  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
.thought  of  being  reduced  to  fervitude.  .  It  was 
to  this  well-known  paffion  of  theirs  for  liberty, 
that  their  leaders  conftantly  addrefled  themfelves  , 
in  all  their  harangues,  to  excite  them  to  fight 
bravely  againfl;  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  this 
powerful  paf&on  that  adlually  animated  them  to 

'9  PeUoutier  HifU  C«lt.  toia.x.  Uf !•  cij.  p*49J»  494« 
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make  fa  \mg  ami  <^ftiiifUe:a  r^fift^pK^e  to  tlM 
ftlUftibduinf  people,  as  Mvell  as  many  bold  at- 
tempts to  (h^ke  off  their  .yoke'^^  So  great  an 
abhorrence  had  the  Caledonians,  c^' fubje£tian  to 
the  Romans,  that  mapy  of  them  |mt  their  own 
wives  and  children  to  death  with  their  ovrn  haods^ 
when  they  deQ>aired  of  being  able  to  prefervf 
them  from  flavery  by  any  other  means^'.  The 
ohara6l^r  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  aDcieajt 
Britons,  even  after  they  had  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  government,  but  before  they  were  ener*. 
vated  by  Romah  luxury,  is  probably  very  ju(t, 
and  is  certainly  very  honourable*  "  The  Bri- 
<'  tons  are  a  people  who  pay  their  taxes,  and 
5^  obQy  the  laws  with  pleafure ;  provide  no  ar» 
^<  bitrary  illegal  demands  are  made  upcm  them.; 
^^  butthefe  they  cannot  bear  without  llie  greateft 
"  impatience.  For  they  are  only  r edw;ed  to  the 
**  ftate  of  fubj^6ls,  not  of  flaves.*'  ** 
Valour  m  Valoii r  in  war  was  the  mofl;  admired  and  por 
^iw.  pular  virtue  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Their  na* 
-tural  courage,  arifing  from  the  ^^undnefs  aod 
vigour  of  their  eonilitution$,  was  raifed  to  aa 
enthufiaftic  height  by  many  powerfol  incen* 
tives*^  They  were  accoftomed,  almoft  from 
their  infancy,  to  handle  arms ;  and  to  fing  the 
glorious  anions  of  their  anceftors.  This  in- 
ipired  their  young  hearts  with  impatient  defires 

^  Tacit.  AnsaL  l.iju  c.34. 1.14.  0.35.     Vita  A|ric.  C5«,  lYt 
32.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

«'  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.38.  *»  Id.  iM.  c.i^* 

V  '^  Id*3»d»  o«is.     Htrodfiaiul.3.  c*47» 
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to  b^  eng&fed  iii  wat*.  'f  The  iVord  of  Arthl^ 
*^  was  in  th^  band  of  the  king;  azid  he  looked 
**'with  joy  oa  its  poliHied  iltids:  thrice  he  at- 
*^  tempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed ---^ 
f^  Althan!  h<i  laid  with  aTmile^  hall  thou  be* 
5^  held  itiy  fathser  ?  Hei^y  is  the  i^yord  of  the 
^<  kinj^;  fiirely  his  ai^m  M^aii  ftrong«  O  thi^  I 
V  were  like  hita  iA  battte,  when  the  rage  of  hik 
♦«  wrath  arofel  — Years  may  come  on,  O  AI- 
••than,  and  my  arm  bd  ftrongV  A  great 
part  of  their  youth  was4)ratin  mdrtial  exerciles, 
in  which  tliey  Were  carefully  i<)(lru6fced  by  the 
ablej[t  mafters^.  As :  they  advanced  in  yean^ 
they  Were  made  fully  fdnfible  that  every  thing  in 
life  depended  bti  their  valour :  that  the  finiles  of 
the  ikir^  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  praifes  of 
the  bards,  atid  the  applaufes  bf  the  people,  and 
even  happin^fs  after  death,  were  only  to  be  ob*- 
tained  by  braVe  and  daring  exploits  in  wan 
•*  Mine  arm  refcued  the  feeble,  the  haughty 
^*  fouiKl  my  rage  wSas  fire— Foif  this  my  fathert 
•^  fhall  ineet  me  at  the  gates  of  their  airy  halls^ 
•^  tall,  with  robes  dP  light,  with  mildly-kindled 
f^eyes  V  When  they  arrived  at  manhood^ 
arois  were  put  into  their  hands,  in  the  publie 
aiTembly  of  their  counti'yhien,  with  much  ib^ 
lemnity  and  pdmp;  and  from  thenceforward 
war  befiaoie  the  chief  delight  abd  bufi»^  of 
their  lives,   from  whence  they  derived  their 

^  CMIiaii^t  Poemty  ir.o.  p.  xS.  ^  Id.  ibid.  v.  i.  p. 39. 

^  Id*  ibtd.  T.j(.f*t49.  tjpo. 
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glory  a0d  their  fupport  Thofb  miift  have  been 
poltroons  indeed  who  were  not  rendered  hrave 
by  fuch  an  education^  and  by  fo  many  powerful 
motives  to  valour.  ^'* 

.  Hofpitality  and  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  wstii 
another  of  the  moft  Ainiiig  virtues  of  the  an- 
cient  Britons,  and  o{  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions ^^  As  ibon  as  they  beheld  the  face  of  a 
ftranger,  all  their  haughtinefs  and  ferocity  were 
laid  afide ;  they  felt  the  fincereft  joy  at  his  arri- 
val, accofted  him  with  the  moft  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  gave  him  the  warmeft  invitations  to 
enter  their  doors,  which  flew  open  for  his  re- 
ception ^.  It  was  even  long  efteemed  infamous 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  for  a  chieftain  to  (hut 
the  door  of  his  houfe  at  all ;  <*  left  (as  the  bards 
*^  exprefled  it)  the  ftrangers  (hould  Come  and 
^«  behold  his  contra6ted  foul  '^/*  As  foon  as  the 
ftranger  accepted  the  friendly  invitation,  and 
entered  the  hofpitable  door,  water  was  prefehted 
to  him  to  wafh  his  feet ;  and  if  he  received  and 
ufbd  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  his  arms 
to  the  mafler  of  the  hbufe,  it  was  underflood  as 
'  an  intimation  that  he  defigned  to  favour  him 
with  his  company  for  fome  time,  at  leaft  one 
night ".  This  diffiifed  joy  qver  the  whole  man- 
sion, the  mufic  of  the  harp  arofe,  and  an  ent^r 
taiQment  was  immediately  prepared  and  ferVed 


^  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  tom.  z.  I  %.  c.  zx.  15.  <*  Id.  ibid. 

^  Diod.  SicuL  l.^.  p.ai5.  f  OBmxk*$  PMii)i»- v^s.  f.9. 

7'  GiraUut  Cambitnfit  Ddcrbu  Caod>.  c.  10.    . 
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vp^  as  Ihnptuous  Md  abundant  as  tlieetite^ 
tainer  Gould  a£Ebrd  ^\    After  the  entertainment 
was  feiifliedy  the  hdft  mght^  without  any  breach 
t>f  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  enter  into  a  famiUar 
s€onver&tion  with  bis  gueft,  aflc  bis  name,  from 
whence  he  came,  whiAer  he  was  going,  and 
Aich  queftions  ''K    As  long  as  the  ftrang^er  ftaid, 
his  p^fon  was  deemed  fitcred  and  inviolfthl#, 
the  feafon  was  demoted  to  feftivity,  s»id  every 
amufem^nt  in  the  power  of  his  faoft  was  pro- 
cured for  faim^    to  make  him   pafs  his  time 
agreeably,  and  prolong  his  flay '\    Before  his 
departure,  it  was  ufusd  for  the  ftranger  to  ei- 
change  a  fword,  fpear,  fliield,  or  fome  piece  of 
armour  with  his  hpfpitable  entertainer  ^  and  thefe 
^  they  berth  preferved  with,  religious  care,  as  marks 
*of  mutual  frieadlhip,  and  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
ti^ity  eftaldtflied'  between  them  and  their  fomilies 
^and  pofterity  ^^    This  virtue  of  hofpitality  con- 
tinued to  be  pra£tifed  long  after  this  period,  by 
the  genuine  pdftetity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
Wales  and  the  Higfa^nds  of  Scotland  ^^ ;  nor  is 
it  quite  banifhed  from  fome  of  the  moft  unfre- 
quented parts  of  thefe countries, whepe  itismoft 
neceflary,  evm  to  this  day.  ^'  ,         . 

It  is  a  Uttle  uncertain  whether  or  not  wepnght  cbftitf. 
to  reckon  chaftity  anumg  the  national  nrktUMof 


^  OinMat  Canbnnfi*  Defcript.  Camb.  c.  lo. 

^^  Diod.  Sicul.  L5.  <u%z:       7^  Cm&t.  de  BcLOaL  L6.  €.%$> 

^  Offian'i  Poemsy  t.  t.  ^•134. 

^  Ointd.  Cambren.  Delcnp*  Camb.  c.  i«. 

»  Dr.  M^fhtrte'f  Pificrti^kiii%  pa^;.  . 
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the  Mcfeni  BrilDiis^    If  we  could  depend  upon 
the  trutii  of  foiie  miecdotes  related  of  them  by 
ancieDt  autbord,  we  fhould  be  led  to  thiak  that 
they  weie  not  v^ry  delieate  or  fcrupuloui  in  that 
poifit  ia  particular.     If  we  may  believe  I>io» 
the  people  of  Calddoma,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  centory>  when  they  were  iovaded  by  the 
Emperor  Severus^  had  all  their  wives  in  com* 
0iOD^  imd  brought  up  all  their  children  in  com- 
mou»  as  not,  knowing  to  what  fatb^  any  of  them 
belonged  'S    To  confirm  this  accou»t«  he  re- 
lates a  pretended  converfation  between  the  £m- 
.prefii  Julia  and  the  wife  of  Ar^tocoxus»   a 
JBritifli  prince ;  in  which  the  Ettpreft  havii^  up- 
braided the  Britiih  ladies  for  this  promifouous 
intercotthb^  the  other  made  a  finart  mply,  not 
denying,  but  retorting  the  charge.  <hi  the  Ro- 
man ladies  ^\    Gsefiu*  gives  much  the  fiune  ac- 
count of  the  Britons  of  the  South  in  his  timet 
in  this  refpefi;.    ^*  Ten  or  twelve  perfimsi  who 
*<  aire  commonly  near  relatioBs»  as  fathers,  fons, 
^<  and  brothers^  all  have  their  wives  in  ooflsmon. 
^  But  the  children  are  prefiimed  to  belong  to 
*^  that  man  to  whom  the  nfodier  was  married'^" 
There  are  feveral  confidierations,  hoover,  which 
jniay  jnftly  make  us  miftruft  the  truth  of  thefe 
acsBOUikt^.    It  is  very  probable  that  Cs^,  Die, 
and  others  were  deceived  by  appearances,  and 
were  led  to.  entertain  this  ofrfnioa  of  the  promi£> 

«     ■ 

^  XiphiliQ.  ex  JXotm  nkm  'm>S$fm  ^  U^JUfi^ 

^  Csikr.  de  Bd.  6aL  |«j.  €.944 
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Mens  iiitercourfe  of  the  fexes  among  llie  an* 
Gient  Britbus,  by  obferving  the  promifcuous 
manner  ip  which  they  lived,  and  particularly  in 
which  they  flept.  The  houfes  of  the  Britons 
were  not  like  oun  at  prefent,  or  like  tbofe  of 
the  Romans  in  thofe  times,  divided  into  ieveral 
diftin^t  apattments ;  but  confided  of  one  large 
circular  room  or  hall,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle ; 
around  which  the  whole  family ,^  and  vifitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  flept  on  the  floor^ 
in  .one  continued  bed  of  ftraw  or  rufties.'* 

This  excited  .unfavourable  fufpicions  in  the 
minds  of  ftrangers,  accu(£omed  to  a  more 
decent  manner  of  living ;  but  thefe  fufpicions 
were  probably  without  foundation.  For  th6  an- 
cient  Qermans,  who  were  in  many  refpedls  ex- 
tremely like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived  in 
the  fame  promifcuous  and  crowded  manner,  were 
remarkable  ibr  their  chaftity  and  <:onjugal  fide- 
lity •*.  Nay,  though  the  pofterity  of  the  Bri- 
tons continued  to  live  in  the  fame  manner,  both 
in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  many 
ages  after  this  period,  it  is  well  known  to  have 
had  no  ill  efie£t  on  their  mwals  ^K  If  we  coii- 
fult  the  po^ms  of  our  moft  ancient.Britifli  bard, 
,whb  was  cotemporary  with  the  hifl:orian  Dio, 
and  much  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
his  country  than  any  foreigner  could  be ;  they 
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*'  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  0*189  19. 

^  Id.  ibid.    Dr.  M*FlitHbn't  DiflertotioDy  p.  140* 
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abound  with  the  moft  beautiful  deferiptioM  of 
the  mod^fty,  innocence,  and  virtue  of  the  Bii- 
tifli  ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion of  both  fexes  ^^  It  will  p^baps  be  diffi- 
cult  to  produce  a  more  affedting  example  of  the 
tenderneft  and*  wamith  of  wedded>*love  on  both 
fides^  when  all  circumftanoes  are  duly  coofideredi 
than  is  contained  in  the  following  ihort  tale. 
f^  They  told  to  Son-mor  of  Clunar,  that  hii 
««  brother  was  flain  by  Cormac,  in  fight»  Those 
<<  days  darkened  Son-mor  over  his  brother's 
«^  faU.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  iilent  king^  and 
<<  forefaw  his  iteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the 
*^  bow  in  iecret,  to  attend  her  blu64hielded 
^<  hero.  To  her  dwdt  darknefi  at  Atha,  when 
>*  he  was  not  there-^From  their  hundred  dreams 
<<  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons  of  Alnecma. 
^<  They  had  heard  the  ihield  of  the  king,  and 
^^  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging  arms  tbef 
^*  moved  along  towards  UUin  of  the  groves. 
*^  Son*mor  ftruck  his  ihield,  at  times,  die  leader 
**  of  the  war. 

''Far  behind  followed  SuLallin  (beautiful 
4<  eye)  over  the  ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  l%fat 
''  on  the  mountain,  when  ihey  cixifled  the  vale 
''  below.  Her  fteps  were  ilately  on  the  «le, 
''  when  they  rofe  on  the  mofly  hilL-^She  ftared 
<<  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  eohoisg 
'*  Atha.    But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe ; 

when  hod,  was  rolled  on  hoft;  when  Son* 

**  Poems  of  Ofiaai  paff  m. 
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*^  IfiWbttrnt^  like  the  fire  of  bea^n  ia  clouds  r 
^*  with  her  fpreading  hair  came  Sui^Uin ;  for 
^  (be  tr^t>]ed  for  her  king — He  ftopt  the  r ufli- 
^^  ing  ftrifetQ  iave  the  love  of  heroes «-^TbefoQ 
^  fl^d  by  night — Son*nior  jQept  without  hia 
^'  blood }  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 
**  on  the  warrior's  tomb  '^''  It  is  impoffijiilo 
that  a  peojple  who  were  capable  of  fuch  tenr 
der  feelings  could  be  in  general  ignorant^  or 
regardlefs  oi  the  laws  of  chaftity  -and  vnrtuous 
lov4}  though  fome  individuals  amongfl  them 
laight  be  brutal  in  their  difpofitions  and  man- 
Mrs, 

The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  matrimony  appear  oonjug^ 
to  have  been  held  as  iacred,  and  the  violadons  fi<^^- 
of  theip  as  odious  among  the  ancient  Britcms  aa 
tmoBg  the  Germans.  The  iiniverfal  indigna- 
tion of  the  Brigantes  againil  their  Queen  Car-« 
tifttiandua,  on  aocdtint  of  her  galUntri6s»  is  a 
ii^cieOt  proof  of  this.  <*  Cartifmandua,  Queen 
*«  of  tb0  Brigantes^  was  a  princefs  famous  by 
^Vtbia  luftre  of  her  race^  ,the  greatnefs  of  her 
'^  power,  and  the  favour  and  prote6lioa  of  the 
<^  lUwaiks.  .  Bui  her  mraMFS  being  corrupted 
^^  by  (wrc^rity^  ibe  became  waaton  and  luisoi^ 
^<rioiiS!;,aa^  d^P^Qg  b^r  huiband  Yenutlub^ 
M  beftiowed  her  perfon  md  crown  on  VeUoca^ 
<^tj(ite9  her  ^rBiour4>earer.  This  flagitious  deed 
^  fkroVed  Ihe  total  ruin  of  her  lamily ;  her  ^* 
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.  "  raged  fubje^ls  embracing  the  party  ci  her  in- 
«  jured  hulband/'  ** 

?nigtiitf.  A  frugal  parfiraonious  fimplicity  in  their  way 
of  life  have  been  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations  (who  had 
made  but  liltle  progrefs  in  the  arts),  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  ancient  Britons  '^  But  this  fim- 
plicity, in  thefe  circumftances,  is  not  properly  a 
Virtue^  as  it  is  the  effect  of  neceffity,  rather  than 
of  choice ;  and  owing  rather  to  their  ignorance, 
than  to  their  contempt  of  luxury.  It  will  bye 
and  bye  appear^  that  though  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons could,  and  very  often  did,  live  upon  little, 
they  had  no.  averfion  to  indulge  their  appetites 
when  they  had  an  opportunity.  Accordingly 
the  Romans  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  taik  to 
draw  them  off  from  their  boafted  fimplicity  oi 
living,  and  to  give  them  a  tafte  for  luxury  and 
magnificence.  *'  From  ufing  (fays  Tacitus) 
^  our  language  and  drefs,  they  proceeded  by 
«<  degrees  to  imitate  our  vices  and  luxuries, 
^  our  porticos,  baths^  and  fumptuous  entertain- 
^  ments.'* " 

4iacefi^.  Sincerity  and  plain-dealing  arie  virtues  to 
which  the  ancient  Britons  had  probably  a  j  utter 
claim.  Fawning,  flattery,  and  deceit,  are  not 
the  vices  of  a  brave  unpoliflied  people,  who  are 
commonly  frank  and  open-hearted,  and  ipeak 
their  real  fentiments  widiout  dilguife.    Thi«  is 


^  Tacit.  WL  L3.  C45«  *'  IKod.  SicuL  l^  cai.  p.34r-« 

f  Tadu  ViU  Agric  cftx. 
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the  €hara6ler  which  id  given  by  Dijodorus  Sicu- 
lus  of  the  aDcient  Britons:  ^^  Their  manners 
^  are  plain  and  fimple,  and  they  are  abfolute 
"  Grangers  to  the  pernicioufi  cunning  and  diffi- 
^  mulation  of  meii  of  our  times."  '• 

The  adcient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations,  Socbi  af- 
were  famous  for  the  warmth  of  their  natural  af-  ^«*«^ 
fe3:ions,  their  duty  to  their  parents  and  fu^ 
periors,  and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  family.  AH  the  young  men  of  a 
clan  or  family  treated  the  old  men  with  the  re- 
fpe£i;  and  duty  due  to  parents ;  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  age  befakved  toward  one  another  as  bre^ 
threa^.  Nothing  could  equal  the  refpeft,  af- 
(^iony  and  inviolable  attachment  which  every 
family  bore  to  its  head  or  chieftain.  For  his 
iafejty  and  honour  every  one  of  his  fViends  and 
foUpwers  was  always  ready  to  expofe  his  own 
life  to  the  mofl  imminent  danger  ^\  In  a  word^ 
all  the  members  of  a  clan  or  family  were  ani* 
mated^  as  it  were,  with  one  ipirit;  and  who* 
ever  did  an  injury,  or  offered  an  affront  to  one 
of  them,) [drew  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  . 
the  whole  ^^  This  family  affe^ion  or  clanlhip 
reigned  long  among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is 
hardly  yet  extinguifhed.*'  « 


^  Diod*  Skul.1.5.  cax.  p«347. 

^  Kicol.  Damaicen*  apiid  Stobieuiiiy  Serm.  37.  p»ix8* 

'■  Tacit,  de  Mtrib.  Qenii|ui.  c.X4.    .  "  Id.  Ibid.  c*ax. 
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Fofldilefs 
for  war* 


Vices  of  Though  it  18  moft  agreeable  to  contemplate 
BritoM*"*  the  fair  and  beautiful  fide,  either  of  national  or 
particular  chara^ers,  yet  our  regard  to  truth 
obliges  us  to  reverfb  the  medal,  and  take  a  (bort 
view  of  the  moft  remarkable  national  Memiflies 
and  vices  of  our  Britifh  anceftors. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Bri« 
terns,  and  of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  for 
war,  and  the  favage  delight  whidi  they  took  in 
fliedding  the  blood  of  thofe  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  efteem  their  enemies  for  little  or  no 
reafon,  though  it  appeared  to  themfblves  a  vir- 
tue, was  certainly  a  moft  odious  and  pernicious 
vice.  War  was  the  chief  buiinefs,  delight  and 
glory  of  the  ^ritifli  chieftains  and  their  maptial 
followers,  as  Well  as  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  their  attendants  H 
Thefe  battling  chiefs  and  their  ferocious  mir- 
midons,  thought  all  their  time  loft  that  they 
fluent  in  peace,  were  unhappy  when  they  were 
not  engaged  in  ibme  martial  expedition,  and 
tranQ)orted  with  joy  when  they  heard  of  an  ap- 
proaching foe  ^.  Far  from  being  anxious  about 
the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  they  defired  only  to 
fight  and  conquer,  imagining  that  valour  and 
vi^ry  rendered  every  thing  right  and  honour* 
able;  agreeable  to  their  fkipous  maxima— 
•*  That  they  carried  all  their  rights  on  the  points 
<<  of  their  iwords ;  and  that  all  things  belonged 
to  the  brave,  who  had  courage  apd  ftrength 


H 


^  Pe&outier  Hiftt  dct  Celt.  !.%•  ciz.  p.4c6.      *^  I<L ibid. p-4Xi« 

"  to 


«^  to  fti»  tliem^/'  This  fatal  fondneft  for 
turar,  and  this  total  perverfion  of  all  the  tnoft 
natural  ideas  of  right  and  wrongs,  were  the 
fources  of  innumerable  crimes  and  calamities 
aniimg  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations  of  Europe^ 

Robbery  was  another  criminal  pra(6tice  to  Robbtiy. 
which  the  ancient  .Britons  were  too  much  ad- 
di^ed*  Dio  reprefents  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  the  M«atee  and  Caledonianii, 
on  whidi  they  very  much  depended  for  their  fub- 
Mence  ^^  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  did 
liot  efteem  it  either  criminal,  or  difgraceful,  but 
rather  a  brave  and  honourable  adtion  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  ftates^ 
efpecially  if  any  national  feud  or  rivalihip  fub- 
lifted  between  them  and  thefe  ftates  ^^  In  a  time 
c^  peace,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Britifh  chieftains 
to  engage  in  fome  plundering  expedition,  to  pre- 
vent  the  people  from  forgetting  the  ufe  of  arms : 
Mid  it  was  chiefly  with  the  booty  which  they 
ec»Ue6ted  in  thefe  expeditions,  that  they  fup^ 
ported  and  rewarded  their  followers  ^\  .  Tbeie 
ideas  and  manners,  fo.deftru£tive  tothefecuHty 
of  property,  and  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
fooiety,  fubiiiled  too  long  among  the  pofterity  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  '^^ 

Sloth,  or  want  of  induftry,  was  one  of  the  mo$  SioUu 
ptevmling  vices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  (tf  all 

.  *•  Tit  Liv.  1.5.  c,  35.  ^  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nic«o  in  Sever. 

^  Csefar.  de  BeL  GaL  1.6.  ca^. 
^  Id.  ibid.     Tacit,  dc  ltcxi4b.  Oennaii.  c«  14* 
"*'  Dr.M«Fherfo'«  Difleruti«m$,  p.  xai. 
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the  other  Celtic  nations.    This  did  not  proceed 
from  natural  inactivity  of  fpirit,  or  uhwieldinefi 
of  body  (for  they  were  remarkable  for  the  viva* 
city  of  the  one,  and  the  agility  of  the  other),  but 
from  their  miftaken  notions  of  what  was  great 
and  honourable.  Educated  in  the  midft  of  arms, 
and    accYiftomed    from  their  infancy  to  hear 
nothing  admired  or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds 
in  war,  they  looked  upon  every  profe^on  but 
that  of  arms  as  dilhonourable ;  and  on  every 
employment  but  war^  as  unworthy  of  a  man  df 
ipirit  ^""^    To  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did  the 
ancient  Caledonians  knd  other  Britons  carry 
thefe  abfurd  and  pernicious  notions  of  honour, 
that  they  imagined  that  thofe  who  followed  any 
other  employment  but  that  of  arms,  net  only 
Jived  defpifed,  and  died  unlamented,  but  that 
their  fouls  after  death   hovered  in  the  lower 
regions,  among  fens  and  marflies,  and  never 
mounted  the  winds,  nor  mingled  with  the  fouls 
of  warriors  in  their  airy  halls.     "  To  %ht  is 
*^  mine — I  ruih  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize 
"my  beam  of  fame — In  the  lonely  vale  of 
"  ftreams,  abides  the  little  foul — Years  run  on, 
*^  fealbns  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  — -  In 
a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey 
head  low.   His  ghoft  is  rolled  6n  the  vapour  of 
^*  the  fenny  field.    Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills, 
**  or  tnofTy  dales  of  wi^id "".  Accordingly,  the 
Britifh  chieftains  and  their  martial  followers 
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'^-  Oflian's  Pocrti,  v.  »•  p.  76. 
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thiought  it  f^r  below  tjiem  to  pi;it  thgtr  blood- 
ftained  bands  to  aay  ufeful  labour*  Wh^a  they 
were  not.employe4  iQ  tbeir  d^flru6)iive  trade  of 
war  i  in  the  chace,  the  image  of  war  i  or  in  fome 
predatory  expedition  ;  they  (though  not  (6  un« 
active  as  the  ancient  Germans)  fpent  too  much 
of  their  time  in  fhamjeful  indolence^  or  more 
ihameful  riot  ^'^K  Nay,  not  only  were  the  induD^ 
ti  ious  labourers  defpifed,  but  alio  plundered,  by 
thefe  fons  of  violence,  who  feized  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  as  their  lawful  prey.  '<  My  pointed 
^^  fpear,  my  ibarp  fword,  and  ihinii^  ihield, 
<<  (fiud  an  old  Celtic  warrior)  are  my  wealth  ^nd 
*<  riches.  With  them  I  plough,  with  them  I 
reap^  with  them  I  make  my  wine,  with  them 
I  procui:e  univerial  homage  aqd  fubmiffion. 
*^  Whoever  dare  not  refiil  my  pointed  fpear,  my. 
^<  Ihaip  fword^  and  fliining  ihield^  falls  proilrate 
<^  pn  his  knees  before  me,  and  adobes  me  as  hts 
"  lord  and  king  *°^'*  Where  fuch  fentiments 
and  manners  as  thefe  prevailed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  labour  langui(hed,  and  that  the  moft  necei^ 
fary  and  ufeful  arts  were  much  neglected. 

Drunkennefs,  or  an  exceffive  fondnefs  for  in^  DnaJm^ 
toxicatiing  liq^uors,  is  reprefented  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  to  have  been  the  predominant 
and  reigning  vice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  '**%  As 
the  ancient  Britons  were  of  the  lame  origin^  aiid 
had  the  fame  national  fpirit  and  munners  with 
the  Germans,  Gauls    and  other  Celtefl,   tbey 

'""^  Tacit*  de  Blprib.  Germu.  c.  15.      '^«  Adieiueii9»  U 15.  c.i4« 
'""^  Pelloiitier  Hift.  Celt,  torn*  2.  1«  ^  c  18. 
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were  prttbably  iiiftffted  aljb  wiA  this  vice.  The 
Ibiioy^g  account  which  is  given  of  the  drunken- 
»eA  of  the  Gauls,  and  thei^  intemperate  love  of 
wine,  by  Diodorus  SicUlUS,  may  therefore,  wHh^ 
out  injuftice,  be  applied  to  thofe  Britons  who 
had  come  from  Gaul  and  fettled  in  this  ifland, 
and  to  their  pofterity  for  Ifeveral  generations. 
•*  The  exceffive  coldnefs  and  badnefs  of  the 
^  dimate  is  the  reafon  that  Gaul  produceth 
*^  neither  grapes  nor  olives.  The  Gauls  being 
*•  deftitute  of  thefe  fruits,  make  a  ftrong  liquof 
•*  of  bailey,  which  they  call  Zithus.  They  rffo 
*•  make  a  kiiKl  of  drink  of  honey,  diluted  with 
^  Water.  Of  wine,  which  is  imported  to  them 
<*  by  merchants,  they  are  fond  to  diftraiSHon; 
<*  and  drink  it  to  exeefs,  until  they  are  either 
**  dverpowered  with  fleep,  or  inflamed  with  a 
<*  Idndof  madnefs^^Quarrels  often  arife  amongft 
••  them  whett  they  are  ovef  tlieir  cups,  and  they 
*<  flart  up  and  %ht  in  a  mod  furious  manner, 
«<  witliofit  the  leaft  regard  to  their  fafety,  or  eveii 
^  to  life***.*'  The  Caledonians  feem  to  have 
delighted  greatly  in  ftrong  exhilarating  liquors, 
oalled,  in  the  poetical  language  of  their  bards, 
^  the  joy  and  ftrength  of  the  (hell,*'  becairf* 
they  drank  ^it  out  of  (hells/  <<  Now  on  the  flde  of 
^  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered  to  the  feaft*  A 
<<  tiiou&nd  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wiad* 
H  ,^  Theilrength  of  the  flielis  goes  rotlnd.  Aad 
^  ibe  ii»ids  of  the  warriors  brighten  witii  joy '^•^ 
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In  the  ««ftent  iflsads  of  3ca(iMid^  wtiioh  MiEf 
feldooi . vifited  by  ftnM^gers,  many  of  ikie  cuftotM 
of  the  ancient  Britons  were  Umg  prefenred ;  and 
amongft  othm's,  the  maniKtr  and  exceft  of  tbeir 
drilling ;  which  are  thus  defcribed  l^  otit  wb# 
was  well  acquainted  withthiem :  ^  The  maniiM  '• 
^^  of  ^inkiQg  nftd  by  the  chief  tnien  o{  the  lAes^ 
^  is  called  in  their  language  iStreak,  L  e.  9. 
^^  round,  for  the  cMdpany  fat  in  a  circle ;  th^ 
^^  cup-bearer  filled  the  d?ink  Yound  to  them, 
^<  and  all  was  drunk  out^  whatever  f^  liquor 
^*  was,  whether  ftrong  or  •  weak.  They  oom^ 
<<  tinued. drinking  fonietiines  twenty-four,  i&me* 
«^  times  forty*eight  hours.  It  was  reckmied  a 
^<  piece  of  manhood  to  dritidL  until  they  became 
'^  drunk :  and  there  were  two  men  with  a  bar^ 
row  attending  punftually  on  fuch  occafierus; 
They  flood  at  the  door  until  fame  became 
^^  druuk,  and  they  carried  them  vij^n  tlhe  bar- 
row to  bed,  and  returned  BJgdn  to  tfaeif  pofl; 
as  long  aaany  continued  fnefti  i  and  ib  carried 
<^  off  the  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they 
^  became  drunk  '""K"'  The  truth  isy  iliat  uum^- 
kind  in  all  ages,  efpeeially  in  cold  clioiatw^ 
have  been  s^  gveat  pains  to  ftcure  for  tbean^ 
felves  eshilamting  and  intoxieaiing  liquosa^ 
which  cheered  their  ^rits,  warmed  their  hedots, 
and  fiUed  their  minda  with  joy  "^^  in  the  irft 
ftages  of  ciKiliMtiGBD,  wb«i  arts  and  eommerce 
were  in  ^ir  iBfimoy,  fiicb  liquots  were  obtatne)^ 

"^  Martin's  Defcriptxm  of  the  Weftern  Hlands,  p.  296. 
'^  Origin  of  Ia^  Amr  nA  9cieiice^  ||i.  p»zo9. 
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vitfa  muiDb  difl&culty;  and  thefefore,  wben  they 
had  proGured  them,  they  fwallowed  them  with 
much  eagerneis,  and  little  moderation* 
Rerairk-  Befides  the  virtues -and  vices  of  a  people, 
^*^^"  iSbri6lly  &>  called,  there  are  certain  cuftoms,  h^i-^ 
theancieat  tttdes,  and  ways  of  ailing  in  the  common  affairs 
Britons,     ^f  jjfg^  which  are  indifferent  as  to  their  morality, 

but  claim  our  attention  as  they  difl;ii|guifli  one 
oation  from -another,  and  difcover  their  various 
oircumflances  and  characters.  Of  this  kind 
are— «•  the  different  ranks  and  clafies  into  which 
a  people  are  divided  ---^-The  modes  in  which  they 
accoft  each  other,  and  exprefs  their  civilities  — 
The  manner  in  which  the  fexes  treat  one  another 
-^Tbe  ceremonies  of  their  marriages  —  The  way 
of  bringing  up  theirchildren  —The  rites  of  fepul- 
ttire  —  The  folemnities  of  their  declaring  war, 
and  making  peace,  &c. 
lUoki*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 

formed  into  ff;ates  and  kingdoms,  they  nuft  be 
divided  into  different  ranks  and  claffes.  In  the 
firff;  and  fimpleff:  ftages  of  fociety,  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  and  degrees  of  fubordination  are 
bot  few.  This  was  the  cafe  both  in  Gaul  and 
Britain,  when  thefe  countries  were  ffHt  invaded 
1^  the  Romans.  ^^  In  Gaul  (fays  Csefitr)  there 
^«  are  only  two  clafles  of  men  who  enjoy  any  con- 
^«.  fiderable.  degree  of  hdnour  and  diftind;ion ; 
<<  >which  are  the  nobles,  and  the  Draids  '^'.  It 
was  exa£Uy  the  &me  in  Britain.  The  diftin- 
guiflied  honours  and  immunities  of  the  Druids 

y<  CseC  de  BeU.  Gal.  L  6.  c.  i j.     ' 
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have  been  already  deibribedf'\  The  nobles 
were  the  chieftains  or  heads  o£  ihe  ieveral  clans 
or  families  of  which  each  little  kingdom  G<m^ 
fifted.  Thefe  chieftains  were  all  equal  in  dig^ 
nity,  though  different  in  power,  according  td 
the  number  of  their  followers.  The  common 
people  were  all  nearly  upon  a  level  ^  and,  if  we 
may  believe  Caefar,  fo  fiihipiffive  to  the  will, 
and  dependent  upon  the  power  and  bounty  of 
the  nobles,  that  their  condition  was  not  many 
degrees  better  than  that  of  flaves  ''^  In  the 
loweft  rank  werefiich  as  had  been  taken  in  war, 
or  by  fbme  other  means  reduced  to  afifcual  flavery; 
Thefe  unhappy  perlcms  were  the  property  of  their 
re^eAive  mafters,  and  were,  either  fold  or  given, 
in  prefents^  like  any  other  property  "^  In  the 
following  fpeech  of  Bofmina,  the  .daughter  of 
the  famous  Fingal,  ian  hundred  ci^ive  rnaid^  are 
given  away  with  as  little  ceremony  as  anhundred 
horfes,  ot  an  hundred  hawks.  ^\  Son  of  die 
<'  diftant  Sora,  b^un  the  mildly  hlufliing  maid^ 
*<  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma^s. 
<^  (haded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
^<  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy 
**  iid^  — And  if  thou  ehufeft  the  wealth  of  kings^ 
<<  hea^  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo.-^He 
^*  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  chil« 
^:  dren  of  the  reign ;  an  hundred  maids  from 
^^  diftant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  flutter*. 
•«  ing.  wing  that  fly  along  ^  &y^"  "* 


"'  See  Chap.  H. 
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ModM  of  As^fiKm  ai  th£  IdlnbitaBtB  of  my  aauntry  bcpii 
to  livet  in  ibciety »  thty  adopfr  oertatn  n6dM'  of 
ftUreA^  by  v^hiuth  they  exjikijft  their  attmition^ 
reipeft,  and  gbod*wiU  to  edtch  other)  according 
to  theif  various  ranlGs.  Thc^e  modes  of  oddreil 
and  dviiity  have  been  very  dbflferent  in  dtfibrent 
eountribay  and  io  die  fame  oountiy  at  diflbrent 
titiies.  The  fame  aftion  or  gefture  which  in  oat 
Couflitry,  at  one  period,  hath  paft  for  the  higheft 
fi^emcnt  ei  politenefe,  and  as  expreffi ve  of  the 
gwateft  refpeA)  In  another  country,  or  at 
another  time,  liath  been  efteemed  the  flftoft 
ihocking  rudeneft,  and  unpardonable  alfront  "^ 
This  is  indeed  the  pn)per  provioce  of  ftiicy  and 
fiifliion,  in  which  they  reign  with  arbitrary  fw:^ 
and  difcover  their  whimfical  cafHricioas  natures 
miconlToUed  by  rea&a.  Thoogh  the  obferva- 
tion  of  theib  modes  and  fhfliions  of  behaviour  is 
crf'noiinall  importance,  as  long  as  their  anthority 
fiibfifts,  yet  they  are  of  fo  fickle  atod  ieeting  a 
nature,  to  apt  to  ariib  and  reign  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  decay  and  be  forgot  for  erer,  that  it  in 
quite  impoffible  to  give  a  regular  hiAoricai 
deduQion  of  them  in  any  countiy ;  alid  there- 
fere  we  muft  be  contented  with  a  veryi)rief  ac- 
eoufit  oi  fome  few  of  the  mcSt  remarkable  df 
them  in  every  p^iod* 

It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  cdftom,  whidh-haA 
fmevatted  nlmoft  in  ^1  countries,  Ibr  men  to 
approach  their  fiiperiors,  ef][)edaliy  peffons  of 

very 


imj  hifb  ta&k,  und  to  €txf>rofi  tlpftir;  te^iefft^fiir 
tbem  wkh  gefturet  and  MremooleB  very  tauob 
fefeodldiiig  thofe  with  which  Um^  approAdied 
their  altars,  and  expfeflbd  ihgir  veneratioii. for 
(^  cbjefls  oi*  iJieir  reUgioiifl  worlhjf .  TheHsffec^ 
tions  which  they  itttended  to  exp^efii  tb^ardp 
thefe  differeot  ohj&SU  being  of  t&e  &ine  kind^ 
they  were  naturally  led  to  «s|)ref8  them  in  tiit 
iim^  mannea  Of  this,  esamfde^s  might  he 
brought  from  the  hiftory  of  every  age  aad  aiun- 
try,  if  it  were  neceflhry  }  but  the  folio witag  very 
remarkable  one  from  the  hiflory  of  Britain  in 
t^is  period,  will  he  fufiicient.  Thor  temjdes  of 
the  arK:ient  Britons  were  all  circular }  and  the 
Druids  in  performing  the  public  offices  of  tlieit 
religion,  never  negle&ed  to  make  three  tum« 
round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  wwihip- 
pars  *"•  This  pra&ice  was  fo  habitual  to  the  an- 
cient Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places 
many  ages  after  the  Druids  and  their  religion 
were  both  deftroyed«  ^'  In  the  Scottiih  ifles,  the 
^  vulgMT  never  come  to  the  ancient  faorifidng 
*<  and  fire-hallowing  Kams,  but  they  walk  thvet 
<^  tt^ii^s  round  (^em,  &om  eaft  to  weft,  aceord- 
<<  ing  to  tibe  courfe  of  the-  fum  This  fan^lifed 
^  tour,  or  round  by  the  iSxith,  iis  called  Deifcal^ 
<^  from  Deas  or  Defs,  the  right-hand,  and  Scrfl 
»  or  Sul)  Che  {bn ;  the  ri^ri>hand  being  ever 
^*  next  the  heap  or  cMrn  "%^^  In  the  &nie  iflei 
if  isthecuAom  aad  fafhion  of  the  people  to  teftb^ 

"7  I)r.B9rbfe'i  {lift*  Coro.  L».  cx^. 

'<•  Marta'i  Ddcriptioa  <^  the  Wtftem  Uhod^  p.  117. 
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their  r6ip6£fc  fw  their  chieftains^  the  pnofirietofs 
6f  their,  feveral  ifles,  and  other  perfoQs  of  diftinc-^ 
tion,  by  peiformidg  theDeifcal  round  t^etn  in  the 
lame  manner,  A  gentleman  giving  an  account 
of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weftern  iflands,  of 
which  he  wi^s  proprietor,  deicribes  the  ceremony 
pf  the  Deifcal  in  this  mmner:  <<  One  of  the 
**  native  would  need,  exprefs  his  high  efteem 
'f  for  my  peribn,  by  making  i  turn  round  about 
*' me  fun  ways,  and  at  the  £ime  time  bleffing 
''  me,  and  wifliing  me  all  hiq)pinefs.  But  I  bid 
*^  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling 
^^  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  meaning  to- 
^^  wards  me.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much 
^^  difappoii^ted,  a$  were  alfo  his  neighbours  j  for 
^^  they  doubted  not  but  this  ancient  ceremony 
<<  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  me  j  and 
^*  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing  due 
*^  to  my  chara&er  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
.  ^^  patron }  and  that  they  could  not  and  would 
"  not  fail  to  perform  it  "^''  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  fuperftitious  and  ceremonious 
Deifcal  were  both  of  the  fame  origin  and  anti- 
quity; and  that  both  had  been  univerially  pfac* 
tifed  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  the  <mi  as  an  aft 
of  worfliip  to  their  Grods,  and  :tbe  other  as  « 
pieceof  politenefs  to  their  pnnces  and  chieftains. 
Bdiividttr  The  fair  fex  have,  in  all  ages,  and  almoft  in 
tDthaftir  ^j  countries,  except  among  mere  ftvi^es,  been 
treated  with  £bin^  peculiar  marks  of  attentibn 

"f  Mirtm's  DefcDpti0QL</  the  Weikm  IflaDEKhi  p.ao. 
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and  politenefs,  expreffive  of  the  efteem  and  ten- 
der  regards  of  the  other  fex.    This  was  remark- 
ably^ the  cafe  .among  the  aticient  Britons^  and  all 
the  other  Cdtic  natiops  of  Europe,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  ioweft  ftagesof  civilization,  and 
but  little  removed  frocn  favages  in  fome  other 
refpe^ts,     Thefe  bravjp,  rough,  unpolifhed  na- 
tions treated  their  women  with  much  attention 
and  refped,  as  the  obje6ls  of  their  higheft  efteem 
and  moft  fincere  affe6tion*^°.     They  allowed 
them  top  enjoy  the  regal  dignity,  when  it  fell  to 
them  d£  right ;  and  their  greatefl  heroes  did  not 
dtfdam  to  fight  under  their  command '".     They 
paid  greatt  regard  to  their  advice  in  their  moft 
important  a£&irs,   efteeming  them'  a  kind  of 
oracles,  endued  with  more  than  human  fagacity 
and  forefight  '^^.     TTie  beauties  and  virtues  of 
the  fair  were  the-fevourite  themes  of  the  ancient 
Britifli  bardi,  .^^nd  their  good  graces  were  re- 
garded ^s  the  moft  glorious  rewards  of  their     - 
heroes.    "  At  foamy  Cruruth's  foiirce,  dwelt  ^ 
*•  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.     His  daughter  was 
^^  fair  as  a  ftin-^beam ;   wbite-bolbmed  Strioa- 
**  dona.     Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of 
"  iron  fliields,  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks 
*^  came  to  Rurmat's  echoing  hall.    They  came 
"  to  woo  the  maid,  the  ftately  huntrefs  of  Tor- 
<<  moth  wild.*~  But  thou  lookeft  carele&  from 
<<  thy  fteps,  hfgh-bofomed  Strinadona.     If  on 
^^  the  heath  flie  moved,  her  breaft  was  whiter 


'^  Introduction  k  I'Hifioire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  196. 

Tacit  tita  Agric.  c.  t6.        '**  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  8. 
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*^  than  the  down  of  Canna ;  if  on  the  fea-beat 
««  (hore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean, 
**  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars  of  light ;  her  face  was. 
^^  heaven's  bow,  in  fhowers;  her  dark  hair 
*^  flowed  round  it  like  the  flreamy  clouds ;  thou 
^  wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina- 
"  dona'*^**  Their  bravefl  warriors  felt  the 
mod  generous  compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of 
the  fex,  and  fl'ew  like  lightning  to  their  relief* 
^*  We  came  to  the  fllent  bay,  and  heard  the 
**  maid  of  night, — How  long  will  ye  roll  around 
*^  me,  blue  tumbling  waters  of  ocean?  My 
^^  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath. 
^'  the  whiftling  tree.  The  feaft  was  ^read  in 
*^  Forthoma's  hall ;  my  father  delighted  in  my 
^^  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of 
*^  my  loveUnels,  and  blefled  the  dark-haired 
**  Ninathoma.  It  was  then  thou  didft  come, 
*•  O  Uthal !  like  the  fun  of  Heaven.  The  fouls 
.  ^^  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Lath- 
*^  mor !  But  why  doft  thou  leave  me  alone,  in 
^<  the  midft  of  roaring  waters? —  The  tear  ftarted 
^  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
*^  maid.  I  flood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and 
"  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  —  Lovely  dweller 
*\  of  the  cave, .  what  figh  is  in  that  breafl  ?  Shall 
*^  Offian  lift  his  fwordinthyprefence,thedeftruc- 
"  tionofthyfoes"'*?"  Any  infults  offered  to  the 
perfons  or  to  the  honoyr  of  their  women,  excited 
the  greateft  indignation  and  the  keen^  refent- 

'^  Offian's  Poemsf  t*  a*  p*X9S*.         '*<  Ibid.  tu.  p»^M  %6$^ 
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ment  iti  the  mind^  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
bi^iital  behaviour  of  the  Romans  to  Boadicea 
and  her  daughters,  feems  to  have  inflamed  the 
rage  of  her  own  fubjefts,  and  of  the  other  Bri- 
tifli  natrons^  more  than  all  their  other  injuries  and 
oppreffions  "*i  In  a  word,  the  people  of  Britain, 
in  this  period,  though  they  have  been  often  re- 
prefented  asmo  better  than  favages  and  barba- 
rians, were  truly  polite  in  their  fentimeqts  and' 
behaviour  to  the  tender  fex ;  and  animated  with 
-^noffmall  portion  of  that  generous  and  virtuous 
gallantry,  which  appeared  aGcompanied  with 
many  extravagancies^,  in  the  knight-errantry  of* 
the  middle  ages.  ,  ' 

As  marriage  is  the  neareft  and  moff  endearing  Ceremo- 
tie,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  relations,  1*!!J?«, 
certain  ceremonies  have  been  ufed  at  the  cele- 
bration of  it  in  almoft  every  country.  Thefe 
certmbniesj  in  the  firft.  ftages  of  fpciety,  were 
commonly  few  and  iimple  :  when  little  more  was 
neceffary  in  contra6lihg  marriages,  than  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  parties,  and  a  few  pre- 
fents,  expreffive  of  that  affe6lion,  delivered  to 
each  other  in  theprefence  of  their  friends,  at  the^ 
marriage  feaft;  This  was  the  cafe  among  the 
andient  Germans,  and  probably  among  the  an- 
cient Britons.  "  To  the  hulband  the  wife  gives 
«  no  dowry,  but  the  hufband  to  the  wife.  The 
"  parents'  and  relatidns  of  both  are  prefent,  and 
"  declare  their  approbation   of  the  prefents. 

"'  Tadu  Aimal.  1.14.  c*|i* 
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*^  Thefe  prefents  are  not  adapted  to  flatter  the 
*'  vanity  or  adorn  the  perfon  of  the  bride ;  but 
^^  commonly  confiil  of  a  certain  number  of  oxen, 
^^  a  bridled  horfe,  a  fhield,  a  ipear,  and  a  fword. 
'^  The  bride,  too,  makes  the  brid^room  a  pre- 
**  fent  of  fome  arms.    By  the  delivery  of  thefe 
^'  mutual  prefents,  the  marriage  is  folemnized. 
<<  This  they  efteem  the  moft  indiflbluble  tie, 
^<  the  mod  facred  bond  of  union,  and  the  con* 
"  nubial  gods'**/'    Tacitus  obferves,  that  the 
reafbn  why  the  bridegroom  made  a  prefent  of  • 
oxen,  borfes,  and  arms,  rather  than  of  female 
ornaments  to  his  bride,  was  to^  intimate  to  her 
that  {he  was  to  partake  in  his  toils  and  dangers, 
as  well  as  his  pleafures'*^    It  was  a  cuftom 
among  the  ancient  Britons  on  thefe  occafions, 
that  the  father  of  the  bride  made  a  prefent  of  his 
own  arms  to  his  fon-in-law  '*^    As  the  ancient 
Britonis,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  de- 
lighted much  in  feafting,  no  marriage  was  Iblem- 
nized  among  them  without  a  great  feail,  to  which 
all  the  relations  of  both  parties,  who  were  within 
the  third  degree  of  kindred,  were  invited  by  the 
bridegroom,  at  his  own  houfe,  on  the  day  when 
the  bride  was  condu6l;ed  thither  by  her  friends. 
When  the  parties  were  rich,  they  made  prefents 
to  their  friends  at  this  marriage  feafl ;  but  when 
they  were  poor,  each  of  tlieir  friends  tqade  them 
fome  fmall  prefent,  according  to  their  ability  and 
generofity.    At  the  conclufion  of  the  feaft,  the 

"«  Tacit,  de  Mprib.  6erman.  c.z8.  '»7  lA  ibid. 
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parties  were  conducted  to  the  marriage-bed  by 
the  whole  coiflpany,  with  muiic,  dancing,  fliout- 
ing,  aiid  every  demonftration  of  joy  "'.  On  the 
morning  after  the  marriage,  before  they  arofe 
froip,  bed,  the  hufband  made  his  wife  a  prefent 
of 'confiderable  value,  according  to  his  circum- 
fiances,  which  beciame  her  peculiar  property,  and 
was  entirdy  at  her  own  difpofal  '^°.  There  is 
not  the  lead  probability,  that  the  fhocking  cuftom 
of  the  kings  enjoying  the  wives  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  nobility  tbofe  of  their  vaflals,  the  firft 
night  after  their  marriage,  ever  prevailed  in  any 
part  of  Britain ;  though  it  is  mentioned  by  leve- 
ral  very  grave  hiftorians.  '^' 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  of  Bufincfi'  of 
their  warriors,  had  not  only  the  management  of  ^®**'^^^* 
their  dpmeftic  affairs  devolved  upon  them,  but 
they  had  the  care  and  direction  of  the  whole 
concerns  of  the  family  without  doors,  as  well  as 
within,  committed  to  them  j  the  hulbands  being- 
almoft  conftantly  employed  either  in  war  or  hunt- 
ing;  and  even  when  they  were  not  fo  employed, 
they  were  too  lazy  or  too  proud  to  labour.     For 
what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  ancient  Germans,  might  .  . 
with  equal  truth  have  been  faid  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  in  Britain  r    "  Thofe  who  are  braveft 
**  and  moft  warlike  among  them,  never  do  any 
*«  work  or  minji  any  bufinefs ;  but  when  they  ^ 

<«  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  fpend  - 

'*•  Vide  Joh.  O,  Stiemhook»  La.  c.i, 

'^^  Id.  ibid.     Vid.  Leges  Wallica,  p.8o,  88. 315. 
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*^  their  whole  time  in  loitering  and  feafting ; 
**  committing  the  management  of  their  houfes, 
<^  lands,  and  all  their  afi^irs,  to  their  women, 
*^  old  men,  and  children'^*.'*  Thefe  haughty 
warriors  not  only  difliked,  but  defpifed  labour, 
and  imagined  that  they  would  have  been  diC> 
honoured  for  ever,  if  they  had  (looped  to  do  any 
ufeful  work. 
Birth  and  As  the  womeu  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
oftheir^**  Other  Celtic  nations,  were  generally  of  robuft 
children,  and  healthy  conftitutions,  and  led  fimple,  inno- 
.  cent,  and  rural  lives,  they  are  faid  to  have 
brought  forth  their  children  with  little  pain  or 
danger,  and  oflen  without  any  afliftance,  or  in- 
terruption to  their  bufinefs '".  When  a  birth 
was  attended  with  any  difficulty,  they  put  cer- 
tain girdles,  made  for  that  purpofe,  about  the 
women  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave 
immediate  and  effe^kial  relief!  Thefe  girdles, 
which  were  believed  to  facilitate  the  birth  of 
.heroes,  are  reckoned,  in  the  poems  of  Offian, 
among  the  treafures  of  kings  ^^\  Such  girdles 
were  kept  with  care,  till  very  lately,  in  many 
families  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They 
were  imprefled  with  feveral  myftical  figures :  and 
the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  women's 
waiils,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  geflures^ 
which  ihowed  the  cuflom  to  have  been  of  great 
'      antiquity,  and  to  have  come  originally  from  the 

'**  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Gennan.  c«i5.  . 
'^  Cluver.  de  German.  Antiq,  Lx.  cax. 
'^  Offian's  Poems,  v.z.  p«xij. 

Druids. 
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Druids  '^K  It  was  the  ciiftom  of  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into 
fome  lake  or  river,  even  in  the  winter  ieafon, 
with  a  view  to  try  the  firmnefs  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  to  harden  their  bodies ''^  The  Britons 
might  therefore,  on  this  account,  have  adopted 
the  boaftfui  fpeech  of  Numanus,  the  Rutilian, 
who  was  of  the  Celtic  race : 

Durum  a  ftirpc  genus :  notos  ad  flumina  primum 
Deferimui ;  faevoque  gelu  duramus  &  undis  '^^ 

Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  fturdy  brood. 
We  bear  tmr  new4)om  infants'  to  tbe'flood ; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  ftream,  our  boys  we  hold, 
With  winter  hardened,  and  inur'd  to  cold  '■»**• 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  are  faid 
to  have  had  a  cuftom  long  before  they  had'  any 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  of  pouring  water 
upon  the  heads  of  their  children  asfoon  as  they 
were  born,  and  •giving  them  a  name'^'.  But 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  cuftom 
prevailed  in  Britain ;  and  if  we  may  depend  upon 
the  teftimony  of  a  modern  writer,  who  Teems  to- 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  cufloms  of  the  an- 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
ifland,  the  Britons,  before  the  introdu6tion  of 
Chriftianity,  did  not  give  names  to  their  fons  till 
after  they  had  performed  fpme  brave  action  *^, 
and  given  fpme  indication  of  their  diipofi  tion  and 

'"  Offian's  Poems,  v.i.  p*.ii5*  in  a  note. 

'^  CluTer.  German.  Antiq.  Lz.  C.3I.  p.ij^o. 

'"  Virg.^n.ix.  v.  604.  '^^  Dr^Alen'sVirg.jEa.ix.  v.8«o. 

'^  In^rodadkiona  I'Hiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.409« 

^  Offian's  FoeaOf  v.a*  p«33*  >n  »  note. 
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charafter  '^'.  This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
all  the  names  of  the  ancient  Britons,  preferved 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  us  well  as  by 
their  own  bards,  are  fignificant  in  the  Britilh 
language  '**.  Some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus,  had  a  cuftom. of  putting 
the  firft  meat  into  the  mouth  of  every  male  child, 
on  the  point  of  his  father's  fword  j  praying  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  might  prove  a  brave  warrior, 
and  at  laft  fall  in  battle :  which  was  efteemed  by 
them  the  only  honourable  and  defirable  kind  of 
death  '^K  Every  mother  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitant^  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  not 
excepting  thofe  of  the  higheH  rank,  nurfed  all 
her  own  children,  without  having  the  leaft  idjea 
tfcat  it  was  poflible  for  any  other  women  to  per- 
form that  parental  office.  '^ 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons did  not  bring  up  their  children  in  a  tender 
and  delicate  manner.  A  people  who  were  them- 
felves  fo  ill  accommodated,  and  fo  rough  and 
hardy,  could  have  no  opportunity,  and  even  no 
conception,  of  giving  their  youth  fuch  an  educa- 
tion which  would  have*  rendered  them  quite 
imfit  for  the  way  of  life  for  which  they  were  de- 
iigned.  The  following  defcription  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Germans  reared  their 
children,  may  be  applied,  with  truth  and  juftice, 
to  the  people  of  this  ifland,  before  their  manners 

'^*  See  Baxter's  Gloirarium  Britan.  and  Oiiian's  Poemsy  paffim. 
/'*'  SoUnus,  C.35.  '^3  Id.  ibid. 

'^*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  Ct  20. 

'  were 
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were  changed  by  their  fubje£lion  to  and  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans.   «*  The  children  of  the 
"  nobility  are  brought  up  with  as  little  delicacy 
'*  and  tendernefs  as  thofe  of  the  common  people. 
**  In  every  houfe  you  fee  the  little  boys,  the  fohs 
•*  of  lords  and  peaiants,  equally  fordid  and  ill 
*'  clothed,  lying  and  playing  promifcuoufly  to-; 
**  gether  upon  the  ground,  and  among  the  cattle, 
"  without  any  vifible  diftinftion.     In  this  man- 
**'  ner  they  grow  up,  without  care  oi"  cockering 
«*  to  that  prodigious  ftrength  and  ftature  which 
*'  we  behold  ^ith  admiration  ***•"    The  fons  of  ^ 
the   ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons  of 
all  ranks,  were  allowed  to  run,  wreftle,  jump, 
fwim,  climb,  and,  in  a  word,  to*  do  what  they 
pleafed,  without  almoft  any  reftraint,  till  they 
began  to  advance  towards  manhood.    To  this 
continual  exercife  and  perfect  liberty,  together 
with  the  iimplicity  of  their  diet,  Caefar  afcqbes 
the  great  ftrength  of  body,   and  boldnefs  of 
fpirit,  to  which  the  youth  *  of   thefe  nations 
attained.'^ 

When  the  youth  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain began  to  approach  the  manly  age,  fome 
more  attentions  feemed  to  be  paid  to  them,  both 
by  their  parents  and  the  public  ;  for  before  that 
period  it  was  accounted  a  fliame  for  a  father  to 
be  feen  in  company  with  his  fon  j  and.they  were 
not  confidered  as  members  of  the  ftatie  '*'.  Such 
of  them  as  were  defigned  for  the  prieftly  order, 

'*'  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Gcnnan.  Ct  %o» 
^    '^  C«£  de  Bel.  Gal.  l^ci.  '^'  Ibid.  1.6.  c.i«. 

were 
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were  then  put  undbr  the  direction  of  the  Druids, 
for  their  inilrudUon  in  the  fciences,  and  in  the 
principles  of  law,  morality,  and  religion  ;  and 
thofe  who  were  intended  for  the  warlike  life,  had 
arms  put  into  their  hands  by  their  fathers,  or 
neareft  kinfmen,  in  a  public  alTembly  of  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  clan  or  Hate  '***.     Some 
veftiges  of  this  lad  cuftom  continued  till  within 
the  memory  of  man,  efpecially  with  <  refpe6l  to 
the  eldefl  Ibns  of  their  lairds  or  chieftains,  in 
ibme  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland  '^\    From  this  period,  which  was  com* 
monly  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  their  age,  the  youth  applied  with  zeal  and 
fpirit  to  qualify  themfelves  for  performing  with 
honour  the  duties  of  th^t  profeflion  which  they 
had  embraced  with  the  confent  of  their  friends 
and  family. 
Cuftomiin      As  war  was  the  favourite  profeflion  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  they  had  many  remarkable  cuf- 
toms  in  the  profedution  of  it ;  of  which  it  will  be 
fufiicient  to  mention  only  a  very  few.     When  an 
unfortunate  chieftain  implored  the  protedtion 
and  affiftance  of  another,   he  approached  the 
place  of  his  refidence  with  a  (hield  all  bloody  in 
one  hand  to  intimate  the  death  of  his  friends; 
and  a  broken  fpear  in  the  other,  to  reprelent  his 
own  incapacity  to  revenge  them  '^^    A  prince 
having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of 

'^>  Cslar.  de  BeU.  Gal.  1.6.  c.i8. 

^  Mr.Mutm'sDercripdcmttftheWefienliUlA   p*IOl|ft& 

^  FecflBi  of  OflboiT.s*  ikz6o. 

his 


war. 
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his  warlike  fdlowers,  to  repel  fqme  fadden  in-  ' 
yafipn,  or  eDg^ge  in  fome  expedition,  befides 
ilriking  the  fhield  and  founding  the  horn,  to  give 
warning  to  thofe  who  were  within  hearing.;  he 
feat  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  fi.ick  burnt  at  the  end 
and .  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  fwifl 
meflenger,  to  the  nearefl  hamlet,  where  he  de- 
livered it,  without  faying  one  word,  but  the 
name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  Cran- 
tara,  which  was  well  underilood  to  denounce 
deftrudlion  by  fire  and  fword,  to  all  who  '  did 
not  obey  this  fummons,  was  carried  with  great 
rapidity  from  village  to  village;  and  the  prince,  in 
a  little  time,  found, himfelffurrounded  by  all  his 
warriors,  ready  to  obey  his,  commands  '^\  Whea 
one  chieftain  entered  the  territories  of  another 
on  a  friendly  vifit,  he  and  his  followers  carried 
their  fpears  inverted,  with  their  points  behind 
them ;  but  when  they  came  with  a  hoilile  inten* 
tion,  they  carried  them  with  the  pointi$  before  '^\ 
An  invading  army  never ^negle6led  to  draw  bloo4 
from  the  firft  animal  they  met  with  on  the 
enemy's  ground,  and  iprinkle  it  upon  th^ir 
pplours  !^K  When  two  hoilile  armiea  lay  npar 
to  each  other,  it  was  the  conftant  cuftom  of  thd 
commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  their  troo|H9|^ 
and  fpend  the  night  before  a  battle^  each  by 
himielf  alone,  meditating  on  the  di^ofitions  hd 
intended  to  make  in  th^  approaching  action  '^\ 

• 

«"  Offian'f  Poems,  r.%.  p.  160.  "?  ^ilnd.*p.5. 

*^3  Mr.  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  VFe&im  Ifland^i  p.  ipj* 
'^^  Oflian's  Poemsi  v.  2.  p  xoS. 

When 
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When  a  BritHh  prince  gained  a  victory,  he  fel- 
dom  negle6led  to  ef'edt  fome  trophy  or  monu- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  fupcefs,  and  to  fpeak  to  other 
years  *".  Thefe  monuments  confifted  commonly 
of  one  large  ftone  placed  ere6l  in  the  ground, 
without  any  infcription ;  of  which  there  are 
many  ftill  {landing  in  diflTerent  parts  of  Britain ; 
though  theyhave  proved  unequal  to  their  charge, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  -the  names  or 
memories  of  thofe  who  ere6led  them.  As  the 
Britilh  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their 
hands  in  public,  and  with  various  ceremonies, 
fb  they  refigned  them,  when  they  became  old 
and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  fame  public 
manner,  and  with  equal  ceremony '5*.  When 
two  Britifli  kings  or  chiefs  made  peace  after  a 
war,  or  entered  into  an  alliance,  they  commonly 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feafting  to- 
gether, by  exchanging  arms,  and  ibmetiaies  by 
drinking  a  few  drops  of  each  other's  blood; 
which  was  eiteemed  a  mo^  facred  and  inviolable 
bond  of  friendfhip. '" 
Rites  of  That  tender  and  fincere  Bffe£tion  which  fubfifttf 
fcpuiture,  among  near  relations  and  dear  friends  through 
life  hathy  in  all  ages  and  countries,  dtfpofed  the 
fiirvivors  to  pay  certain  honours  to  their  deceafed 
j&iends,*and  to  commit  their  remains  to  the  earth 
with  fome  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.   Thefe 

'*'  Offian's  PoemS)  V.  a.  p.i»o. 

■*•  Il»d.y.j.  p,i6%.  V.  a.  p.  150.  **7Ibid.  v.r.  p.74« 

Mr«  Mutin's  Oefcription  of  the  Weftem  Iflesi  p*  109. 

funeral 
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funeral  rites  have  been  very  different  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  have  fometimes  varied 
confiderably  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  coun« 
try.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Cafe  in  this 
iiland  in  the  period^  we  .are  now  conlidering.  The 
Britiih  nations  in  the  fouth  had  certainly  the  fame 
funeral  rites  with  their  neighboujs  the  Gauls  j 
which  are  thus  very  briefly  defcribed  by  Caefar  ; 
"  The  funerals  of  the  Gauls,*  confidering  their 
^^  circumilances,  were  fumptuous  and  magnifi- 
*^  cent.  It  was  their  cuflom  to  throw  into  the 
".  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burnt, 
<^  thofe  things,  and  even  thofe  animals  in  which 
^^  the,  deceafed  had  mioA  delighted ;  nay,  fome^ 
^^  ages  ago  they  threw  into  the  flaming  pile  fuch 
<'  qf  his  fervants  and  friends  as  had  been  his 
^Vgneatefl  J&vourites,  and  all  were  reduced  to 
**  afbes  together  in  the  fame  fire  '^^"  Pomponiua 
Mela  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  with  thefe  additional  cir- 
cumflances :  "  That  when  they  burnt  the  bodies 
*^  of  their  dead,  and  buried  their  alhes,  they 
<^  buried  likewife  with  them  their  books  of 
<^  accounts,  and  the  notes  of  hand  for  the  fums 
"  of  money  which  they  had  lent  whilfl  alive, 
^^  that  they  might  exa^  the  payment  of  them  ia^ 
**  the  other  world.  That  fometimes  alfo  their 
^^near  relations  and  friends  have  flung  them- 
<€  felves  into  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might  gof 
^«  and  live  with  them  in  a  future  flate  '^^"  That 
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the  ancient  nations  in  the  fmith  paft&  of  Brit^to 
burnt  the  bodies  of  their  d^eftd  in^  the  fame  ma^^ 
xiety  h  not  only  probable,  from  their  great  affinity 
with  and  great  refemblance  to  the  Gauls*,  but  is 
unqueftionably  evident  from  the  great  number 
of  urns,  evidently  of  Britifli  workmanihip,  which 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places^  full  of  afhes^. 
and  human  bones  half  burnt  '^.     For  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  thofe  nations 
who  burnt  their  dead,  carefully  to  gather  their 
aibes,  and  particularly  their  bones ;  and*  to  put 
them  inta  urns,  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies. 
If  the  arms,  or  other  things  belonging  to  the 
deceafed,  had  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile 
(which  was  common),  th*  remains  of  thefe  were 
alft)  colle^bed  and  preferved,  in  the  fame  manner 
n^ith  the  bones  and  alhes***.    Thefe*  urns,  with 
their  various  contents,  were  deposited  in  fe- 
pulcfares,  caves,  or  barrows,  according  to  the 
prevailing  cuftom  of  the  country*  The  fepulohral 
urns  of  the  ancient  Britons  were,  for  the  tnoft 
part,  depofited  under  barrows,  or  large  circular 
heaps  of  earth  and  ftones  '^\    But  as  the  bones 
of  men  lying  at  full  length,  and  without  any 
marks  of  burning,  have  been  fdund  in  ibme  bar- 
rows, it  appears, .  that  upon  fome  occafions  the 
aticient  Britons  of  the  fouth  buried  their  dead 
without  burning '^^     This  was  the  conftant 
practice  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the 
north,  whofe  manner  of  burying  their  dead  is 

'^  Dr.Borlafe's  Antiq.  Camwalli  p.»34i  »3/«    '  "*'  Id^ibid. 

'•'  Id.  ibid.  >«3  Id.  ibid.  p.  w. 
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t^us  defcribed>  by  one  who  had  the  beft  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  their  cufton»  t 
**  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  ;* 
*'  the  bottom  was  lined  with '  fine  clay,  and  otit 
**  this,  they  laid  the  body  of  the  decea&d ;  and 
'^  if  a  warrior^  his  fword,  and  the  beads  of 
"  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.    Above  they  laid 
**  another  ftratutn  of  clay,  in  whichthey  placed 
"  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  fynibol  of  hunting.- 
'*  The  whole  was  covered  with  a-  fine  fiuxuld, 
^^  and  four  fl;ones  placed  on  end,^  to  mark  the^ 
*'  extent  of  the  grave  '*^"    There  ai^e  many 
allufions  in  the  poems  of  Offian  to  this  manner 
of  burying  the  dead>;  from  which  we  learn  thefe- 
further  particulars :  —  That  the  bows  of  warriors; 
as  well  as  their  fwordsand  arrows,  were  depofited' 
in  their  graves : — That  thefe  graves  were  marked 
fometimes  only  with  one,  and  fometimes^  with 
two  Hones ;  and  that  fometimes  a  earn  or  bar- 
row  wa9^  railed  over  them :  the  favourite  dogs  4)f 
the  deceafed  were  often  buried  near  them  '**.  But- 
the  roofi^  important  and  eflential  rite  of  fepulture 
among  th^  ancient JBritons,  was  the  fbnetal  fong 
containing  the  praifes  of  the  deceaihd ;  fung  by 
a  numbi^r  of  bards,  to  the  mufic  of  their- baipi^i 
when  the  body  was  depofited  in  the  grave  '^^   T€^> 
want,  a  funeral  f<mg  was  efteemed:  tbo  greateft- 
mlsfortiine  and  difgrace ;  as  they  bdieved  that5> 
without  it,  their  fpirits  could  enjoy  no  reft  or 
happinefs  in  a  future  ftote* '*^^ 


«<4  Qffiaa's  Poemt^  ir«  i«  p.  j*  in  a  note. 
IJI*  St»«  a04«  '^  Ibid.  T.i.  p.  X53. 


'**  Ibid,  ▼.x.p.55, 
**'  Ibid.  V.  s.  p.  35. 
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^  Though  \he  ufe  of  Tpeech,  or  the  faculty  of 
communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other  by 
articulate  founds,  hath  always  beeii  common  to 
all  mankind  in  ^1  countries ;  yet-  the  founds 
which  the  people  of  different,  counties,  and  of 
the  fame  country  in  different  periods,  have  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpofe,  have  been  extremely 
different,  according  to  the  anceftors  from  whotn 
t^ey  defcended  ^  the  neighbours  with  whom  they 
milled;  the  arts  they  pradtifed;  the  foiences 
t^ey  cultivated;  the  climates  they  inhabited; 
and  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they  attained* 
This  makes  the  language  of  every  nation  in  every 
period  an  interefting  and  curious  part  of  its 
hiilory,  from  whence  many  ufoful  deductions 
may  be  drawn,  concerning  its  origin  and  cir- 
cum  dances. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when 
they  were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
diale6l  of  the  Celtic  ^^ ;  which  had  been  the 
language  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  defcended 
from  Gomer,  and  (till  continued  to  be  fpoken 
by  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  feveral  other  coun- 
tries '\  This  is  undeniably  evident  from  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  things ;  from  the  teftithony 
of  ancieat  authors ;  from  the  names  of  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  &c.  in  Britain  being  fignifi- 
cant  and defcriptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue;  and 


■**  Pelloutier  Hift.  de«  Celtes,  1.  x.  c.l5-  ** 

**^  See  Mr.  Bullet  Memoires  fur  U,  Langue  Celtique.    Mir.  Pelloo- 
tier  Di^onnaire  de  U  Langue  Bretonne»  Rrefact.        Mr*JeiroB9 
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•from  the  remains  of  that  tnioft  ancient  and  vene- 
rable language  in  fome  p^ts  of  Britain,  as  wefl 
as  in  fiwne  countries  on  the  continent, 
.  Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  and  reafoniiWe 
than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  colonies  whicft 
came  from  Gaul  and  took  pofi'effion  of  Britain, 
and  that  thole  which  foHowed  them  at  dif&Fent 
periods,  brought  with  them  the  language  of  their 
native  country ;  and  that  they  and  their  pofterity 
continued  to  ipeak  it  in  their  new  fettleroentsin, 
this  iiQand,  of  which  they  were  the  fe'ft  inha** 
bhaoits,  and  wh«re  they  bad  no  opiportunity  of 
ieaming  any  others?  The  nations  oi'  Gaul  and 
Britain,  in  that  fateriod,  were  indeed  as  much  the 
lame  peopie  in  aU  r^%e£ls,  and  particularly  in 
tkeir  Iiuiguage,  as  th«  Englifh  and  Scots  now 
fettled  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Britiih  colonies  are 
tike  finne  with  thofe  who  refide  in  this  liQand. 
If  tb^  had  not  und>erftood  each  other  perfeftly 
wdl,  the  Gjjuls  would  not  have  fent  their  youth 
into  BritaiaL,  as  we  know  they  did,  to  finidi  their 
edHLXcation  ''^  This  is  confirmed  by  the  plain 
and  exptieb  teftimony  of  Tacitus,  ah  author  of 
the  beft  credit^  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
hsAh  conniries.  ^'One  who  duly  cdnflders  alt 
^  GiFCiimftanoes,  would  be  coirvinced  that  the 
^  Gauls  were  the  firft  who  inhabited  the  adjacent 
^  ifle  of  Britain.  For  the  religioh,  or  rather 
**  fiipi^rftition  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  is  pcr- 
•*  fe&iy  the  iame  ^   and  there  is  hardly  any 
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"  difference  between  their  languages,"*."  The 
ftnall  difference  which  Tacitus  intimates  then 
fubfifted  between  the  languages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  this^  that 
they  fpoke  two  different  dialects  of  the  fame 
language ;  and,  in  this  refpe£t,  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  Gauls  on  the  continent  differed  as 
much  from  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  Bri« 
tons.  Casiar  fays  plainly,  that  the  people  of  the 
three  grand  diviffons  of  Gaul  fpoke  different 
languages,  or  rather  diale6{;s ;  which  is  both  con- 
'  firmed  and  explained  by  Strabo,  who  acquaints 
us,  ^<  That  the  Gauls  did  not  all  fpeak  exa^ly 
<<  the  fame  language,  but  varied  a  little  in  their 
*«  pronunciation  *»*.*'  But  this  is  at  prefent,  and 
always  hath  been,  the  cafe  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces both  of  France  and  Britain. 

It  is  a  further  proof,  or  rather  demonftration, 
that  the  Celtic  tongue  was  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  that  the 
names  of  very  many  rivers,  brooks,  hills,  moun« 
tains,  towns,  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  it,  are 
iigniiicant  in  that  language,  and  deicriptive  of 
their  fftuations;  properties,  and  appearances.  For 
the  firil  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  under 
a  neceflity  of  giving  names  immediately  to  thofe 
obje^s  about  which  they  have  daily  occafion  to 
converfe ;  and  thefe  primitive  ifames  are  natu- 
rally no  other  than  brief  defcriptions  of  the  moft 
ftriking  appearances  and  obvious  properties  of 

•'•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  cix. 

'7'  Cmikt.  de  Bel  Gal.  hi.  c.i.    Strabo»  1.4« 
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thefe  objects  in  their  liative  tongue.  When 
anothefr  nation  conquers  thid  country,  fettles  in 
it,  and  iqingles  with  the  prim itive^  inhabitants, 
finding  names  already  affixed  to  all  the  moll  con-» 
fpicuoiis  places  and  objedfcs  in  it,  they,  for  the 
moft  part,  retain  thefe  nanlies,  with  fome  flight 
alteration  to  adapt  them  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  This  was  evidently  done  by  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland,  as  might  be  made  appear  , 
by  an  i'nduflion  of  almoil  innumerable  particu- 
lars; but  as  fuch  a  detail  would  be  dry  and 
tedious  to  many  readers,  it  may  be  fufBcient  to 
refer  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  ftirther  informa- 
tion and  fatisfa^on  in  this  particular,  to  the 
luithors  quoted  below. '" 

Diale£ls  of  the  Celtic  language,  once  thp  uni- 
verfal  language  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  all 
£urope,;ilall  continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Wales,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland, 
(to  fay  nothing  of  Ireland,)  ds  well  as  in  fome 
places  on  the  continent.  For  though  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  introduce  not  only  their  laws 
and  government,  but  alfo  their  language,  into 
all  the  countries  which  they  con*quered,  they 
miicanied  in  this  laft  attempt  in  feveral  provinces 
of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in  Britain  '7*. 
Some  of  the  noble  youth  of  the  provincial  Britons 


'^^  Baxter's  Gloflar.  Antiq.  Britan.  pafiim.  Edwardi  Luidil  de  FIuv. 
Mont-  Urb.  in  Britan.  Nomen.  Mr.  Ballety  Memoires  fur  la  Lamguo 
Celtiquey  l.z.  p.3j8 — 406. 

'^*  Pulieti  ^emoires  for  la  Ltngue  Celtlquc^  l.i.  c.9.  p.i3. 
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were/ indeed,  prevailed  upon  to  learn  the  Latm 
tongue,  and  ftudy  the  Roman  eloquence  ''^.  But 
even  thefe  youth  did  not  forget  nor  dilcontinue 
the  ufe  of  their  native  language ;  and  the  body 
of  the  people  neither  underftood  nor  fpoke  any 
other.  The  longer  the  Roman  government  con- 
tinued,  the  faihion  of  learning  their  language 
became  more  and  more  general:  but  as  the 
nuiiiber  of  the  Romans  who  /elided  in  this  ifland 
was  at  all  times  very  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
of  the  other  inhabitants,  they  never  could  render 
their  language  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Britaiii. 
In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
this,  that  the  language  which  wasfpoken  by  the 
great  body  of  the  provincial  Britons,  durhigdie 
whole  period  of  the  Roman  government,  was  the 
fame  in  fubilance  with  that  which  bad  been 
fpoken  by  their  anceftors,  before  tliey  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  imd  which  is  ftill  fpoken 
by  their  pofterity  in  Wales  j  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  very  ancient  langnage 
hath  fuffered  very  confiderable  changes  in  fo  long 
a  courfe  of  years,  and  in  a  c6imtry  whicli  hath 
undergone  fo  many  revolutions.  As  the  Romans 
neiver  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  nordiern 
Britons,  they  cannot  be  fpppofed  to  have  made 
any  change  at  all  in  their  language ;  which  is  ftill 
fpoken  by.  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands,  and 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  with  lefs  variation 
from  the  original  Celtic  (if  we  may  believe  Tome 
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0f  the  beit  judges  in  thefe  matters)  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  '"^ 

However  furpriflng^nd  incredible  it  may  ap-  trdk  of 
pear  to  us,  there  is  hardly  any  one  fafl:  in  ancient  ^®  *r*^*^^ 
bUlory  better  attefted  thati  this :  ~  That  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  this  ifland,  were  either  naked  or  <  al« 
JBoft  naked  '''•  But  by  degire^s,  the  decent  and 
comfortable  cuftom  of  wearing  clothes  of  feme 
kind  or  other  prevailed  itt  all  thefe  coimtries ; 
and  had  become  v«ry  general,  if  not  univerfal, 
in  Britain,  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  true,  that  both-Dio  and  Herodian  feem  to 
intimate  that  the  MasBtae  and. Caledonians  were 
ukedin  theb^fifmiiigiof  the  third  century,  when 
thty  were .  in vaded  by  the  Emperor  JSevefu&''^ 
But  lioth  lAiiefe  a&tbops  probably  meant  no  n^re 
tbaii  that  thefe  people  were  very  imperfe6lly 
clothed,  or  alnioft  naked ;  and  the  expreflBdns 
which  they  ufe  will  admit  xxf  this  interpreta« 
*  tiot^.  For  Dio  only  fays^  that  they  li^ed  naked 
in  their  teots,  which  may  imply  that  theyliad 
fome  clothing  when  they  went  abroad ;  and  in 
'  the  very  lame  chapter  where  Herodians  :^3eaks 
fif  their  nakedn^,  he  £irys,  '^  That  they, run 
^<  tlirough  the  fens  and  marfhes  up  to  the  waift 
4^  in  mud ;  becaufe  the  great  eft  part  of  their 
^  bodies  being  naked,  they  regarded  not  the 

>7^  Dr.  WfhafyA*s  Diilbtftti«ii>  p.  1*3*  &9C. 

'"  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt,  tom.i.  I.2.  c.6.     CIuv.  Germ.  Ajitiq. 
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"  dirt  '**.**  As  the  Romans  hardly  ever  faw  the 
Caledonians  but  in  a  warlike  pofture,  or  engaged 
in  fome  military  expedition,  they  might  imagine 
them  to  be  much  more  imperfe^ly  clothed*  than 
they  really  were ;  becaufe  it  was  the  conftant 
cuilom  of  that  pec^le,  which  was  long  retained 
by  their  pofterity,  to  throw  off  almoft  all  their 
clothes  before  they  advanced  to  battle,  that  they 
might  not  be  encumbered  by  them  in  the  a£tion*'^ 
It  is  very  common  both  in  writing  and  converlsu 
tion,  to  fay  a  perfon  is  naked,  who  is  very 
meanly,  or  thinly  clothed. 
.  It  would  be  very  difficult  or  rather  impoffible 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  drefi  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  this  diftant  period,  if  it  bad 
confifted  of  as  many  di£feneht  parts  as  ours,  or  if 
their  faihions  had  been  as  variable  as  they  are  at 
prefent.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe ;  for  befides 
the  ftroog  attachment  which  all  nations,  in  the 
firft  ftages  of  civilization,  have  to  the  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors,  the  clothing  arts  were  but  in 
their  infancy  in  this  ifland ;  and  the  iftpitons  had 
not  fkill  to  provide  themielves  with  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  garments,  ox  to  change  tlttir 
fiifliions.  This  ^ill  appear  from  the  following 
very  brief  detail. 
The  plaid*  The  Upper  garment  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  was  the  macitle 
or  plaid.  This  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  fquare 
form,  and  fufSciently  large  to  cover  the  whole 

179  Herodian,  I.3.  c.47. 

*•*  Dr.  M'Plierfon^i  Differtation,  p.  164; 
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trunk  of  the  body,  both  behind  i^nd  before  '^\ 
It  was  fattened  upon  the  breaft,  or  one  of  tl)e 
ihoulders,  with  a  clafp;  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  a  thorn,  or  iharp^pointed  piece  of  wood  '*". 
As  this  garment  fucceeded  the  mantles  made  of 
the  ikins  of  fome  of  the  larger  animals,  wbiph 
bad  formerly  been  worn  by  all  the  Celtic  nations,; 
it  was  made  to  imitate  thefe  ikitis  in  their  fliape 
and  form;  and  in  feveral  countries,  as  parti- 
cularly  in  Britain,  thofe  who  were  poor,  or  lefs 
civilized,  ftill  continued  to  wear  ikins,  while 
thofe  who  were  more  wealthy  or  more  improved, 
were  clad  in  plaids  '"^  Not  only  did  the  plaids 
or  mantles  of  cloth  which  were  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient Britons  at  firft,  refemble  the  mantles  of 
(kins,  which  they  had  uCed  before,  in  their  ihape, 
but  idfo  in  their  appearance  in  other  refpeds  ^ 
being  all  of  one  colour ;  fmooth  on  the  infide ; 
with  long  hair,  either  ftraight  or  curled,  on  the 
otttfide ;  not  unlike  the  rugs  which  are  dill  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain  by  the  common  people 
on  their  beds  ^^\  Thefe  plaids,  or  rather  rugs, 
when  they  were  firft  introduced,  were  efteemed 
fb  precious,  and  fo  great  a  piece  of  luxury,  that 
they  were  only  ufed  by  perfons  of  rank  and 
wealth;  and  that  only  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  went  abroad,  being  carefully  laid  afide  in 
fummer,  or  when  they  were  within  doors  '^^    By 

'*  Pelloutier  Jlift.  Celt.  Lz.  p.3oz.  Cluv*  Oemu  Antiq.  1. 1*  cid* 
"*  Tacit,  de  Mbrib.  German,  c.17. 

^^  Csfar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  L5.  c  14.  '^  Strabo,  1 4-  p*  1 76. 

Cluv.  German  Antiq.Lz.  c.z6«  '^^  Id.  ibid. 
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degrees  this  garment  becpime  more  common,  aod 
was  "Vforn  by  perfoDs  of  all  ranks,  and  at  all 
feafons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ;  the  manties 
of  ikins  being  no  longer  ufed  "*.  As  thefe  mbft 
ancient  plaids  were  ijnade  of  coarie  wool,  iU 
drefled  and  fpun  into  yarn  of  a  great  thicknefs^ 
thdy  were  only  one  degree  more  comfortable 
than  the  fkins  to  which  they  fucceeded ;  and  were 
particularly  inconvenient  in  the  fummer  feaibn, 
on  account  of  their  great  weight.  This  put  the 
Britifli  weavers,  now  become  a  little  more  expert 
in  their  buiinefs,  upon  making  others  of  finet 
Wool,  better  dreffed,  and  woven  the  fame  on 
both  fides.  Thefe  did  not,  inde^,  ibefie&uaHy 
gnard  the  body  from  rain  and  ihow  as  the  formte 
coarfe  and  heavy  rags ;  but  they  were  taudi 
fofter  and  lighter,  and  were  at  firlt  worn  by  per^ 
£)ns:of  difthi6Uon,  in  fumnver  and  in  fair  weather ; 
though  tbey  afterwards  became  mote  common. 
Both  tlie  wititer  and  fiimmer  mantles  of  the  an^ 
cient  Bntons,  and  of  the  other  Cehic  niftiona, 
were  originally  each  of  one  uniform  colour,  m«ft 
commonly  black  or  b]ule'^^  But  when  tb« 
Gauls '  and  Britons  became  acqi&aiated  with  the 
ETts  of  dying  trool,  yarn,  and  doth,  many 
difl^ent  coloius,  they  began  to  make  their  liigbt 
fummer  mantles  ftriped  chequ^r-wife,  which 
formed  fmall  fqiiares,  feme  of  otfie  colour  aod 
fome  of  another,  very  much  refembling  the  tar- 
tan plaids  which  are  fttll  ufed  in  the  Highfonds 


'*^  Dr.M'Pherfon's  DilferUtion,  p.x66, 
"^  Dipd.  SicuL  1.5,  C.33,  p.356# 
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of  Scotiand '^.  Bjfuob  flowaad  ^eniXe  Heps 
dp  tnatikind  commonlj  advaace  in  thek  improve-^ 
meots  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  aecfifiary  arts. 

Eor  ^a  coofiderable  time  the  ancient  Britons^  Other  gar. 
and  other  Celtic  nations,  had  no  other  garmients  °*®°*®- 
but  their  plaids  or  mantles ;  which  being. neitbev  ' 
very  Ifmg  nor  very  broad,  left  their  legs,  arma^ 
and  fome  otiber  parts  of  their  bodies^  i^ked  '^^. 
As  this  defe6l  in  their  drefs  could  not  but  be 
fenl^bly  felt,  it  was  by  di^rees  fupplied.     It  is 
indeed  uncertain,  whether  the  tunick  or  doublett 
for  covering  mote  ciofely  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
dr  breeches  and  hofe,  for  covering  the  thighs 
and  legs,  were  firft  invented  and  ufed  by  theife  ^ 
^tiofis;  though  the  limbs  being  quite  naked^ 
while  the  trunk  was  tolerably  covered  by  the 
plaid,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  lad  were  mi^ 
$m«^nt,  as  they  were  mod  neceiTary*     But  how* 
ev^  this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
Uieteftimonies  of  many  ancient  authors,  (which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  two  mo- 
dem writers  quoted  below '%)  that  the  ancienl 
Gauls,  Britonsy  and  other  Celtic  nations,  wqre 
a  garihent  which  covered  both  their  thighs  and 
legs,  and  very  much  refembled  our  breeches  a/id     . 
ftockings  united^    This  garment  was  called^  i|| 
the  Celtic  tongue,  the  common  language  of  all 
tfaofe .  nations,  Braxe,  or  Bracce ;  probably  be* 

* 

.  ^  Pfo  mft-  KU.  LS.  c»4S«     DM*  SduL  Is*  t*$o.  p*.J53* 
*•'  Taciti  de  Morib.  Giemun.  c^xy. 

'*''  Peltoutier  Hift.  Celt.  1%.  c.6.  b.x.  p.^07f  Boc.    Clur.  Germ* 
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caufe  it  Was  made  of  the  fame  party  ^coloured 
cloth  with  their  plaids,  as  Breac^  in  that  lan- 
guage, fignifies  any  thing  that  is  party-colour* 
ed'*'.    Thefe  Braxe,  or  clofe  trowfers,  which 
were  both  graceful  and  convenient,  and  di& 
covered  the  fine  (hape  and  turn  of  their  limbs  to 
great  advantage,   were  ufed  by  the  genuine 
pofterity  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  till  very  lately,  and  are  hardly 
yet  laid  afide  in  fome  remote  corners  of  that 
country, 
Thetu-         Though  the  plaid,  when  it  was  wrapped  about 
^^'        the  body,  covered  the  whole  trunk  of  it,  yet,  as 
it  was  faftened  only  at  one  place  about  the  neck, 
upon  the  leail  motion  of  the  arms  it  flew  loofe, 
and  lell  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
arms,  naked.     This  made  it  a  very  imperfedfc 
and  inconvenient  covering  in  time  of  a6tion, 
when  a  free  motion  of  the  arms  and  a  full  exer- 
tion of  ftrength  were  required ;  and  therefore  on 
fuch  occaiions  it  was  commonly  thrown  off.    It 
was  impoflible,  therefore,  but  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  other  Celtic  nations  muft  have  very 
foon  difcovered  that  they  w^ant^d  fome  more 
convenient  covering  for  the  body,  which  might 
ferve  them  for  that  purpofe  when  they  were  in 
action,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  their 
limbs  and  the  exertion  of  their  ftrength ;  and 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  a  garment  of 
this  kind  was  ufed  by  them  in  this  period  **'• 

'»'.  M^Pherfon's  Diflertatiooy  p.x66. 

^*  Pellbutier  Hift.  Cdt*  l*x.  p*309.  Clur.  Germ.  Aadq.  p.zi4- 
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This  garment  was  a  veft,  or  tunick,  adjufted  ex- 
a6l:ly  to  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  body;  fattened 
before  liina  with  clafps,  or  fbme  fuch  contrivance, 
and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  groin.  Thefe  > 
vefts  had  alfo  fleeves,  which  covered  the  arms, 
at  firft  only  as  far  as  the  elbows,  but  afterwards 
dawn  to  the  wrifts  '^K  '  For  fome  tinie  after  this 
garment  was  invented,  it  was  ufed  only  by  per- 
fans  of  rank  and  wealth  j  but  by  degrees  it  canje 
into  common  ufe.  "'^ 

As  long  as  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  Covering 
Celtic  nations,  only  covered  their  bodies  with  ^°^^*''\ 
their  plaids  or  mantles,  leaving  their  arms,  thighs,  feet. 
and  legs  tiaked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
they  had  any  covering  either  for  the  head  or  the 
feet:  but  after  they  had  provided  garments  for  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  would  naturally 
begin  to  think  of  fome  kind  of  covering  for 
its  extremities.  Some  of  thefe  nations,  and  per- 
haps the  Britons,  had  no  other  (hoes  bnt  a  piece 
of  the  fkin  of  a  horfe,  cow,  or  other  animal, 
tied  about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  outwards  *^. 
In  the  time  of  war,  the  Britiih  kings  and  chief^' 
tains  wore  heltnetson  their  headd,  adorned  with 
plumes  of  eaglies^  feathers  ^^.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, from  the  figure  of  k  Britifli  captive  oh  a 
Roman  monument  in  the  college  of  Glal^ow, 
that  the  common  people  wore  a  kind  of  cap  on 


'^  Cluv.  German.  Antiq.  p«Z4.     Straboy  L4.  p.  196.      Diod. 

Sicul.  l,5.c*3o.  p»3S3*  '^*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.17. 

^^  Cluv. Germ,  Antiq.p.  117,     '^  Offian^s  Ppcras,  y. »•  p«39»  S7* 
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their  heads,  vfery  like  the  bonnet-  which  is  ftiH 
ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  •*' 
^^>^^  of         The  drefe  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
^  ""  '  was,  in  fbme  refpc6ts,  different  from  that  of  the 
^  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.     In  parti- 
cular, their  mbntles  were  not  of  various  colours, 
Kke  the  plaids  of  lothers;  but  entirely  white,  and 
probably  of  Imeh'  cloth  *^.     This  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  an  honourable  mark  of  diftinfition, 
and  perhaps  as  an  emblem  of  fan£iity,  to  which 
they  were  great  pretenders; 
Drefsof         It  hath  been  the  cuflom  of  all  countries,  in  aU 
tiiewomen.  ^g^^  ^o  make  fome  di(lin£tion  in  the  drefi  of 
the  different  fexes.    While  the  ancient  Britons, 
of  both  fexes,  had  no  other  garments  but  mintles 
tiiade  of '(kins,  or  even  of  cloth,  this  di&inOdaa 
c6uld  not  be  very  great :  but  when  they  had 
;    invented  feveral  pieces  of  drefi,  it  became  more 
confpicuous*    What  Tacitus  fays  of  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  utromen 
among  the  micient  Germans;  may  probably  be 
applied  to  the  Britons  of  this  period.     "  The 
^*  difference  of  the  drefe  of  the  fexes  is  not  very 
^  great,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  this ;  that  the 
**  women  make  more  ufe^  of  linen  in  their  drefs 
"  than  the  men ;  and  that  the  fleeves  of  their 
^'  tunicks  do  not  reach  to  their  wrifts,  but  leave 
^  their  arnls  bare ;  as  is  n\€o  tome  part  of  their 
^*  bofoms'*^"    This  tunick,  which  was  worn  by 


•"  Horfley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  195.  '»'  f Un.  Ifift.  Nat.  1. 16. 

ts  44*  '!^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Gennan.  c.  17. 
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the  Britiffa  women',  was  plaited  in  the  under  part, 
and  defbended  much  lower  than  that  of  the  men^ 
probdbly  belpw  the  knee.  Their  mantles  or 
plaids  were  alfo  large,  and  worn  loofe  and  flow* 
ing,  almoft  reaching  the  ground.  This  account 
n  confirmed  by  the  following  defcription,  given 
by  Dio,of  the  dreCs  of  the  fauaous  Britifli  heroine 
Boadicia :  ^<  She  wore  a  tunick  'of  vari(Hi« 
^^  coloprs,  long  and  plaited,  over  which  fhe  had 
^'  a  lai|^e  and  thick  mantle.  This  was  her  com* 
^*  mon  dreis.  which  ihe  wore  at  all  times  ;  but 
^^  on  this .  occafion  (be  alfo  held  a  fpear  in  her 
**  hand.'*^~  , 

There  is  one  obferviition  which  may  be  made  Their  bed- 
conderntng  the  dothing  of  both  the  men  and  do^^ 
women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations  -~  That  the  iame  garments,    - 
whatever  they  were,  which  ierved  thorn  for  their 
dbtibing  in  the  day,  ferved  them  alio  for  their 
covering  in  their  beds  by  night  ^""^     It  leems, 
Jhowever,  to  have  been  a  cuilom  among  the 
Britond  and  others,  to  lay  the  Ikina  of  animals 
Qoder  them  upon  their  beds,  long  after  they  had 
li^t  off  wearing  them  as  mantles.    The  bard 
€arril  awaked  Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin,  and  in- 
vited him.  to  the  feaft  in  the  fplbwipg  words ; 
whicli  ihow  that  the  King  was  fleeping  on  the 
fkins  of  wild  beafts  which  he  had  (lain  in  the 
chace :    ,"  Old  Carril  went  with  ibfteit  voice;, 
^<  and  called  the  king  of  dark-brown  ihields. 
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**  Rife  from  the  Ikins  of  thychace,'  rife  Swaran^ 
king  of  groves — CuchulUn  gives  the  joy  of 
fliells^^*.'*    This  cuftotn  ol  fleeping  on  fluns 
continued  till  very  lately,  among  the  common 
people  in  fome  parts  of  Germany.  ^°^ 
FondoiF         Though  it  muil  be  confefled  that  the  ancient 
finely.       gntons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  were  very 
meanly  and  imperfe6lly  clothed,  yet  this  was  not 
owing  to  their  love  of  plainnefs  and  fimplicity, 
ox  contempt  of  ornament,  but  to  jthe  imperfe6l 
ftate  of  the  arts  amongft  them.    For  fome  of 
thefe  nations  are  reprefented  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  as  remarkably  fond  of  drefi  and 
finery.     While  the  Germans,  and  probably  other 
"^      nations,  Were  clad  in  mantles  made  of  ikms, 
they  adorned  thefe  mantles  with  patches  of  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  ikins,  and  of  various  colours  *°*. 
The  Gauls,  who  had  made  greater  progrefi;  in 
the  arts  than  the  Germans,  were  much  delighted 
with  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments 
of  that  precious  m^tal.    ^*  By  this  means  (iayi 
Diodorui^  Siculus)  the  Gauls  obtained  great 
quantities  of  gold,  of  which  they  make  various 
**  ornaments  for  the  drefs,  both  of  men  and 
^*  women ;  as  bracelets,  chains,  and  rings,  for 
^^  adorning  their  arms,  necks,  hands,  and  breafl- 
«  plates  ^^"    The  Gauls  abounded  fo  mudi  in 
thefe  ornaments,  a  coniiderable  time  before  this 
period,  that  Polybius  acquaints  u^  <'  That  there 

■ 

**  Cflian's  Poems,  ▼.!•  p.i6.         '°*Cluy.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.ztOf 
**♦  Tacit,  de Morib.  German,  ex;. 
'•'  Died  Siculr  1.5*  c.  a;,  p.351. 
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**  w^re  very  few  Ibldiers  to  be  feen  in  the  fore^ 
^^  mod  ranks  of  their  armies,  who  had  not  their 
*^  necks  and  arms  adorned  with  gold  chains  and 
"  bracelets  *°*/*  The  Britons  Were  no  lefs  fond 
of  thefe  ornaments  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  alfo 
confiderable  quantities  of  them.  In  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  Dio,  of  the  drefs  of  Boadicia,  we 
are  told,  that  (he  had  a  very  mafly  chain  of  gold 
about  her  neck  ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that 
a  great  number  of  fuch  chains  which  Carafilacus 
had  taken  from  his  neighbouring  princes  and 
chieftains  in  war,  were  carried  before  him  when 
he  was  led  in  triumph  into  Rom€  '''\  Nay,  fo 
fond  were  the  Britons  of  ornaments  of  this  kind^ 
that  thofe  who  could  not  procure  them  of  gold, 
wore  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  of  which  they  were 
not  a  little  vain.  *^ 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  Manner  «f 
nations,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  length  and  thdrhair. 
beauty  of  their  hair ;  and  were  at  much  pains  in 
dreffing  and  adorning  their  heads.  3ome  of  them 
carried  their  fondneis  for  and  admiration  of 
their  hair  to  an  extravagant  height  ^.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  laft  and  moil  earned  requeft  of 
a  young  warrior,  who  was  taken  prifoner  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  that  no  Have  might 
be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remark- 
ably long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  might  not 


*•  Polyb.  1. 3.  *-^  XiphUin,  ex  Dione  in  Neron.    Tacit, 

Annal.  l.ia.  c.36.  '"^  Heitxlran.  I.  3.  c.  47. 

^*  Pelloutier Htft.  Celt.  1  1.  c. 7.  p.3»3.    CItjt.  Germ.  Antiq.l.  x. 
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be  ftaiJied  with  hk  blood  ^'\  We  hanUy  ever 
•  meet  with  a  defcri ption  of  a  frne  tiraman  or  beau- 
tiful man  in  the  poems  of  Oflkn,  but  their  hair 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  their  greateft  beauties  *". 
.  Not  contented  with  the  natural  cok)ur  of  their 
hair,  which  was  commonly  £ur  or  yellow,  they 
made  ufe  of  certain  wafhes  to  render  it  ilili 
brighter.  One  of  thefe  waflies  was  a  compofi- 
tionof  Hme,  the  afhes  of  certam  vegetables,  and 
tallow'".  They  made  ufe. of  various  arts  idfo 
to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
}ong ;  which  lail  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great 
beauty,  but  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignity 
and  noble  birth.  Boadicia,  Qtieen  of  the  Iceni, 
is  defc^ibed  by  Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing 
over  her  fhoulders,  and  reacUug  down  below  die 
middle  of  her  back  *''.  The  Britons  (havad  all 
,  th^ir  beards  except  their  upper  lips ;  the  hair  of 
which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length  "♦•  Upon 
the  whole,  the  ancient  Britons  of  both  fexes, 
when  they  were  completely  dreffed,  according  to 
the  &ikion  of  their  age  and  country,  were  tole- 
rably fecured  againil  the  injuries  of  the  climate; 
and  made  not  only  a  decent,  but  an  agreeable 
appearance. 
ChuigcLin  The  Roman  conqueil  made  a  confi^ferable 
^fe  by     change  in  the  drefs  and  clothing  of  the  people  of 


conqueft. 


*'°  M.  Mallet's  Introdua.  a  rUiftoire  de  Danneman:,  p.ij4« 
^"  Offian's  Poemsy  ▼•  X.  p,9o.  v.  a.  p.  70. 
'"  Cluv.Germ.  Antiq.  p.  105.      "^  Xiplulin  ex  Diooe  in  Kowi. 
"*  Csef.  d^  Bel.  GaL  L5.  c.14.     Diod.  Sicul.  1.5.  c.aS,p,35i^ 
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this  land,  aj)  well  as  in  their  other  cireum(lances« 
For  we  l^arjp  from  the  beil  authority,  that  not  a 
few  of  them,  ao4  particularly  (^thelr  young  noli* 
lity,  adapted  the  drefi  as  well  as  the  language 
and  manners  o^  their  conquerors,^  in  order  t9 
recQ^nm^nd  themfalves  to  their  favour.  ^<  ^fter 
"  this  (fays  Tacitus),  the  fons  of  t^he  Briti^i  chief- 
*^  tai^s  hegaxk  to  afie^  our  drefs,  and  the  ufe  of 
^^  the  Roman  gown  h^ecame  frequent  amongft 
"  tbeRi  *'^**  iBut  as.  this  never  became  the  com- 
moq  and  prevailing  dreis  even  of  the  provincial 
Britons,  the  defcription  of  it  doth  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Bcitifti  hiftory  or  antiquiti^. 

The^diet  of  a  nation,  or  the  fubftance  of  their  Diet  of 
meats  and  drinks,  together  with  their  manner  of  ^^^f  "* 
preparing  and  ufing  them,  are  objects  of  ilill 
greater  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tiqn  than  their  drefs,  as  afibrding  flill  clearer 
indications  of  th^ir  real  ilate  and  circumftances. 
For  as  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  life  as  meat  and  drink,  and  no  appetites  are 
fo  frequent  and^importunate  in  their  folicitations 
as  hunger  and  third,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
providing  for  the  gratification  of  thefe  appetites, 
by  increafing  the  quantity,  and  improving  the 
tafte  and  quality  of  their  neceflary  food,  would 
engrois  much  of  the  attention  of  the,  firft  inha- 
bitants of  every  country;  and  that  they  would 
employ  the  greateft  part  of  their  ikill  and  in- 
4uftry  tp  thefe  purpofes. 

.   "*  Tacit.  Tita  Agric.  c,  ai. 
VOL.  II.  A  A  It  , 
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Whether  It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  moft 
the  Britons  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of 
baisornot.  many  other  countries,  probably  lived,  for  fome 
time,  on  the  ipontaneous  produ6tions  of  the 
earth  in  their  natural  ilate,  with  little  or  no 
preparation  "^,  But  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
teflimony  of  feveral  authors,  fome  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  nations  lived  in  a  ftill  more  barbarous 
and  favage  manner,  and  did  not  abftain  from 
devouring  human  flefli.  "  I  can  affirm  nothing 
with  certainty  (fays  Strabo)  concerning  thofe 
Britiih  tribes  which  inhabit  Ireland,  only  it  is 
reported  that  they  are  much  greater  lavages 
than  the  other  Britons— that  they  are  prodi- 
gious gluttons,  devouring  great  quantities  of 
^^  human  flefh,  and  even  eileeming  it  honourable 
'*  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  parents 
**  But  though  we  have  mentioned  thefe  reports, 
**  it  mull  be  confeffed  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
«  evidence  of  their  truth"'/'  —  "  Thofe  Gauls 
"  (fays  DiodorusSiculus)  who  dwell  in  the  norths 
**  and  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Scythians,  are 
**  fuch  favages  that  they. devour  human  flefli  j 
<<  as  do  alfo  thofe  Britiih  nations  which  inhabit 
"  Ireland  "'/'  But  the  moll  pofitive,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moll  incredible  tellimony  to  this 
purpofe  is  the  following  one  of  St.  Jerome :  — 
**  To  fay  nothing  of  other  nations,  when  I  was 
«  a  young  man,  I  faw  in  Gaul  the  Attacotti,  a 
<<  Britilli  nation  who  fed  on  human  fldh.    When 
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"  they  find  in  the  woods  herds  of  hogs  and 
"  cattle,  and  flocks  of  Iheep,  they  iife  to  cut 
"  off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdfraen,  and  the 
"  breads  of  the  women,  efteeming  thefe  parts  of 
**  the  body  the  greateft  dainties.  "^ 

That  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo 
favage  as  to  make  human  flefli  their  food,  is  a 
fa6l  fo  well  attefted,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dif- 
pute.  Nay,  there  are  ftill  fome  nations,  both  in 
Africa  and  America,  to  whom  this  kind  of  food 
is  familiar,  and  who  hunt  men,  as  we  do  wild 
beads,  in  order  to  feed  upon  them  *".  Nor  is  it  • 
impoflible  that  fome  of  the  firfl  favage  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland,  in  cafes  of  great  extremity,  had 
recourfe  to  this  horrid  expedient,  to  fuftain  their 
lives.  But  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  in 
the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  any  of  the  Britifti  tribes  who  inhabited 
Ireland  were  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  barbarifm. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  Britiih 
people  fliould  be  permitted  to  commit  fuch  bar- 
baritiesin  Gaul,  one  of  the  mod  civilized  and 
bed  regulated  countries  iq  the  world,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  St.  Jerome 
was  a  boy.  That  there  was  a  Britiflt  nation,  in 
this  period,  called  the  Attacotti ;  and  that  there 
were  feveral  cohorts  of  that  nation  in  the  Roman 
armies,  both  in  Gaul  arid  Italy,  are  fa6ts  very 
well  atteded  "'.    That  thefe  made  an  uncommon 


"^  Hieronym.  adver.  Joven.  1. 1.  ^^  Origin  of  I«aw8y  ArtSy 

aod  Sciencesy  va.  p.39  4.  and  authors  there  quoted. 
'V  Ammian.  Marcel.  I.a6.  c.5.  Camd.  Brit.  ,. 
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appearance,  and  were  more  fierce  than  the  Eo- 
man  troops  in  Gaul ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts 
fuch  reports  were  ijpread  concerning  them,  per- 
haps with  a  defign  to  frighten  children,  is  not 
improbable :  St.  Jerome  being  a  little  boy  (ado- 
lefcentulus)  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  and  hearing 
thefe  terrible  (lories  of  the  Attacotti,  they  feem 
to  have  been  too  hailily  believed  by  him,  and  to 
have  made  too  deep  an  impreffion  on  his  imagi- 
nation.   Whoever  gives  a  better  folution  of  th» 
difficulty,  will  do  as  great  a  fervice  to  the  me- 
mory of  St*  Jerome,  as  to  the  character  of  our 
countrymen  the  Attacotti. 
Britons  of       At  the  time  of  the  ifirft  Roman  invafion,  the 
Ae  fouth    Britilh  nations  in  the  fouth  parts  of  this  ifland 
and  ^m^  did  not  want  both  a  fufficient  quantity  and  variety 
pf  provi-    of  provifions,  but  lived  on  the  fame  things,  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent.    They  underftood  and  prac- 
tifed  hufbandry,  which  furnifhed  them  with  com 
for  bread  and  other  purpofes ;  and  gardenings 
which  provided  them  with  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  grapes  and  olives  **\ 
They  had  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  flodos  of 
fheep,  whofe  fleih  and  milk  yielded  them  a 
variety  of  fubftantial  difiies.    The  Gaulai,  Bri- 
tons, and  other  Celtic  nations,  prepared  the 
fleih  of  animals  for  eating  in  three  different  ways; 
by  boiling,  t  broiling,  and  roafting.    ««  Pofido- 
**  nius,  the  Stoic  philofopher  (fayl^  Athenaeus)  in 
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^*  thc^  hiftorical  pieces  which  he  compofedy 
*•  and  which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the^philo- 
^*  fbphj  which  he  profefled,  relating  the  laws 
^<  and  cuAoms  of  many  different  nations,  fays, 
^  concerning  the  Celt®,  that  they  ufed  little 
*^  bread  at  their  entertainments,  but  a  great  deal 
"  of  flefli  J  which  they  either  boiled  in  water, 
*♦  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roafted  on  fpits  "^** 
This  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the 
fallowing  paffage :  "  Near  to  the  place  where 
^*  an  entertainment  is  to  be,  they  kindle  very 
**  great  fires,  on  which  they  place  pots,  and  near 
"  them  %its,  with  which  they  boil  and  roail 
•«  large  joints  of  fle(h  of  different  kinds/*  *** 

The  Gauls  and  Bntons  were  not  ignorant  of  saitofOM 
the  art  of  falting  fielh,  in  order  to  preferve  it  ^^^  *"* 
ftom  potrefaaion,  and  fit  for  ufe  "*•    But  their  ^"^''"^ 
iklt  had  a  very  different  appearance,  and  was 
laade  in  a  very  different  manner  from  ours.    The 
proceft  by  which  it  was  made,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  feveral  ancient  authors.    They  raifed  a  pile  of 
trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  hazels,  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
lednced  it  to  charcoal ;  upon  which,  while  it 
was  ftill  red-hot,  they  poured  a  certain  quantity 
of  &lt  water,  which  converted  the  whole  maft 
into  a  kind  of  fait,  of  a  black  colour  *^\    The 
3ritons  had  alfo  venifoii,  game,  and  poultry  ot 
all  kinds^  and  in  great  abundance ;  though  they 

**^  Atheiun  DeipooCbpli.  1*4«  cxj.  p*X5i* 

*^  DkxL  SicuL  L5.  czS.  p*j5X.  '^  Stnboy  L4,  p.  197. 

^  Tacit.  AnaaL  Lxj.  c.57.    PIib.  Ifift.  Kal.Li^«  e.7«  Vairo 
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were  reftraioed  by  fome  fuperftitious  fancy,  fix>m 
ufing  either  hares,  hens,  or  geele  as  food.  '^^ 
Milk.  The  Britons  not  only  ufed  the  milk  of  their 

herds  and  flocks  in  its  natural  ilate,  but  alfo 
when  it  was  coagulated,  and  made  into  butter. 
<<  Of  milk  (fays  Pliny)  butter  is  made,  which  is 
<^  the  moft  delicious  and  favourite  food  of  the 
*^  barbarous  nations,  efpecially  of  thofe  amongft 
"  them  who  are  moll  wealthy  "'."  By  barbarous 
nations,  this  author  moil  commonly  means  the 
Germans  and  Britons,  becaufe  they  were  not 
thoroughly  fubje6ted  to  the  Roman  government, 
nor  in(lru£led  in  the  Roman  arts.  When  Strabo 
fays,  '^  That  fome  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  & 
*^  ignorant,  that  though  they  had  abundance  of 
<^  milk,  they  did  not  underfland  the  art  of  mak- 
"  ing  cheefe '-';''  he  feems  to  infinuate^tbat 
they  were  not  all  equally  unacquainted  with  this 
art.  After  the  richer  and  more  oily  parts  of 
the  milk  were  made  into  cbeefe  or  butter,  they 
did  not  throw  away  what  was  left,  but  ufed  it 
in  feveral  different  ways :  one  of  which  is  very 
diflin£Uy  defcribed  by  Pliny,  and  appears  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  which  is  flill  pradifed  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scat- 
land»3°.  «  Oon,  which  in  Engliflx  fignifics 
"  froth,  is  a  difli  ufed  by  feveral  of  the  iflandeiB, 
y  andfome  on  the  oppofite  main  land,  in:jime 
^«  of  fcarcity,  when  they  want  bread.    It  is  made 

"7  c«Cup.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.  la. 

*^  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.aS.  c.9.  #  35.         i»»  Strabo,  U.  p.aoo. 

»^  Hin.  Hill,  Nat.  1. 38.  c.  9.  §  3s*  *^ 
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•*  in  the  following  manner :  a  quimtity  of  whey 
^^  15.  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  wrought  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  long  ftick  of 
wood,  having  a  crofs  at  the  lower  endj  it  is 
**  turned  about  like  the  ftick  for  making  choco- 
late ;  and  being  thus  made,  it  is  fupped  with 
ipoons  :  it  is  made  up  five  or  fix  times  in  the 
lame  manner  ;  and  the  laft  is  always  reckoned 

beft,  and  the  firft  two  or  three  frothkigs  the 
«  worft."'3x 

The  Britifh  nations  which  inhabited  the  in-  BnMiit<jf 
terior  and  northern  parts  of  this  ifland,  at  the  ^°^ 
time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  had  neither  fo  fuch  ra- 
great  plenty  nor  fo  great  variety  of  provifions  as.  "ety  of 
thofe  of  the  fouth ;  nor  did  they  underftand  fa 
Well  the  arts  of  preparing  them  for  ufe.    Stran- 
gers to  huft>andry  and  gardening,  they  were  in  a 
greart  meafure  ftrangers  to  thofe  grains,  herbs, 
^nd  fruits  which  are  produced  by  thofe  moft  ufe- 
ful  arts.    Reftrained  by  fome  principle  of  fuper- 
ftition,  or  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  catch- 
ing them,  they  made  no  ufe  of  that  great  variety^ 
and    almoft  infinite  multitude  of  fiflies,  with 
which  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas  abounded  *'\ 
By  this  means,  they  were  reduced  to  live,  like 
the  ancient  Germans,  on  the  fpontaneous  pro-^ 
dudkions  of  the  earth  ;  on  milk,  and  the  fiefti  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  fuch  animals  as 
they  catched  in  hunting  "-^K    This  was  their  con- 

'^'  Mr.  Martin's  Defcription  o£  the  Weftem  Iflands. 
'^*  Xip^ilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever, 
*"  Tacit- deMorib.  German,  c.  a  J. 
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.  difidfl  eveh  in  tlib  begihhing  of  the  third  ccntiiiy, 
^s  w€  learn  from  the  following  teftimotoy  of  Dio 
Nkfieus.  The  Maeatae  and  Caledonians  inha- 
"  bit  barren  mountains  or  marihy  plains,  have 
"  no  cultivatefd  or  manured  lands,  but  feed  on 
"  thfe  milk  and  flefli  of  their  flocks ;  oh  what 
•^  they  get  by  hunting,  and  on  fome  wild  flnits. 
"They  never  eat  fifh,  though  they  have  great 
^*  plenty  of  them.  When  they  are  in  the  woods 
"  they  feed  on  roots  and  leaves.**  *3* 
^f^^bTc  ^^  thefe  nations  had  no  great  variety  of  pro- 
hdonmm  vifions,  neither  had  they  much  iart  in  t)reparing 
them  for  ufe.  Some  of  the  Celtic  riaitions  had 
the  art  of  roafting  their  acorns  and  other  wild 
fruits,  grinding  them  into  meal,  and  making 
thfem  into  a  kind  of  bread  ;  but  W6  are  not  in- 
formed whether  or  not  thie  Maeatlae  and  Cale- 
donians were  acquainted  with  this  art*^^  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe,  nor  h 
it  very  certain  that  they  underftood'  that  of  mak- 
ing butter  *^^  The  followibg  accbiint  of  their 
manner  bfdreffing  venifon  for  a  feaft  tbay  be 
taken  for  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  their  cookery. 
"  A  pit,  lined  with  fmooth  ftones,  waS  made  ; 
**  and  near  it  flood  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  ftones 
"  of  the  flint  kind.  The  flones,  as  well  as  the 
^*  pit,  were  properly  heated  with  heath.  Then 
^  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
^*  ftratum  of  flones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did 
**  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.     The  whole 

'^  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  ^  Strabo>  L  3*  p*r55> 

^^*  Jd*  ibid.  p.  200. 
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"was  covered  over  with  heath,  to  confine  the 
**  fleam*".'*  This  was  evidently,  a  very  labo- 
rious procefs,  and  required  the  affift^nce  of  many 
hands.  Accordingly,  the  greateft  herpes  did  not 
difdain  to  affift  in  preparing  the  feafl  of  which 
they  were  to  partake.  "  It  was  on  Gromla's 
"  fbaggy  fide,  that  Dorglas  placed  the  deer ; 
**  the  early  fortune  of  the  chace,  before  the 
"heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  colle6t 
"  the  heath,  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire;  three 
"  hundred  choofe  the  poUfhed  ftones.  The 
"  feaft  is  fmoaking  wide*'*.**  Thefe  nations 
however,  if  we  may  believe  Dio,  were  poflefled 
of  a  very  valuable  fecret,  which  he  thus  de- 
fcribes :  "  They  make  a  certain  food,  that  fo 
admirably  fupj)orts  the  fpirits,  that,  when 
they  iiave  taken  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they 
'^  feel  no  more  hunger  or  thirfl  *''.  All  the  con- 
jefturtes  which  have  been  formed  by  modern 
writers,  concerning  this  food,  are  vague  and 
uncertain.**^ 

Water  was  the  only  drink  of  the  moft  ancient  Drinks  of 
ittbabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  it  was  of  thofe  of  ^«  *»««^ 
tnany  other  countries.  But  it  was  probably  n6t 
long  before  they  began  to  drink  the  milk,  and 
perhaps  the  blood  of  animals,  as  more  warm, 
pleafant,  and  nourifliing  than  water.  That 
many  ancient  nations  were  accuftomed  to  drink 
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^  Sbbald  Scotia  lUuitratay  Li.  c.x7,  x8>  19^  ip.3S9  &c. 
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the  blood  of  animals  warm  from  their  veins, 
either  by  itfelf  or  mixed  with  milk,  is  fb  weU 
attefted,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dilpute  *^'.  If 
we  could  believe  Solinus,  feme  of  the  Britons 
who  inhabited  Ireland  were  fuch  horrid  favages, 
that  they  even  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
which  they  had  llain  in  war'^^\  But  this,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  is  hardly  credible,  as  are  fe- 
veral  other  things  which  this  writer  fays  of  the 
extreme  barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted. However  this  may  be,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  hiftory,  that  very  few  na- 
tions continued  long  unacquainted  with  fome 
kind  of  fermented  liquor,  which  ferv-ed  to  w^rm 
and  flrengthen  their  bodies,  to  exhilarate  and 
even  intoxicate  their  fpirits*^^  The  ancient 
Britons  were  fo  far  from  being  ilrangers  to  fuch 
,  liquors,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
that  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  them  was  one  of 
their  national  vices. 
Mead.  Before  the  introdu6lion  of  agriculture  into  this 

iiland,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water,  and 
fermented,  was  probably  the  only  llrong  liquoi; 
known  to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  many 
other  ancient  nations  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  **\    This  continued  to  be  a  favourite  be- 


*♦*  Virg.  Oeorg.  Lj,  v.  463.    Origin  of  Law«,  Arti,  and  Scienctt, 
V.  X.  p.iio. 

'^'  Solin.  C.35.  p.266.edit.Bftrilie. 

»43  Origin  of  LawSf  Arts,  andSciencet»  v.x.  p«i09. 

'^'  Diod.  Sicul.  1.5.  §  26.  p.350.    Plin.  Hift.Nat.  Lx4.  ex  J. 
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.vert^  among  the  anoitnt  Britons  and  th^ir  po& 
terity^  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  other  liquors.  The  mead  maker  'was  the 
^venth  perfon  in  digaity  in  the  courts  of  the 
ancient  priB<»sof  Wales,  and  tbok  place  of  the 
phyfician  *^^  The  following  ancient  law  ^f  that 
priacipality  fhews  how  mudi  this  liquor  was 
efteemed  by  the  Britiih  prittce&c  ^^  There  aiie 
^^  three  thingS'ia  theoourt  which  mud  be  eomr 
<^  muntcated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made 
*^;known  to  any  other- perfon-:  i.  Every  fen- 
"  tence  of  the  judge*  2.  Every  new  long ; 
f^  and,  3.  Ev^  caik  of  meid  **^''  This  was 
perbi^s  the  liquor  which  is  called,  by  Offian, 
the  joy  and  (Irength  of  ihells,  with  which  his 
heroes  were  fo  mu^h  delighted.  ^^' 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculturei  ale  or  Ale. 
beer  beoa^pie.  the' moft  general  drink  of  all  the 
Britifh  nations  who  pra^tiied  that  art,  as  it  had 
long  been  of  all  the  Celtic*  people  on  the  conti- 
nent **®.  "  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny) 
^^  who  iahabit  the  weft. of  Europe,  have  a  liquor 
f<  with  which  they  intoxicate  themfelves,  inade 
^^  of  corn  and  water.  The*  iQanner  of  makijag 
<<  this  liquor  is  fom^what  difierent  in  G^, 
^^  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
<Vmany  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  pro- 
**  perties  are  everywhere  the  fame.    The  people 

*♦>  Leges  HoeliDha^  1.x.  c. as.  p.  43.      ,  *^  Id.  ibid.  p. 31  x. 

^'Offian's  Poemsy  V.I.  p.x6.  74.  ' 

•  *  ^  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  L  i.  p.  ax6.      Clur.  German.  Antiq.J  L  i. 
c»Z7.p.li5. 
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f ^  of  Spaif})  in  particolar,  Inrew  tikis  liquor  ft 
^<  well,  that  it  will  k^ep  g4)od  a  long  time.  Sd 
f^  exquifite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind,  m  gra^ 
<<  tifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  hatt 
<^  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfelf 
<«  intoxicate  •^•*'*    Tl>e  method  in  which  the  aur 

* 

emit  Brittins,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made 
their  ale,  h  thus  deferlbed  by  ifidorus  and  Oro* 
fius :  **  The  grain  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  made 
^'  to  germinate,  by  whieb  its  fpirits  are  excited 
*<  and  fet  at  liberty }  it  is  then  dried  and  grinded; 
^  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quanti^ 
^<  of  water ;  which  being  fermented,  becomes  a 
^^  pleafant,  warming,  flrengthening,  and  intoxi- 
*^  eating  liquw  '^^^'  Hiis  ale  was  moft  cMd- 
monly  made  of  barley,  but  fometimes  of  wJieat^ 
oats,  and  millet* 

Wint.  If  the  Phcenicians  or  Greeks  impi»rted  any 

wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmaU 
quantities :  that  nvoft  generous  liquor  was  very 
little  known  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  coii- 
qixered  by  the  Romans.  Afler  that  period,  wine 
was  not  only  imported  ^om  the  continent  in 
eon^erable  quantities,  but  feme  attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  vines,  and  make  wine  in  Bri- 
tain.  *'' 

Two  limit      The  ancient  Britons  eat  only  twice  a-day; 

*^^       making  a  flight  breakfaft  in  the  forenoon,  and  a 


*^  Xfidor.  Grig.  U%o*  e»  2.  p^xji;.    OroC  1.5.  p.  259.  Geopoa» 
Ly.  e.  34.  p.  203.  '^'  See  Chap,  V* 
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fupper  towards  eveniiig^  wben  the  labours  and 
diverfioQs  of  the  day  were  ended  '^\  The  laft 
wto  their  chief  meal  i  at  which^  when  thc|y  had 
an  opportunity,  they  ^at  and  drank  with  great 
freedom ,  or  even  to  exoe&«  On  thefe  occafipn^  Manner  of 
the  guefts  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with^^^* 
a  little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  ikin  of  fome  animal 
under  them  *^\  A  low  table  or  ftool  was  fet  be- 
fore each  perfon,  with  tbeportion  of  meat  all0tte4 
to  him  upon  it.  In  this  diftribution^  they  never 
negle6led  to  fet  the  largeft  and  beft  pieces  before 
thofe  who  were  moft  diftingttiflied  for  th^ir  rank, 
their  exploits,  or  their  riches  **\  Every  gueft 
took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands,  aqd 
tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difficuUy 
in  feparating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  bis  hands 
jind  teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay 
in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whaiie 
company  ^^^  Servants,  or  young  boys  and  gti*k^ 
the  children  of  the  family,  ftood  behind  the 
guefts,  ready  to  help  them  to  drink,  or  any 
thing  they  wanted.  *** 

The  difhes,  in  which  the  mearf;  was  ferved  up,  Di&et. 
were  either  of  wood,  or  earthen-ware,  or  a  kind 
of  bafkets  made  of  ofiers  ''^    Thefe  laft  were 
moft  ufed  by  the  Britons,  as  they  very  much  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  them,  both  for  their 

«<  Sibbald  Scotia  llluilratay  p.jj. 

'"  Athenaeusf  1.4.  cij.  p-iji.  *^*  Ibid.  1.4.  c.i3.p.X5». 

'S'  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  SicuL  I.5.  ^  )8.  p. 351.  '»*  Id.  ibid. 

^7  AthciuBUSy  1 4.  C.I  J.  p«X5>. 
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Diverfions 
of  the  an« 
cient  Bri- 
tont«     1 


ft.  • 

own  ufe  and  fbr  exportation  **•.  The  drinking 
veffels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  land  6ther  Celtic 
nations,  were,  fbr  the  mdft  part,  made  of  the 
horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals**' ;  but  thoie 
of  the  Caledonians  conMed  of  large  (hells,  which 
are  ftill  ufed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  ••^ 

As  the  ancient  Britons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
them  who  were  unacquainted  with  agriculture, 
enjoyed  leifure,  fo  they  fpent  much  of  their  time 
in  diverfions  and  amufements  of  various  kinds ; 
particularly  in"  feafting,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  dancing,  in  hunting,  and  in  athletic  ex- 
ercifes. 
Feafting.  Jeafting  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight 
of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations;  in  which  they  indulged 
themfel ves  to  the  utmoft,  as  (rflen  as  they  had 
an  opportunity.  **  Among  thefe  nations  (fays 
an  author  who  had  carefully  (ludied  their 
manners),  there  is  no  public  affembly,  either 
**  for  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held ;  no 
*•  birth-day,  marriage,  or  funeral,  properly  ce- 
**  ld)rated ;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly 
^  cemented,  without  a  great  feaft*^'.*'  It  was 
by  frequent  entertainments  of  this  kind  that  the 
great  men,  or  chieftains,  gained  the  affections 


u 


i< 


"*'•  Mttfgrave  Belg.  Britan.  c.13.  p.  166, 167. 
«»  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  l.».  c.a.  p.a27. 
^^  Oflian's  Potmsy  paflim. 
**«  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  l.».  c.i2,  p.463. 
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and  rewarded  the  fervices  <>f  their  falldw^rS'j 
and  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  feafts  were  fure 
to  be  moft  popular,  and  to  have  the  greateft  re- 
.  tinue  -•*.   Thefe  feafts  (in  which  plepty  was  more 
regarded  than  elegance)  lafted  commonly  federal 
days,  and  the  guefts  feldom  retired  until  they 
had  confumed  all  the  provifions,  and  exhaufted 
all  the  liquors  **^\     Athenaeus  defcribes  an  eti- 
tertainment  that  was  given  by  Arcamnes,  a  very 
wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a  whole 
year  without  interruption  f  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  Gaul,   and  even  all  ftrangers  who 
pafled  through  that  country,  were  m^de  wel- 
come ***.     At  thefe  feafts  they  ibmetimes  con- 
fulted  about  the  moft  important  afiairs  of  ftate, 
and  formed  refolutions  relating  to  peace  and 
war ;  imagining  that  men  fpoke  their  real  fenti- 
ments  with  the  greateft  freedom,  and  were  apt 
to  form  the  boldeft  defigns,  when  their  fpirits 
were  exhilarated  with  the  pleafuresof  the  table *^^ 
The  converfation  at  thefe  entertainments  very 
frequently  turned  on  the  great  exploits  which 
the  guefts  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors,  had 
performed  in  war ;  which  fometimes  occasioned 
quarrels,  and  even  bloodflied*^*.     It  was  at  a 
feaft  that  the  two  illuftrious  Britilh  princes^ 
Carbar  and  Ofcar,  quarrelled  about  their  own 


zH 


^*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.14. 
^^  Athenseusy  1.4.  C.13.  p.  I5Q.    • 
***  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  %i„ 
^  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sicul.  l.$,  c.  a8.  p. 353. 


^^  Id.  ibid,  c*  »». 
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braverjr,  and  that  of  their  axiceftofK^  and  £|U 
\)y.  mutml  wounds.  ^^' 

As  the  ancient  ft'itons  greatly  excelled,  and 
very  much  delighted  in  mufic,  all  their  ieafts 
were  accompanied  with  the  joys  of  fong,  and 
the  mufic  of  harps.     In  the  words  of  Oflian, 
<^  whenever  the  feaft  of  fhells  is  prepared,  the 
V  fongs  of  bards  arife.     The  voice  of  fprighdy 
^<  mirth  is  heard.    The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
<*  are  ftrung*.  They  fing  the  battles  of  heroes, 
"  or  the  heaving  breafts  of  love  **^"    Some  of 
the  poems  of  that  illufirious  Britilh  bard  appear 
to  have  been  compofed  in  order  to  be  fung  by 
the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal,  at  the  feails  of 
Selma^^f.    Many  of  the  fongs  of  the  bards 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feails  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folemn 
Arain,  celebi?ating  the  braye  a6tions  of  the  gueils, 
or  of  the  heroes  of  other  times;  but  thefe  were 
fometimes  intermixed  with  niore  fprightly  and 
cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
danced,   for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 

fmy.  *'° 

The  Germans,  and  probably  the  Gauls  and 

Britons^  had  a  kind  of  martial  dance,  which  was 
exhibitjed  at  every  entertainment*  This  was 
performed  by  certain  young  men,  who^  by  long 


^'^  Offian'a  Poemt,  7.9*  p.89  &c. 

*"  Ibid^  Y.».  p.9.  T.  z.  p#37. 

"'  Ibid.  v.  z.  p.  87. 909. 

*^  Ibid.  y.  a»  p.Z3a.     Pellotttier  Hift.  Celt.  p.479< 
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fHTa^ce^  bfid  acrqiiired  the  art  of  danc^pg  amongft 
the  (barp  points  of  fwords  and  fpears,  with  fuch 
woikleif ul  agility  and  gracefulnefs,  that  they 
gliiaed  great  applaufe  to  themfelves,  and  gave 
gr^eat delight  to  the  fpe6fcators  ^^'.  In  One  word» 
finding,  accompanied  with  fongs,  mufic,  and 
dancii^,  (eems  tbhave  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  domeftic  amufement  of  the  ancient 
Britons* 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  Hunting. 
ancient  Britons,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  were 
unacquainted  with  agriculture.  Many  things 
concurred  to  make  them  fond  of  this  exercife  ; 
in  which,  like  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  they 
^fit  the  greatefl  part  of  their  time,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in.  war  '^*.  Hunting  was  a 
kind  of  apprenticefhip  to  war ;  .and  in  it  the 
Britifli  youth  acquired  that  courage,  (Irength, 
fwiftne&,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms, 
^hich  they  afterwards  employed  againft  their 
enemies,  fiy  hunting  thqr  delivered  their  coun- 
try from  many  deftru6fcive  animals,  and  flew 
others  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  for  thofe 
feafts  in  which  they  fo  much  delighted.  Nay, 
by  hunting,  the  young  ehieftains  paid  their  court 
to  the  fair  obje^^s  of  their  love;  difplaying 
their  bravery  and  agility  in  that  exercife  before 
them,  and  making  them,  prefents  of  their  game. 
^*  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac  (fays  a  Britifh 


*^'  Pelloutier  H|0.  Celt.  1.  a.  c.ia.  p.449- 
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"  piitick%  I  love  thee  stt  tny  fotil.  ~"  I  hav6  Ikiit 
«*  one  flatefy  deet  fcrf  thee  ^  If%h  Wtt  hlft 
"  branchy  head ;  ind  fteet  Ws  ftfet  tff  Wirid^®/^ 
Sb  Urong  and  unrVerfal  was  the  paffiori  fit  thil 
diverfion  among  the  anciedt  BHtdhs^  that  yotttig 
ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  und  ^eat^  bei^tity 
fj)ent  much  of  their  time  in  the  chac&.  "  Com- 
•*  hal  was  a  fbn  of  AHrioih ;  the  chief  df  M 
^*  hundred  hills.  One  was  his  love,  and  ftfir-was 
«*  ihe !  the  daughter  of  toifehty  Cdnlofch,  ~  Iter 
"  bo w-ft ring  founded  on  tbi^  winds  of  thefbrdli 
**  Their  courfe  in  the  chaete^  was  one,  and  happy 
•^  wei'e  thfeir  words  in  fecret."**'* 
inftni-  The  Britbns,  and  othier  Celtic  Aatiob^, 

ployed  alihoft  the  f^nie  itiftrum^tfts  of  dktb  itf 
hunting  that  they  ufed  in  war ;  viz4  long  fpie&rs, 
javelins,  and  bows  and  arroi*s*^*«  Befided  th<ile, 
they  had  dogs  to  affift  thim-itt  finding,  |)u#Jliit)g, 
and  running  down  their  game.  •*  Fidifl  *lte 
<«  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  th* 
**  dark-brown  hin^d.  Thre^  have  I  flain  wHI 
«  my  bended  yew.  Thffee  with  liiy  long  binini: 
^«  irig  dogs  of  the  chace  *'^"  A  toyH  htiM^i 
is  thus  poetically  defcrlbed  by  thfe  &tiib  i^fiE 
trious  bard  :  '<  Call,  fkid  Fin^al,  caU  tixy  dbgi^ 
^  the  long  bounding  fotrs  dTlhe  dlKce.  Call 
<'  white-breafted  !Brati>,  ani!  &i€  Ibrly  fttebgth 
«  of  Luath,— Fillah  ind  Fer^u4,>M6w  ttfy  httm, 
<<  that  the  joy  of  the  diace  hiay  it^ilfe  f  thtit  the 

^^  Offian's  Poems,  v.i.  p,t«        ^'^  I^v.i.  p.  J4* 

^  Stiabo,  L4«  p*i^«  '  ^^  CffiiaV PbcBiit  ▼•!.  p.S. 

«  deer 
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^«  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  dart  at  the 
^*  lake  of  roes.  —  The  ihrill  found  fpreads  along 
**  the  wood.  The  fons  of  healthy  Cromla 
**  arife.  —  A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at  once, 
«  gray^bounding  through  the  divided  heath. 
"  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the 
«  white-breafted  Bran  *^\''  The  Britifli  dogs 
excelled  fo  much  in  the  exquifitenefi  of  their 
fmelling,  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  fierce- 
nefs,  that  they  were  admired  and  purchafed  by 
foreign  nations,  and  made  no  inconfiderable 
article  of  commerce  *'^  They  were  of  feveral 
different  kinds,  which  were  called  by  different 
names ;  and  were  fo  highly  valued  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  that  very  fevere,  or  rather  co- 
mical penalties  were  infli6ted  on  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  ftealing  th,em ;  as  appears  from  the 
remarkable  law  quoted  below.  *'^ 

When  the  Britilh  youth  were  neither  engaged  Athletic 
in  war  nor  hunting,  they  did  not  (like  the  lefs  ^^^^^ 
lively  and  aftive  Germans)  fpend  their  time  in 
fleep  and  indolence,  but  in  fwimming,  leaping, 
running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  fl:one,  darting 
the  lance,  riding,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fuch 
exercife  as  fitted  them  for  the  field  and  for  the 
chace.  Both  Herodian  and  Dio  take  notice  of 
the  fwiflnefs,  and  of  the  great  dexterity  of  the 


^7  Oifian's  PoemS)  v.i.  p.8i,8a; 

^^  See  Chap.  VI.     Strabo^  1.4*  P-Z99- 

'^  Si  quia  canem  veltraum  aut  fegutium,  vel  petrunculumy  prse- 
furoferit  involare,  jubemus  ut  convidlus,  coram  omni  populo»  pofte* 
Tioxa  ipfius  ofculetur.—-  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt.  \,%,  ciz,  p. 46). 
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Britons,  particularly  of   the  Caledonians,    in 
fwimkning ,  over  rivers,   and  pafling   fens   and 
marihes**^     "  If  we  fly  (fays  Boadicia  to  her 
"  army),  we  are  fo  fwift  of  foot  that  the  Romans 
**  cannot  overtake  us ;  if  they  fly,  they  cannot 
"  cfcape  our  purfuit.     We  can  pafs  over  rivers 
**  by  fwimming,  which  they  can  hardly  pafs  in 
**  boats  *^'/*     It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
Britons  could  have  arrived  at  that  wonderful 
dexterity  in  managing  their  horfes,  and  driving 
their   chariots,    defcribed  by   Caefar,    without 
having  been  alniofl;  conflantly  engaged  in  thefe 
exercifes  from  their  youth*?*.      It  was  natural 
for  the   Britifli  youth,   who  lived  fo  much  in 
theopen  flelds,  among  rivers,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, to  vie  with  each  other  in  leaping,  climb- 
ing, running,  wreftling,  and  other  rural  fports. 
In  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland,  where 
old  cuftoms  maintained  their  ground  long  after 
they  had  been  aboliflied  in  other  jparts  of  this 
ifland,  thofe  athletic  exercifes  were  held  in  high 
repute,  till  of  late  years.     Every  chieftain  kept, 
a  band  of  brave  and  adtive  young  men  about  his 
perfon,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  conttantly 
employed  in  manly  exercifes.      Throwing  the 
ftone   was  one.  of  thefe  exercifes ;    for  which 
purpofe  a  large  rou«d  fl:one  was  placed  at  the. 
gate  of  every  chieftain's  houfe,  at  which  every 
ilranger  was  invited  to  try  his  fl;rength  and  ikill. 

***  Herod.  1.3,  c.47.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dipneln  Neroa. 

*"  Td.  n>id.  '=^'  C«far.  de  Be).  Gal.  1.4.  c.  33. 

15  Wrefl:ling 
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Wreftling  wais  the  favourite  diverfion  of  tbefe 
youths,  in  which  they  were  trained  up  from 
their  childhood,  and  ftimulated  by  prizes  fuited 
to  their  age.  **^ 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  furprifed,  that  Games  of 
games  of  chance  have  not  been  mentioned  among  «^»nc«* 
the  amufements  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is 
very  certain  that  thefe  were  not  unknown  to  . 
the  Celtic  nations  in  very  ancient  times.  The 
Germans,  in  particular,  were  exceffively  addi6i:ed 
to  thefe  dangerous  amufements  ;  and  fuch  aban- 
doned, defperate  gamefters,  that  when  they  had 
loft  all  their  goods,  they  flaked  their  very  per- 
fons  **^  This  might  perhaps  l^e  owing  to  that 
ftate  of  indolence  in  which  the  Germans  funk 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  war  or  hunting; 
and  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  more  a6tive,  and 
delighted  more  in  manly  and  athletic  exercifes, 
they  were  probably  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  tafte 
for  the  fedentary  and  pernicious  games  of  chance. 
This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  there  is  not 
the  moft  diflant  allufion  to  games  of  this  kind 
in  all  the  works  of  Oflian,  which  exhibit  fuch  a 
natural  picture  of  the  manners  and  amufements 
of  the  ancient  Britons* 

Readers  of  different  taftes  and  difpofitions  will  chmaer 
probably  form  very  different  opinions  of  the  of  the  an. 
chara6ter,  virtues,  and  vices  of  the  people  of  tow. 
this  ifland  in  the  period  which  hath  been  now 


^  Dr.  M^Pherfon's  Diflertatimi»  p.  14%. 
^  Tacit  4it  Morib.  GermaiL  c«24* 
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delineated.  Some  will  be  charmed  with  thek 
iimplicity,  frugality,  bravery,  hofpitality,  and 
other  virtues :  others  will  be  ihocked  with  their 
ferocity,  rapacity,  and  rude  intemperance; 
while  thofe  who  are  free  from  prejudice,  and 
view  them  with  philofophic  and  impartial  eyes, 
will  neither  be  fuch  blind  admirers  of  their 
virtues,  nor  fuch  fevere  cenfurers  of  their  vices. 
They  will  not  deny  that  they  were  pofleffed  of 
the  fame  paflions,  and  fubje£led  to  the  fame  evil 
tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature  with  the  reft 
of  mankind.  If  fome  of  thefe  paflions,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  fenfual  kind,  were  not  fo  much 
indulged  by  them  as  they  are  ia  the  prefent  age, 
candid  enquirers  will  not  impute  this  fo  niuch  to 
a  principle  of  virtuous  felf-denial,  of  which  they 
had  little  or  no  idea»  as  to  the  want  of  tempta- 
tions to  inflame,  and  means  to  gratify  thef^ 
palfions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Ibme  of  their 
paflions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  vindi^ive  and 
ferocious  kind,  were  more  violei^t  and  more 
freely  indulged  than  they  are  at  prefent,  philo- 
fophers  Will  confider,  that  thefe  paffiotis  were 
under  fewer  reflraints  from  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  more  inflamed  by  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  fociety  *,  and  will  impute  their  greater  fero- 
city to  their  circumflances,  rather  than  to  their 
natures.  In  a  word,  every  candid  and  intelli- 
gent enquirer  into  the  manners  and  chara6);ers 
of  nations  will  be  convinced,  that  they  depend 
very  much  upon  their  cii^umftanees.  He  will 
pity   and  bewail  the  unhappy  ilate  of  thofe 

1 2  nations 
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nations  who  were  involve^  iij  n^oral  and  invd^ 
liintary  ignorance,  ijnder  few^r  pftraints  fvQf^ 
religion  aQ4  government^  and,  at  the  l^nie  tlxtffi 
ppfT^fTed  of  the  ipe^ijs^  and  expofed  to  the  (:empl;sL- 
tiqns  of  gratifying,  their  qriipinal  p^ioji? ;  .hi^ 
will  de^fpife  noq^  jbut  thpfe,,wbo  ar^  carefully 
Jnftrudled  iw  thcj  natujre*  and  ftroi^gly  impf eflT^^ 
with  c9nyi6liot)s  of  t^^  obligatipn?^  b^autie^^  ?n4 
advantages  of  virtue,  and  yet  abandon  them- 
felves  to  vice ;  and  will  referve  his  admiration 
for  thofe  who  preferve  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits, 
and  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their  manners, 
in  the  midft  of  llrong  temptations  and  great 
opulence. 

There  will  probably  be  as  great  a  diverfity  of  Circnm- 
opinions  about  the  enjoyments  as  about  thevir-  thea'^ent 
tues  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  enthufiaftical  Britons. 
admirers  of  antiquity  will  be  delighted  with  that 
eafe,  freedom,  and  independency  which  they 
enjoyed ;  the  healthful  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  the  rural  fports  and  amufe- 
ments  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  To  fuch 
readers  Britannia,  in  this  period,  will  appear 
another  Arcadia,  peopled  with  happy  ihepherds 
and  fliepherdefles,' tending  their  flocks  and  herds 
in  peace,  free  from  all  cares  and  pains  but  thoie 
of  love  ;  and  making  the  hills  and  dales  refbund 
with  their  melodious  fongs ;  never  refle6liug  on 
the  many  wants  and  inconveniencies  to  which 
the  fwains  and  nymphs  were  expofed,  by  their 
ignorance  or  very  imperfedl  knowledge  of  the 
mod  ufeful  arts.    On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who 
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are  inchanted  with  the  opulence,  magnificence, 
and  refinements  of  modern  times,  will  view,  with 
contempt  and  pity,  the  humble  cottages,  the 
mean  drefs,  the  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare,  and  the 
ruftic  gambols  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  not  cod« 
fidering  that  nature  is  iatisfied  with  little,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  poifefs,  neither  did  they  feel 
the  want  of  the  admired  enjoyments  of  the  pre- 
fent  age. 
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TO    THE 


FIRST     BOOK. 


NUMBER  I. 

fTPHIS   map   is   that  of  Ptolemy's   Geography  refti-    No.  I. 
^  fied  in  p.  356.   of  Horiley ;   with  the   addition  of 
the  names  of  the  Britiih  nations^   taken  from  the  map 
bofiMe  tbfi  firft  page  of  Horfley. 
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NUMBER  n. 

,    PTOLEMY'S    Geography,    fo  far    as    it   relates   t9 
Britain,  witi  a  Tranflation  and  Commentary. 

No.  II.    pTOLEMY   of   Alexandria,    who   flouriflied   in   the 

former  part  of  the  fecond  century,  under  the  Em- 
perors Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  is  one 
of  the  moil  ancient  geographers  whofe  works  are  now 
extant.  His  df  foription  of  Gr^at  Brit4in  was  compofed 
not  long  after  the  Romans  had  fubdued  the  fouth  parts 
of  this  ifland,  and  while  the  Britifli  nations,  even  in  thefe 
parts,  retained  their  ancient  names,  and  pofTefled  their 
native  territories.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  agree- 
able to  the  reader,  and  aflift  him  in  forming  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  preceding  hiftory,  to  fee  a  diftin£l  and 
authentic  delineation  of  the  ():ate  of  this  ifland,  and  of  the 
feveral  nations  by  which  it  was  inhabited  in  this  eai^y 
period.  To  give  him  this  fatisfaftion,  he  is  here  pre- 
sented with  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy's geography  of  it ;  the  original  Greek  text  of  that 
geography,  with  a  literal  tranflation,  on  the  oppolite  page; 
to  which  is  fubjoined  a  (hort  commentary,  pointing  out 
the  fituation  of  the  feveral  Britifh  nations,  and  the  modem 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

It  muft  be  confefled  and  regretted,  that  the  writings  of 
this  ancient  geographer  abound  with  errors  and  miftakes. 
Thefe  errors  were  partly  owing  to  the  imperfe£t  ftate  of 
geography  in  his  time,  and  the  wrong  information  he  had 
received  concerning  thofe  countries  which  he  had  not 
vifited  in  perfon ;  and  partly  to  the  blunders  of  his  tran- 
fcribers.     Befides  many  miftakes  as  to  the  fituation  of 

particular  places  in  Britain,  there  are  two  general  errors^ 

which 


ap??;nbi3^ 

which  ^fkO.  the  whole  of  his  geography  of  this  ifland.  No.  XL 
The  firft  of  thefe  general  etrors  is  this :  that  he  hath  made 
all  England  decline  from  the  true  pofition  as  to  the  length 
of  it;  ^d  entirely  di^inged  thj9  pofifion  of  Scotland, 
making  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  inftead  of  from  fouth 
to  north.  The  other  general  error  is,  that  the  whole  of 
South  Britain  is  placed  too  far  north,  by  two  or  three 
degrees ;  the  error  being  greateft  in  the  north  parts.  Both 
thefe  general  errors  are  re£lified  in  the  annexed  map^ 
which  makes  the.  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of 
places  in  the  map  different  from  thofe  of  Ptolemy  ;  who 
computes  the  longitude  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the 
place  of  his  refidence. 
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OjiSoI^cfa^  xoX^o;  -  -  Ma  y  i    >! 

A£?wxawow©*  *  xoXsr^  -          -  xJ  f  yo 

'Eiir»Jioi»  awfov                 •  -  j^y  4  yo 

Aoyyoy  vot*  viGoXai  -           -  jcj  {  yo 

*'ItwI^  ttot,  iitSo>a,'i         -  -  /t^  | 

Naveua  wot.  ck?.  ^  -  -  X  4    A' 

.  liagiuioufA  19  9^  '0^xa^(  ax^ot  '  -         Xa  ^  4    ^ 

*  Pal.  habet  kX. 

*  P.  0»ii»y§^m* 
<*  P.  Y.Xtt'hlt  X^'9* 

*  Palau  l^tfuMnif^, 

'  P.  N«Cm«. 

*  Palat  Tmfv%huf», 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  poOtion  of  the  BritUh  Ifland  ALBION. 

t 

Europe^^  Table  L 

■ 

nPHE  defcription  of  the  "northern  fide,  beyond*  whicb    No.  11. 

is  the  ocean  called  Deucaledonian.         . 
Penii^ula  Novantum  b,  Mrith  a  promontory  of  die .  fame 


name 

-        - 

2i'.oo' 

'6i°.4o' 

Rerigonian  bay 

-             -            • 

ao.30 

60.50 

Bay  of  Vidotara 

-          - 

2J.20 

60.30 

Eftuary  of  Clota 

m                           mt                     mt 

22.15 

59.40 

Lelannonian  bay 

. 

24.00 

60.40 

Promontory  of  Epidium 

23.00 

60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river 

Longus 

24.00 

60.40 

Mouth  pi  the  nrer 

Itys 

27.00 

60.00 

Bay  Volfas 

« 

29.00 

60.30 

Mouth  of  the  river 

Nabaeus 

30.00 

60.30 

Promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcais « 

,31.20 

60.15 

*  K.  B.    ^•'Mfi/MM,  with  Ptolemy,    fignifies  a  more  foutheni  fituatioQ* 
'iwigxufuu  a  more  northern. 

^  nmvftiv  or  HaMwrm  ;^s^0mr0;' muft,  I  think,  be  the  peninfula  of  the 
Novantse  {a  people  named  afterwards),  but  yet  I  fee  it  ufually  called  No- 
•vantum,  and  I  have  complied  with  the  cufionA. 

^  **  Tarvidum,  which  is  alio  called  Orcas  promontories.*'  So  Ptolemy. 
UttppoTe  they  have  been  too >near  together,  but  promtfcuoufly  called  by  one' 
nam*,  •ither  Tanridutn  or  Orcai.  " 
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^  Pal.  'AC^cvifV  *  P.*I«fNttf;t^if.  ^  P.  'Irmmis  x^^'U 

^  PaL  M«(is«/»Cfi«r  ;e^*    ^  ""  ^^'^'  "Xtymflitfu 

■  Pal.  BiXiWA^/f  X^***     '  ^  ^*  l(<r«tMi<'«^<f  X^»        ^  Palat.  T4fr«t9m, 
«  -P.  TvC/t.  '  Pal.  y;m^^mm4t  ;^vrif.  •  PaL  0««{i^'if  x^«« 

*  pic  et  in  fequentib.  habet  PaL  fingulariter  UCoXii. 
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The  defcription  af  the  weftern  fide,  which  lies  zhng  the    iito,  II* 

Irifli  and  Vergivian  feas,  after  *  the  peainfula  Novan-  '  ^^  ' 

turn,  which  hath  (as  above) 
Month  of  the  river  Abravannus 
Eftuarf  Jena  - 

Mouth  of  the  river  Deva   .\    - 
Mouth  of  the  river  Novius 
Eftuaryltuna  -  - 

Eftuary  Morioimbe  •»  - 

Haven  of  the  Setantii 
Eftuary  Belifama  -         -         - 

Eftuary  Setia  - 

Mouth  of  the  river  Toifobius 
Promontory  of  the  Cancani 
Mouth  of  the  river  Stucia 
Mouth  of  the  river  Tuerobius 
Promontory  of  Oftapitarum 
Mouth  of  the  river  Tobius         -        - 
I^uth  of  the  river  Ratoftathybius     - 
Eftuary  Sabriana  -  -         - 

Eftuary  Vaxala 
Promontory  of  Hercules 
Promontory  Antiveftaeum,   fometimes 

called  Bolerium  -         -        - 

Piomontory  Damnomum,    called  alfo 

Ocrinum  -  -  - 


21.QO 

ip.ao 

19.00 
iS.oo 
18.20 
18.30 

17^20 
17.30 
17.00 

15-40 
15.00 
15.26 
15.00 
14.20 

15-30 
16.30 

17.20 

16.00 

14.00 


61.40 

61.00 

60.39 

60.00 

59-30 

58.45 
5B.20 

57-45 
57.20 

57.00 

56.20 

56.09 
55-30 
55-00 
54-30 

54«3P 
54.30 
54-30 
53-30 
53*00 


11.00    52.30 

12/30      5 1. 30 


A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth, 

and  bounded  by  the  Britiih  ocean  after  the  promontory 

Ocrinum. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Genion     ^    -        -        40.00    51.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tamarus      -        -         15.40    52.19 


*  After,  le.  ntxt  on  the  other  fide,  or  after  we  pa(t  1% 
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No.  IL    'l^iika  vor.  ixto^aif 

*e 

»0;y 

"''^ ~'  '*A^ft»v8  »«T.  imSoxa^            -     .      -. 

•^  y» 

t^Y* 

Miya^  Mpuw 

it    . 

«T 

Tftffdvkof^  WOT,  Mo^ai 

».y  ■ 

»y 

Ejeuuif  M^^y             -.-.-' 

Mt 

»>■  a' 

Kdikoy  £nfw                  - 

«ii 

»J 

'STagaittirctt     TipfJLamHof   'XljaayoV>    /mit^    t^  Ta^ve^ot^ 

BifaOdf^  **  a«^ok                  -     -  -    -      ;^   /  >0    yd 

*1k*  «roT.  tMCdX^ti'            -  r            X     *  v8   7^0 

''0;e9j|  i^I^Xr'              -              .  -     -       Hi  ,^    j,^ 

'Outifa  ttcxyfng^              -  -              x^  ^'  »0   ^/o 

KtXy/af  WOT.  InSoXa*  *              -  '   -          ^^  w»    x'i 

Tcti^aXov  aKfov      '      -  -              «^  x'  -     vn   V 

Alva  5roT.  f «CoW  ^              -  -  •       jK^  wj    x' 

Taix  ii(rxuffi<:^              -  -             «c  vn  x' 

^7yw«  JroT.  h^oxai  **--*?  x'  i^>f   x'* 

Bohfta  i^iTX' «                -  -              *|3  X'  •        w!   X'> 

Mx«i>r  flfoT.  ftcffoXo*                -  -            MX  yo  w»'x' 

*Ovii^a  nor.  ihSoy^i             -  -          x     r  w»   x' 

Aowoif  HoXtr^                 -  -              X     i^  v^  x' 

Ta&^OLvriitmv  ti>pfAiy^  *oXw^  -          xa  >^ 

'0«fxx8  aitf  ov                  -  -           jea  >  vr  y% 

"Afia  TTor.  iuCoXai             -  -    '        xa  vr  X' 

Mf7«fK  fftrx.  ^                   -  '          K     y  ffi   y$ 

Taffoivou  VOT,  ixQoXoii           -  -           ««  yi    y 

*EtiUfAClVix  WOT,  BK^oXal              *  -            «         ^  yf      . 

"  Pal   *Oyif.             «  Pal.  fingulariter  IxC^kn.  f  P.  *OcMi^r«  ;^y#»c. 

«  P.  T«M»7f  i?*;^.               *  P.  ij.  *  Pal.  ,J.              c  p.  T,^-,  ^^,^ 

*  P.  n'.                •  P.  E*)i^*7r  x^^'  *'  P.  M»7«>«f  ;t;i'V 
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Mouth  of  tlie  river  I(aca  •        -  17.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ahenus  •  1 7.40 

Great  Haven,  Portus  Magrtus  -  19.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Trifanton  -  ao.ao 

New  Haven,  Portus  Novus  -  21.00 

Promontory  Cantium            •  *-  22.00 

The  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  along  which  flows  the  German  ocean,  after  the 
promontory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 


Promontory  Vervedrum 

31.00 

6o.oo 

Promontory  Berubium 

30.30 

59-40 

Mouth  of  die  river  Ua            - 

30.00 

59-40 

High-bs^nd,  Ripa  Alta 

29.00 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa 

28.30 

59.40 

Eftuary  Vara           -          -            - 

27.30 

5940 

EftuaryTuae 

27.00 

58.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Celnius 

27.00 

58-45 

Promontory  Taizalum 

27.30 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Diva 

26.00 

58.30 

Eftuary  Tava           .            .            • 

25.00 

58-30 

Mouth  of  the  Hiver  Tinna 

24^30 

5845 

Eftuary  Boderia 

22.30 

58.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus 

21.40 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Vedra 

20.I0 

58.30 

Bay  of  Dunum 

20,15 

57.30 

Bay  of  Gabrantuici,  with  a  fafe  harbour 

2T.OO 

57.00 

Promontory  of  Ocellum 

21.15 

56.40 

Mouth  of  die  river  Abut 

2I.0O 

56.30 

Eftuary  Metaris 

20.3b 

55-40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Garryeiium 

21.00 

.55.20 

Prominence,  Extenfio 

21.15 

55-05 

Mouth  of  the  river  Idumania 

20.  XO 

S50^ 
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I  -  ' 

Eftuary  Jamifla  -  -  aajo     54^30 

After  which  is  the  promontory  Acantium   22.00    54.QO 

On  the  north  fide  [of  the  ifland]  are  the  NoY^NTikC« 
under  the  peniirfula.  which  beats  the  ianle  aome  withf 
litem  i  and  att(Hlg  them^  a«a  the  foUofiring  town^: 

Lucopibia  *  -  I9.C0    66.20 

Retigonium  -  •#        2o.  lO    6o.4d 

Under   (or  fomh  from  them)  afe  the  Seegotae,  and 

among  them  thefe  towns  r 

Caibantorigttm  -  «•  19.00 

Uxelum  -  -  18*30 

Corda  ...  20.00 

Trimomiiim  -    '         ,-  *  19^^00 

Ealtward  of  thefe>  and  of  a  more  northern  Ctuation  than 
the  following  people,  are  the  Damnii  :  and  their  towns 
are 

Cobnia  •  .  « 

Vanduara 

Coria  •  •  • 

Alauna 

Lindum 


59.2a 
59.20 
59.40 


20.30 

59.10 

21.40 

60.00 

21.30 

59.20 

2245 

59.20 

23.00 

5930 

33,30 

j9.o(J 

The  Gadeni  of  a  more  northern  fituation  [i.  e.  ifhan 

the  Otadeni]. 

The  Otaduni  more  to  tlft  fouth,  amoiHg  nrhoih  are 

thefe  towns : 
Curia  -  ...  20.10    59.00 

'  Bremenium  -  -        21.0^    58<45 

After  the  Dsiainii  eaftward,  but  more'north^ly,  and  in« 
dining  to  ihe  eaft  from  the  promontory  EpidhlKpi}  are 
the  Epipii. 

c  c  % 
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No.  II.    MiV  2«  KAPftNES  ^ 

Ura  KAPNONAKAI. 

Eha  KAPHNOI. 

Ka\  Jmr^simitt^i  mi  TfMvraTfi  KOPNABTOL 

KAAHAONIOI. 

^Xlv  ftVaroMJKurffOi  il  ILANTAL 

Mf«'  S(  AorOI,  CwdwWH  ToTf  KOPNATIOIS. 

Ka!  v9rlf.  ToV  A^7S{  MEPTAI. 

•T?rl/>  A  T«V  Koxn&i/fe  OTAKOMArOI,   «r«#   oTc  »cW 

T^uw        .        -        -       w         «*  y 

'Tiro^  »  roirwi  iuiTfAminfOi  f^h  OTENIKONTEr,  U  •« 

0{}ta  -  -  .    «*  »«  ^'' 

'AvaroMxwTifOi  ^i  TEHAAOI,  1^  7o\(C, 


iV  f«»tff a  T«^  9riA»Vn,  BPIFANTEZ,  s»  oTj  «*aXffif, 

*Eflri^a«OF  -                 -  m  \'         fn  f^ 

K«T»ppiXjiIo»wy  -             -  *  w 

KotXfltTOI!  -                      *  *'  •%  * 

'l<r^>ioi/  -                -  «  K^y* 

*?iyeiovyov  .                  -  m  r(^  X 

*ECrffauiw.  -            -         •  «  »5  7 


r  p.  inf.  iTf«  imrtk.  «P£ON£S. 
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N^ct  to  them  the  Ceronbs»  {;aii<l  then  eaft  from  them 

the  Creonbs  •O 
Then  the  Caekonacae. 
Next  the  Carsni.. 

The  laft  and  more  jsafterly  are  the  CoRif  abti. 
From  the  Laelamnonian  bay,  to  the  eftuary  of  Varar,  art 

the  Caledonii. 
And  ndrth  of  them  the  Caledonian  wood. 
But  more  to  the^eaft  than  they  are,  the  Camtae. 
Next  to  them  are  the  LoGi,  adjoining  to  the  Cornaitii. 
And  north  from  the  Logi  lie  the  Mertab. 

4 

South  from  the  Caledonii  are  the  VacomaCi.    whofe 

towns  are  thefe : 
Banatia  -  -  -  24.00 

Tamca  -  -  a^.oo 

The  winged  camp,  Alata  caftra  27*i5 

Tuefis  -    .  -  26.45 

South  from  them  are  the  Venicontes  to  the  weft,  and 

their  town 
Orrea  -  -  -  24.00    58.45 

To  die  eaft  the  Texali,  and  the  town 

Devana  -  -  -         2<J.tj;     59.45 

Again,  fouth  from  the  Elgovae  ^,  and  ^he  Otadeni,  and 
reaching  from  fea  to  fea,  are  the  Brigantsb,  whofe 
towns  are. 


59-30 
59.20 

59.20 
59.10 


Epiacuni 

Vinnovium 

Caturraflonium 

Calatum 

Ifurium 

Rigodunum 

Olicana 

Ebpracum 


18.30 
17.30 

20.00 
T9.OO 
20.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 


58.30 

58.fo 
5^.00 

57*30 

57.40 

57-30 
57-30 
57-ar 


ii  tatai  from  die  Pabtiiie  copjp. 
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No.  U.  AirmN  EKTH  NiSH«OM0Z. 

Tltlouxp^a  -  ^  »  yo        .IT  ^ 

OPAOTIKE2,  fV  oTj  flrc^ttf, 

Mc340>aVlOV  -  •  If   }!i         Yf    y% 

BgMJu>yi¥{pv  "  "         tr  vr  i 


Kai  AEFinN  K  NIKH*0P10E.^ 

Jew    otj  KOPITANIOI   fir  cfff  «^,j, 

AfvJw  .  -  -  tfi  yo       n  x'i 

'Pflfy»»  -  -  m  ft  x' 

ETt*  KATXETXAANOI,    £v   oTj  Wxtt^, 

'jDv^XaW  -  •  i9  -y        *n  x' 

s 

Mtr  A  2TMENOI  •,  iv  oT^  ir«Xi^, 

^2m»  -  -  m  x'  My 

K«I*  dvatTfiXutfirsfoi,    vofol   rnv   "f^ifC^  ««^£«'  %    TPI- 

NOANfES,  &y  rf«  ttoAij 

ZI«Mv  f  Swi  rot  tlfnfjLtva  lOvir^  iwiMuhonw  (^9,    ABMH* 

A««W»wy  -  -  u'  sy       n  f 

'Mof^mw  -  •  Iff  x"         M  t* 


^  ttl  HfiCm      ^  N.  S«M».      i>.¥aLi^      ii«jt|^«i«0M4  x^ 


-=^ 


Legio  sexta  victrix.  ' 

Camunlodunum  -  -     -   18.15     57*00 

Befide  theft,  about  iibfi  iv^ell-Jb^ivenfld  iboyj  sM^e  ^  Pa- 

1RSSI9  and  the  town  Fetuaria  -  20.40    50.40 

South  from  thefe  and  the  Brigantes,  hiit  t!he  n(icft  vejilen^ 
^are  fituated  the  OrdoVices;  among  whom  ai^  the 
following  towns : 

Mediolanium        i-  -  ^^*45     5^*4^ 

Brannogenium  -  i6.oo    5<$*i5 

More  to  the  eaft  than  thefe  are  the  Cornavii,  and  their 

towns, 

Deuna         - .  -  *-  18.39    55.09. 

Viroconium  -  «-         i^*45  55-45 

Next  thefe  are  the  Coritani,  and  their  towns, 

Lindum        -  -  ,-  185.40  55vf5 

Rage  .  -  18.00  ^5.30 

T}i^  the  CATTEYCHXANif  whofe  towns  jire, 

fialenae        -  -  -         20.^10    55*40 

Urolanium        -  -  -         ip.ao     55.30 

Next  thefe  are  the  Simeni^  t^eir  town  is 

Venta        -  -  -        ao.30    55.20 

And  more  eafterly,  befide  the  eftuary  Jamenfa,  are  the 

Tig^QANTEs,  .wbodCe  town  is 

Cam.»dc>lanum        -         -  -        2i.oo    55*00 

Again,  fouth  from  the  countries  before  mentioned^  but 
in  the  mqft  weftem  part,  are  the  Deiibtae,  among 

whom  are  thefe  towns : 

^  .... 

Luentinum        •  -  -        ^545    5S'^^ 

Maridii&um  <p  -        15.30    55*40 

c  c  4 
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No.  n.    T$irm  ^  aW«XiJttJrifoi  SIiVTPE£»  tv  4r  ^o^f 

B0(/XXa<9y  •  -  IT  y        ^* 

Mi5'    oS(  AOBOTMbl,   m!  ir«Aif 
ETra  ATPEBATIOI,    mm  iciui 


Mty  ^v(  etyaro)4ii(iTaht    KANTIOl,  h  cU  ^r(xns, 

PHFNbl.  Ma\  iriUi 

ToK  ^1  Ac6m7i9  BEAtAI^  nai  mtxat, 

^'TJiarra  drp/bui               -               -  »^  y         ry  yp 

Tohw  i*  dn^  iv^fJtSf  Moi  /ta^n/uCfio;  AOTPOTPITEI, 

Aoihio9                -                -  in  x'}       »C  i? 

M«^'  o!/(  ^v^jCAHMJTirroi  AOTMNONIOI,  jv  if  w^x^f, 


Oiohi0a                -                 -               A  h"^ 

»gy 

Ov&Xa            .    «                 «-                 Iff 

fj3A'» 

TafiOffii                -*                *               It 

»9i 

"'low                  -                -                  iCx' 

10  t:i 

AErinN  AETTEPA  XEBASTH    i|  x' 

*$c* 
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More  eafterlf  tkan.theie^^f«  the  SiLomB%:  whofe-toim  id*  N^.  Q; 
Bullaeum        -  •         .   •        i6«2d    55.oo. 

Next  them  are  the  Dobvmi>  and  the  town 

Corinium         -  -  -         iS.oo    54.10 

Then  the  AritrSBATii  and  the  town 
.    Nalcua  •         '         -    .  x{).oo    S4«i5 

Next  diefe^  and  In  the  moft  eaftem  pa^t,  are  the  CAsrrUt 

and  among  them  thefe  towns  : 

Londinittia  •  •  2o;oo    54.00 

^    Daruenu^  -  -  ai.oo    53*>|o 

Rutupiae        -  •  -        31-45     54-&o 

Afainy  the  Rbgni  lie  fottth  from  the  Atrebatii  and  the 

Cantiij  and  the  town 

Neomagus        •  -  -         I9«45     53-25 

Alfo  the  Belg AB  lie  fouth  from  the  Dobuni,  and  the  towns 
Ifchalts  -  -     .  16.40    53*30 

Aquae  calidae        ...     17.20    53*40. 

.  Venta  -  -  -        18.40    53.30 

« 

Sottth«weft  from  thefe  ate  the  Dybotbige$»  and  their 
town  Dunium  *  *  18.50    51*05 

Next  to  them,  in  the  moft  weftem  part,  are  the  Dvii- 
MONiii  among  whom  are  thefe  towns : 


VoUba     ,  - 

Uxela 

Tamare 

14^5 
15.00 

15.00 

52.20 

52  45 
52.15 

Ifca            -                       • 

LSGIO  SBCVtiDA  ATGVSTA 

17.30 
17.30 

5245 
52-35 

3M  AiffXm^Z* 


t  / 


To}  ^  ficpRauirara 
Tat  ^  .upTM^Tar^i  . 


III 


i  il  tJc  Tf ivofdS^  ijll^ipi  ^iv  .4u9f > 


r^«'^  T>  ^cV'»'  '^""A  ^J^*  OTHKTI£»   i^  ri  ^iCv 

4  y        ^9  y 


MTTi^n  IAO.gag^ 


A^l^f^tip)^ 


m 


Tbe  iflands  ^jacent  .to  Albion,  near  the  promontory    No.  II. 

OrcaSy  are  thefej 

The  iiland  Ocetis         <*  -        3^*4C)    ^0*45 

The  iiland  Dumna        -  -         30*00    6i.oo 

Seyond  <which  aw  the  Orcades,  dbouf  diirty  ^  niin4»er» 
liie  ttttddle  one  dT  whidilias  degrees       30*00  'tf  1.40 

And  ngmf  beypod  l(Me  is  Tffi^M^  ^  ^«ft  weftwi 


imit  ^  im4u<ji  4Hif  4egise«s 

^ 

SI94>d 

^J-P0 

the  moft  eaftem 

- 

8»*4P 

63><» 

fhe  moft  northern 

-• 

30.20 

<^3-»5 

the  moft  foudiem 

- 

30.20 

62.40 

4he«iid41e 

'^ 

3^2P 

€3^00 

1 

Bctfides  the  Trinpantes,  are  jtheie  ifland^> 

■' 

ToKapis 

- 

23.00 

54'^ 

The  ifland  Counus 

- 

24.00 

54-30 

South  from  tfie  Great^haven,  b  the  ifland  Ybctk,  ithe 
middle  of  which  has  degrees         •         f9«2o    52*20 
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COMMENTARY  on  the  preceding  Geogimpby 

^Britain. 

No.  II.  yN  giring  a  vtry  brief  Uluftiatioii  of  Pcokm/s  de- 
^  '  -  ^  fcriptipn  of  Great  Britaiiiy  we  fiiall  firft  attend  Jhim 
along  the  fea«coafts,  which  form  the  outlines  of  this 
Utarid";  aftd  then  through  the  fevend  Britiih  nations,  and 
their  towns>  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  defcription. 

L  The  nothem  fide* 

'    i«  The  Rerigonian  bay  is  Loch-Raini  fehned  by  the 
Mul  of  Galloway. 

a.  The  bay  Vidotara,  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  runs  by  Aire. 

3.  Eftuary  of  Clota,  or  Glota,  the  firth  of  Clyde. 
.  '4.  Lelannonian  bay  |  I^ocb^Finn,  formed  by  tibe  Mul 
of  Cantyre^and  part  of  Argylelhire. 

5*  Promontory  of  Epidium,  the  Mul  of  Cantyre. 

6.  The  river  Longusi  is  the  river  which  runs  up  to 
Inneilochy,  in  Lochabir. 

7*  The  river  Itys,  one  of  tlie  rivers  which  run  into  the 
fea  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Sky. 

8.  Bay  Volfas,  Loch-bay,  in  Rofsffliire. 

9.  The  river  Nabseiis,  is  the  river  ITnnabol,  in  Strath- 
niavem. 

10.  The  promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas^  Fanv 
head,  at  the  north*weft  point  of  Scotland. 

II.  The  weftem  fide,  which  lies  aloiq;  the  Iriih  and 

Vergivian  feas. 

The  Hibernian  imd  Vergivian  fea,  is  that  fea  which 
waihes  the  weftem  fide  of  Britain,  and  flows  between 

it 
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it  and  Xreltad }  and .  is  now  called  St.  Gage's  Channd,    No.  IL 
and  tlie  Iriih  Sea*      The.  peninfiila  NoTantiun»  is  idie 
Mol  of  Galloway  in  Scotland. 

X.  The  Abtarannus,  is  probably  that  fmall  riyer  which 
falls  mto  the  bay  of  GlenlHce,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Mul  of  Galloway.  From  the  Britiih  W9rds  Aber 
Avan,  the  mouth  of  a  rirer. 

2.  The  eftuary  Jena,  can  be  no  other  than  the  bay 
near  Wigtown  in  Galloway. » 

3.  The  river  Deva,  is  evidently  the  river  Dee  in  GajU 
loway,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Kirkudbright. 

4.  The  river  Novius,  is  the  river  Nith,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Scriway  Firth,  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Dumfries* 

'  5;  The  eftuary  Ituna,  is  unqueftionably  the  Solway' 
Firth,  which  now  divides  England  from  Scotland  on  the 
weft  fide. 

8.  The  eftttary  Morieambe,  is  probably,  the  bay  Into 
which  the  river  Ken.  empties  itfelf,  near  KendaL  The 
name  of  it  (as  Baxter  imagmes)  is  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tiih words  Mor  iii  Camva,  which  fignify  a  great  bending 
of  the  fea,  ^ 

7*  The  haven  of  the  Selantii,  muft  be  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ribble. 

8.  Eftuary  Belafama,  the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Merfey.  From  Bel  is  Ama,  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  ^ 

9.  Eftuary  of  Seleia,  the  firth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  flows  up  to  Chefter. 

10.  The  river  Toifobius,  is  probably  the  river  Conway. 

11.  Promontory  of  the  Cancani,  is  thought  to  be 
Brachipiilt  Point  in  Caernarvdnihire. 

*  Baxter.  Gloir.  Ant.  Brit.  p.  u  ^  Id.  p.  179. 

*  Id.  p.  $t» 

ra,  The 


r  i.  TTie  mmifh  of  tfte  titer  flftotfcr,  Mr."  Horiey  th&iki 
iir  the  mouth  of  the  riVer  Dovk ;  bttt  both  Kttter  and 
Camden  imagine  it  to  be  AberilbntB,  or  As  mondi  of 
Ae  mer  Tfllwitfa  iii>  Caafifgaitbke. « 

13.  The  rim  Tulrobins,  rs  tmiteffalfy  agreed  to  hi 
Ae  river  fyvi. 

14.  The  promontory  Oflbpitarum,  i$  evidently  St 
£favid'8-Head  in  Pembrokefiiire. 

15.  The  river  Tobius^  is  unqueftionablj  cbt  river 
Towy^  in  Caermarthenfliire* 

i^  The  river  RstoftathibiuSf  or  (a»  Baxtur  thinks  it 
ivaa  (NHgiatfUy  written)  RatoftaubiuSy  14^  the  river  WjiSy 
derived  from  Rot  ei  Tav^  the  courfe  of  a  river.  ^ 

17^  The  eftuary  Sabriana,  is  die  noUe  river  9tevem, 
derived  from,  its  BritUb  name  Havriany  whicli  ie  Haa^ 

rian,  the  queen  of  rivers.  ^ 

18.  The  eftuary  Vexab,  itf  probably  tlie  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Brent,-  in  Somierfeffiure. 

rp.  The  promontory  of  Hercules,  is  Hartland  Rrihfi 
in  the  weft  comer  of  Devonfhire. 

20.  The  promontory  Antivefteum,  or  Bolerium,  is 
either  cape  CornwaT  or  the  Land's-end;  perhaps  called 
Antwefterium,  from  the  Britifli  words  An  diUe2  Tif, 
which  (ignify  the  Land*s-end  (  Bolerium,  from  Bel  e  riufl 
the  head  of  a  promontory.  * 

21.  The  promontory  Ocrinum,  is.  undoubtedly  the 
Lizard  point  in  Cornwall  probably  called  Ocriniunny 
from  Och  Rhen,  a  high  promontory  }  and  as  the  Britons 
kept  poflefiion  of  Comwal  fo  long,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  prefent  name  of  that  promontory,  the  Lir 
zard,  is  alfo  of  Britifli  derivation,  from  Lis-ard,  a  lofty 

^  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  376.  Baxter.  GIoiT.  Ast.  Bnt.  aoo.  CankU 
BaL  77s.        *  Baxter^  p.  aoo.        ^  Id.  p.  ao6.      >  Td.  p.  19. 36. 

i 

II  projeftion. 


JLinPilTDlX. 


Sl9 


piiqwSkUm^     Hdcv  enift  7tctem/8  4e!fe«>f^t]dtf  elf   die   Kb*  SI 
weftem  coaft  of  Britsun.  ^ 


m.  A  deffcri^on  of  &«  neftt  fide,  tjritig  to>C^2trd^  di^ 
foutby  boundect  by  the  Brttifli  ocean  (now  commonly 
called  the  Englifh  Channel),  next  after  the  prdmoiK 
tory  Ocrinum  or  Lizard. 

im  The  montb  of  the  titer  Ceriion,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Fadmottth-haren  v  fo  called  from  the  Britifti  word  Gencu, 
a  mouth;  and  of  which  there  is  ftill  fome  veHige  i]» d»e 
name  of  a  neighbouring  town,  Tregonny.  ^ 

2.  The  river  Tamarus  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name, 
being  called  Tamar,  from  Tam  a  rav,  gende  river ;  and 
Its  mouth  is  Plymouth-haven.  ^ 

3.  The  river  Ifaca,  or  radier  Ifca,  is  the  river  Ex, 
which,  paffing  Exeter,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Exmduth. 

4.  The  river  Alaenus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Ax, 
and  its  mouth  Ax-mouth.  It  was  perhaps  called  Alaenus/ 
froin  A  lalin  iii^  the  full  river. ' 

Great-haven,  or  Portus  Magnus,  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed to  be  Portsmouth  ;  but  that  is  either  a  miftake,«  ds 
its  fituation  does  not  agree  with  the  order  in  which 
Ptolemy  proceeds  from  weft  to  eaft,  or  fome  carelefs 
tranfcriber  hath  placed  it  before  the  river  Tre&nton  by 
miftake.  This  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
bable. 

6.  The  river  Trefanton,  is  n)oft  probably  the  river 
Teft,  which  falls  into  Southampton  bay. 

7.  The  New-haven,  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofes  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rottiar,.  near  Rye ;  but 
both  Camden  and  Baxter  make  it  the  fame  with  Porrtfs 
licmanis,  or  Lime  in  Kent,  now  a  fmall  viQage^  but  in 


^  Baxter,  p»  i^ 


>  IA4  p.  77.     Ctm^  JMu  p.  x6. 
^  Jdft  p.  10. 


the 
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No.  II*   ^^  Roman  tim^a  a  foa-pozt|  ^  a  plaee  of  cooiidenMv 
note, " 

8«  The  promontory  Cantium  is  untterfally  agreed  to 
be  the  .North  Foreland  in  Kent,  wh^re  Ptolemy's  djefcrip- 
tion  of  the  fouth  coafts  of  Britain  terminates. 

IV.  Defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth 
eaft,  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  after  the  pro* 
montory  Taryidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 

1.  Promontory  Vervedrum,  Strathy-head,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

2.  Promontory  Birubium,  Dungfby  head,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

—   jr-The  river  Ila,  empties  itfelf  into  a  bay  near  Nofc* 
head. 

4*  Ripa  Alta,  Ord-head,  in  Sutherland. 
j^.  River  Loxa,  the  river  Loth  in  Sutherland. 
€.  The  eftuary  Vara,  is  the  firth  of  Tayne  in  Suther* 
land. 
'  7.  The  eftuary  Tua,  is  Cromarty ^'*t)r  Murray  firth. 

8.  The  river  Celnius,  is  the  river  Spay,  in  die  (hire  of 
'£lgih:   . 

9.  The  promontory  Taizalum,  is  Kynaird-head,  near 
Fraferburgh,  in  Buchan. 

10.  The  nver  Diva,  is  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen. 

11.  The  eftuary  Tava,  is  the  firth  of^Tay. 

12.  The  river  Finna,  is  the  river  Eden  m  Fife. 

13.  The  eftuary  Boderia,  or  firth  of  Forth  in  Scot- 
land. 

14.  The  river  Alaunus,  Horfley  fuppofes,  is  the  Tweed, 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  think  it  is  the  river  Alne  in 
Northumberland;  and  their  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the 
afiinity  of  the  names.  ° 

'^  Horfley,  p.  374.    Camden,  p.  %sS'  *  ftucter,  p.  149. 
^  Honfley,  p.  364^    Csmdeny  p.  1093.    Baxknp.  ii. 

15-  The 
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15.  The  river  Vedra.     Horfley  difiers  in  his  opinion 

about  this  river  alfo  from  Camden  and  Baxter ;  he  fttp- 

pofing  it  to  be  the  river  Tyne,  and  thiey  the  river  Were.  ^ 

,16.  The  bay  of  Dunumi  is  moil  probably  the  bay  at 

the  month  of  the  river  Tees. 

17.  The  bay  of  Gabrantuici,  is  evidently  Burlington 
bay,  on  die  coaft  of  Yorkfhire. 

18.  The  promontory  Ocellum,  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  Spum-head ;  and  Mr.  Baxter,  with  great  probability; 
thinks  the  nanfie  is  derived  from  the  Britiih  word  Ochel, 
lofty*  There  is  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  Scotland  called 
Ocelli-mons,  Ochill«hiUs,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

19.  The  river  Abus,  is  unqueftionably  the  Humiber. 

20.  The  eftuary  Metaris,  is  the  Wafces  between  Nor- 
folk and  Lincolnfhire,  called  Bofton-deep. 

21.  The  river  Garyenum,  is  the  river  Yare^  and  its 
n^outh  is  at  Yarmouth. 

22.  The  Prominence,  is  perhaps  Eaftonroefs,  on  the 
coaft  of  Suffolk. 

23.  The  river  Idumania,  is  probably  the  river  Black- 
water  in  Effex. 

24.  The  eftuary  Jamefla,  or  as  it  ought  rather  to  h^ve 
been  written,  Tameffa,  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  probably  fo  called  from  the  Britifh  words  Tarn 
ife,  a  troop  or  colle£lion  of  waters. 

25.  The  promontory  Cantium,  is  the  north  l^oreland  in 
Kent,  >irhere  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Bri- 
tain ends.  We  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  there  ar^  feveral 
confpicuous  promontories,  coiiiiderable  rivers  and  commo- 
dious harbours^  both  on  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  coafts  of 
Britain,  which  are  wholly  omitted  by  Ptolemy.  This 
might  be  owing  to  his  defe£live  information,  or  the  im- 
perfeS:  knowledge  ^hich  the  Romans  ftill  had  of  the 


°  BorHejf  p.  37 7.    Camden,  p.  944.    Baxter,  p.  136. 
V  Baxter,  p.  z86.  ^  Id.  pi  %%%» 


WOUIU 


DO 


country, 
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No.  II.  country  I  or  becaufe  thefe  places  were  Httle  freqiiented  at 
that  time.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  many^  per- 
haps all,  the  names  of  riversj  promontories,  and  other 
places,  are  fignificant  in  the  ancient  Britlih  tongue  \  a  proof 
that  the  Romans  did  not  ufually  impofe  new  names  upoo 
places,  but  adopted  and  latinized  the  old  ones ;  and  that 
they  regarded  and  frequented  thofe  places  moft,  which 
had  been  moft  regarded  and  frequented  by  the  Britiib  na- 
tions. This  will  appear  ftill  more  evident,  from  a  very 
ftiort  furvey  of  thefe  nations,  with  their  chief  tovtrns,,  in 
the  fame  order  in  which  they  are  named  by  Ptokmy., 

That  part  of  Britain  which  was  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  following  tw;enty- 
two  Britifh  nations : 

I.  The  Navantx,  near  the  peninfula  called  Novantum, 
now  the  Mul  of  Galloway,  poiTefled,  according  to 
Camden,  the  countries  of  Galloway,  Carrift,  Kyle,,  and 
Cunningham.  Baxter  fuppofes  they  were  called  Npuantx, 
Aom  the  Britifli  words  Now  hent,  new  inhabitant, 
and  that  they  had  come  originally  from  the  neighbour- 
ing coaft  of  Ireland,  He  further  obferves,  that  their 
more  modem  name  of  Gallowedians,  alfo  implies  that 
they  were  ftrangers^.  Their  towns  were, 
I.  Lucopibia,  or,  as  Baxter  thinks  it  (hould  have  been 

written,  Lukoikidion,  is  of  the  fame  fignification  widi 

Candida  Cafa  in  Latin,   and  Whithern  in  Saxon,  and 

was  moft  probably  the  fame  place ;  and  that  it  derived  its 
.  name  from  a  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celts  of  white-wafhing 

their  chief  bi!lildings. ' 

2*  Religonium,  or,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  iniagine  it 

was  written,  Beregonium,  they  fuppofe  was  Bargeny  in 

Carria. « 

'  Camden,  p.x  z  99.  Baxter,  p.  1 84.   *  Camden,  p.  x  aoo.  Baxter,  p.65. 
^  Camden,  p.  1303.     Baxter,  p.  40. 
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IIv  The  Selgor»  inhabited  Nithfdaie,    Annandale,    and    N<y.  It. 
Efkdale,    along   the   fliores   of  Solway   firth,    which 
ftill  retains  their  name,  derived  from  Sail  go,  fait  fea  ". 
Their  towns  were, 

I 

1.  Carbantorigum,  which  Horfley  places  at  Bardanna, 
on  the  river  Nith)  above  Dumfries,  and  Camden  at  Cafer- 
laverock,  below  it,  was  probably  fituated  where  Dam- 
fries  now  (lands,  or  a  little  below  it. .  The  name  feeras. 
to  be  derived  from  Caer  vant  o  rig,  a  town  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Baxter  is  certainly  miftaken  in  placing 
it  at  Melrofs.  * 

2.  Uxehim  is  placed,  both  by  Horfley  and  Baxter,  at 
Caerlaverock  i  and  what  render^s  this  the  more  probable 
is,  that  the  two  names^  Uxelum  and  Caerlaverock^  feezn 
to  be  derived  from  Britifli  words  which  fignify  the  fame 
thing,  viz.  a  town  near  the  fea-coaft.  ^ 

3.  Corda  being  fituated  further  to  the  north-weft  than 
the  other  towns  of  the  Selgovae,  it  is  thought  to  have 
ftood  on  the  banks  of  Loch-^ure,  out  of  whieh  the  river 
Neith  fprings.  * 

4.  Tremanteum  was  probably  fituated  where  Aiman 
now  ftands. 


III.  The  Damnii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clydef- 
dale,  and  they  feem  to  have  poflefled  alfo  fome  places 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Lenox  and  Stirlmg- 
(hire  *.    Their  towns  were, 

i.  Colonia,  which  cannot  be  Coldingham  in  the  Mers, 
as  Camden  and  Baxter  conje£lured,  becaufe  that  is  at 
too  great  a  diftance,  and  belonged  to  another  nation. 

«  Camden,  p.  ii^4«  Baxtef,  p.»i5.         *  Horfley,  p.  366.  Cam- 
deny  p.i  1197*.     Baxter,  p.  67.         ^  Horfley,  p.  378.    Baxter,  p.»56. 
»  Camien,  p.  1197.     Bixfer,  p.  67.     Horfley,  p.  367. 
*  Camden,  p.  22^09'. 
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No.  II.  I^  ^*  "'^^'f^  probable  that  it  was  (ititated  at  or  near  La-' 
nerky  the  fliire  town  of.  Clydefdale.  ^ 

2.  Vanduara ;  as.  this  town  was  coniiderably  to  the 
nordi-weft  of  Colonial  it  was  moft  probably  at  or  near 
Paifley,  where  Mr.  Horiley  places  it.  ^ 

3*  Coria  or  Curia.  The  conjectures  about  the  fitua^ 
tion  of  this  place  are  various  and  doubtful ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  that  of  Mr.  Baxter  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable, 
who  places  it  at  Kirkintilloch,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
upon  the  wall,  about  fix  miles  from  Glafgow.' 

4*  Alauna,  Mr.  Horfley  contends,  was  fituated  neat 
Falkirk,  upon  the  Roman  wall,  at  a  place  called  Came- 
lon,  where  there  are  ftill  fome  veftiges  of  a  Roman  town; 
while  Mr.  Baxter  is  equally  pofitive,  that  it  was  where 
Stirling  now  ftands  ^.    Let  the  reader  determine. 

5.  Lindum,  both  in  the  found  and  fignification  of  its 
name,  bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  Linlithgow,  that 
it  is  moft  probably  the  fame  place,  though  its  fituation 
doth  not  exa&ly  agree  with  that  afligned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  is  hr  from  being  correA  in  that  particular.  ^ 

6.  Vi^loria,  Camden  fuppofes  may  be  the-  ancient 
Britifli  town  mentioned  by  Bede,  called  Caer  Guidi, 
and  fituated  in  Inch-keith,  a  finall  iiland  in  the  firth  of 
Forth.  Baxter  contends  eameftly  for  Ardoch  in  Strath- 
earn  ;  while  Horfley  prefers  Abemethy  '•  A  proof  that 
it  is  now  impoifible  to  difcorer,  with  certainty,  where 
this  place  was  fituated, 

IV.  The  Gadeni.  We  can  hardly  fuppofe,  with  Cam- 
den, that  this  people  poflefied  fo  lai|;e  a  tnSt  of 
country  as  all  Tiriotdale,    Twedale,  Mers,  and  the 


•Horfley,  p.  377.  «  Baxter,  p.  95.  •  Hflcfley, 

Baxter,  p.  zj.  ^  Baxter,  p.  253.  *  Camden,  p.zt9o. 

(  Camden,  p.xz9o«    Baxter,  p.  a49«     Hoiiley,  p.  37s. 
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Lothians ;  fince  Ptolemy  bath  not  mentioned  fo  muth  No.  11. 
as  one  town  within  their  territories.  It  is  more  pro- 
.  bable  that  they  were  but  a  fmall  nation,  inhabiting  the 
mod  defert  and  mountainous  parts  of  Tiviotdale  and 
Northumberland.  Baxter  imagines  their  name  is  de- 
rived fr9m  the  ^ntifli  word  Gadaii,  which  fignifies  to 
fly )  for  which  they  probably  had  their  own  reafons.  ^ 

V.  The  Otadeni  feem  to  have  poiTeiSred  the  fea-coaft.from 
the  river  Tyne  northward  to  the  Forth.  .  The  name, 
of  this  people  is  fo  difFetently  written,  and  the  con- 
jectures about  its  derivation  are  fo  variousi  that  we 
can  arrive  at  no  certainty  about  it.  ^  Their  towns 
weire, 

1.  Curia  or  Coria,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Corbridge 
in  Northumberland,  by  Camden  and  Baxter;  but  Mr. 
Horfley  imagines  it  was  fituated  much  further  north, 
tnoft  probably  at  Jedburgh,  and  fufpe£ts  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Gadexii.  ^ 

2.  Brimenium,  is  undoubtedly  Ruchefter  in  Northum- 
berland, near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  an  altar  having 
been  found  at  that  place  with  the  naniie  Bremenium  upon  it. 
Baxter  derives  its  name  from  thefe  Britifh  words,  Bre  man 
iii>  which  fignify  a  town  upon  a  hill  near  a  river,  which  is 
agreeable  both  to  its  fituation  and  prefent  name.  \ 

All  thefe  five  Britifh  nations,  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  feem 
to  have  had  one  common  name,  and  to  have  been  called 
Maseatse ;  as  all  the  Britifli  nations  beyond,  or  to  the 
north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  though  no  fewer  than 
twelve,  were  alfo  called  by  the  common  name  of  Cale- 
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No.  II.  donitins.  «  The.  two  moft  confiderable  bodies  ci  the 
<<  people  of  that  ijland  (fays  Dion»  fpeaking  of  Britain), 
^f  and  to  which  almoft  all  the  re;ft  relate,  are  the  Cale- 
*^  donians  and  the  Maaeatae.  The  latter  dwell  near  the 
<^  great  wall  that  divides  the  ifland  ihto  two  parts ;  the 
•^  others  live  beyond  them  "\"  As  there  was  no  parti- 
cular nation  near  either  of  the  walls  called  Maaeatacj  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  general  name  for  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  walls ;  as  the  Caledonians  comprehended  all  the 
nations  beyond  them.  This  country,  between  the  walls, 
was  never  long  together  in  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the 
Romans;  being,  from  time  to  time,  difputed  with  them 
by  the  natives,  with  the  afliftance  of  their  neighbours  the 
Caledonians.  This  is  the  true  reafon  that  there  were  fo 
few  Roman  towns  and  ilations  in  this  exteniive  trafl, 
efpecially  in  the  eaft  fide  of  it,,  except  upon  or  near  the 
walls.  As  this  country  of  the  five  nations  of  the  Maseatx 
was  not  very  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  a  very 
brief  illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  it  hath  been 
thought  fufficient ;  and, as  the  reader  hath  already  feen  a 
more  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  Britiih  na^ 
tions  who  dwell  to  the  fouth  of  Severus's  wall,  in  the  firft 
fe£tion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  the  fame  bre- 
vity will  be  ©bferved  in  that  part  of  our  commentary  on 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  which  relates  to  them. 

VI.  The  Brigantes,  who  were,  on  feveral  accounts, 
the  mod  confiderable  nation  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
poflefTed  part  of  Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, Wcftmorland,  Lancafhire,  and  Torkfliire". 
Their  towns  were  thefe : 

I.  Epiacum,  Mr.  Camden  imagines,  may  have  been  at 
Elchefter,  on  the  river  Derwent :  Mr.  Horfley  rather,  in- 
clines for  Hexham,  in  Northumberland  :  and  Mr.  Baxter 

"^  Dion,  I.  76.  p.  866.  '^  See  Chap«  UL 

fuppofes 
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fuppofes  It  was  originally  written  Pepiacum,  and  places    No.IL 
it  at  Papcaftle  in  Cumberland  °,     Non  lioftrum  eft  tantas 
cohiponere  lites. 

2.  Vinovium,  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have  been  at 
Binchefter  on  the  Vere,  in  the  biflioprick  of  Durham.  ^ 

3.  Coturraftonium,  is  unqueftioiiably  Cattarick,  near 
Richmond  in  Yorkfliire.  ** 

4.  Calatum,  is  placed  by  Horfley  at  Appleby,  and  by 
Baxter  at  Kirkbythore,  in  Weftmorland.  But  both  the 
name^  and  the  relative  fituation  affigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy, 
might  incline  us  to  place  it  in  or  near  the  Galaterium 
nemus,  now  the  forefl:  of  Gaiters  in  Torkihire. ' 

5^.  Ifurium,  is  unqueftionably  Alburrow,  near  Bur- 
rOwbridge.  tt  probably  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
its  fituation  on  the  river  tJre ;  and  though  it  is  now  a 
fmall  village,  it  feems  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of 
the  Brigantes ;  being  called,  both  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus, and  in  Ravennas,  Ifurium  Brigantum. ' 

6.  Rigodunum,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Ribchefter   in   Lancafhire ;    but  Horfley  prefers    Man- 

xhefter  or  Warrington.  * 

7.  Olicana,  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  atllkley,  oh 
the  river  Wherfey  in  Yorkfliire.  * 

8/  Eboracum,  is  unqueftionably  York,  a  place  of  great 
renown  and  fplendour  in  the  Roman  times.  Here  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Legio  fexta  Viftrix,  or  the  fixth  legion, 
furnamed  theyi£toriou&;  implying  that  York  was  the 
ftated  head-quarters  of  this  legion,  which  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  continued  in 
it  till  near  the  time  of  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans.  ^ 

^  Camden,  p.  955.  Horfley,  p.  367.  Baxter,  p.  193. 

P  Horfley,  P.37S.    Camden,  p.  945-  Baxter,  p.  %S3* 

*»  Horfley,  p.399.  Camden,  p.9ai.    ^  Horfley,  p.365.  Baxter,  p.59, 

» Horfleyip.371.  Camden,  p.375-  Baxter,  p.i4i. 

*  Camden,  p.974.  Baxter,  p.  203.  Horfley,  p.  375. 

*  Camden,  p. 867.  Horfley,  p.373-  Baxter,  P.X87.     »  Horfley,  p.'79. 
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No«  II.  9'  Camunlodttnttm,  is  placed,  by  Horiley,  at  Giedand^ 
on  the  river  Calder  in  TorkQiire ;  but  Camden  and  Baxter 
place  it  near  Almonbury,,  about  fix  miles  from  Halifax, 
on  the  fame  river t.  At  both  thefe  places  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found,  and  there  are  ftill  vifible  veftiges  of 
walls  and  ramparts. 

Vn.  The  Parifi  feem  to  have  been  a  very  fmall  nation, 
inhabiting  Holdemefs,  and  fome  other  parts  in  the 
£aft-riding  of  Torkihire,  about  the  well-havened  bay, 
probably  Burlington  bay.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  they 
were  tlve  Ceangi,  or  herdfmen,  of  the  Brigantes ;  and 
that  their  country  was  called  Paiir  Ifa,  the  Low  pafture; 
and  themfelves  Parife,  from  Poriiys,  herdimen  *.  Their 
only  town  was, 

X.  Pituariaj  about  the  fituation  of  which  our  anti- 
quaries are  much  divided  in  their  opinions.  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks  it  Ihould  have  been  written  Picuaria,  expreifive  of 
the  employment  of  its  inhabitants,  and  places  it  at  Pok* 
lington.  Mr.  Horiley  mentions  Wighton  or  Brugh,  and 
Mr.  Camden  three  other  places  *•  Perhaps  Patrington  in 
Holdernefs  is  the  moft  probable,'  from  the  name,  the  fitua- 
tion, and  other  circumftances. 

Vni.  The  Ordovices  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North  Wales  ^.    Their  towns  were, 

I.  Mediolanum,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fituated  at  Maywood,  in  Montgomeryfhire  ;  where 
Mr.  Baxter  fays  thefe  was  an  ancient  Britiih  town  called 
Caer  Megion,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland.  ^ 

a.  Brannpgenium,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Worcefter,  fuppofing  that  fome  tranfcriber  had  committed 

y  Horiley,  p.366.  Camden,  p.  855;  Baxter,  p.  6 ».    *  Baxter,  p.  i9Z« 
■  &xter,  p.  191.     Horfley,  p.  347.     Camdea,  p.  887.  891. 
*SitChap.III.   «  Horfley, p.37i.  Camden, P.78X.  Baxter, p.  173. 
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a  miftdce  in  dBgnii^  it  to  the  Ord^oee,  from  whofe    No.  IL 
country  Worcefter  is  too  remote.     Mr.  Horfley  places  it 
near  I^nOow^  which  might  belong  to  the  OrdoTices.  ^ 

IX  The  Comayii  were^  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Warwickfliire,  Worcefterftiire, 
Staffordihire,  Shroplhire,  and  Chefliire ;  to  which 
Mr.  Horfley  thinks  may  be  added  part  of  Derbyfhire.  e 
Their  towns  were, 

•I.  Deuna  or  Deonna,'  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to 
be  Weft  Chefter.    Here  Ptolemy  fubjoiiis  Legio  vicefima 
ViSrix,  or  the  twentieth  legion,  called  the  Viftoribus ; 
implying  that  this  place  was  the  ftated  head-quarters  of 
that  legion.     This  legion  came  into  Britain'  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
queft  of  this  iOand,  and  in  many  important  works  and 
expeditions  in  diffi?rent  parts  of  it.      There  is  abundant 
eridence  that  the  ftated  head-quarters  of  this  legion  was  at 
Weft  Chefter^  which  was  a  place  of  great  confideration 
in  thefe  times,  and  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  a  Ito- 
man  colony.  Tliough  the  twentieth  legion  continued  more 
than  two  centuries  in  Britain,  it  feems  to  have  left  it.  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans.' 

2.  Viroconium,  or  Uriconium,  was  (ituated  at  Wroxeter 
in  Shropftiire,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Severn,  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewfbury ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  At  Wroxeter 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  the  veftiges  of 
the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Uriconium  are  ftill  vifible.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  neighbouring  ^mountain,  called 
the  Wreken,  derives  its  name  from  Uriconium,  ^ 

^  Camden,  p.  6%%*     Baxter,  p*  45*  Horfley,  p-  365* 

^  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  598*  Horfley,  p.  368. 
^  Camden,  p.  667.     Horfley,  p.  83. 

s  Horfley,  p.  4x9.    Baxter,  p.  a49.  Camden,  p.  6s $• 
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No.  II.    X.  The  Coritani  were,  according  to  Camden,  :die  an- 
'      cient  inhabitants  of  Northamptonfhire,  Leicefterfliire, 
Rutlandfhire,  Lincolnihire,  Nottinghattfliire,  and  Der- 
byfhire  **.     But  other,  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that 
their  country  was  not  fo  extenfire.     Their  towns  were, 

1 .  Lindum,  which  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  Lincoln, 
which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  con- 
fideration  in  thefe  times.  Baxter  is  finguiar,  and  pro- 
bably wrong  in  his  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Londlnium 
in  which  fo  many  of  the  Romans  were  flain  by  the  Bri- 
tons, in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia.  * 

2.  Rage,  or  Ratae,  is  acknowledged  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries to  have  been'  fituated  where  Leicefter  now  ftandsj 
where  feveral  Roman  antiquities  have  been  difcovered.  ^ 

XI.  The  Catycuclani  were,  according  to  Camden,  tl^ 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Buckinghamihire,  Bedfordfiiirei 
and  Hertfordfhire ;  to  which,  Mr.  Horiley  conjeftures, 
all  Huntingdonfhire,  and  part  of  Northanfiptonfliire, 

.   fhould  be  added  K    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Salenx,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Salndy,  near  Bigglefwade,  in  Bedfordfliire ; 
^here  feveral  Roman  antiquities  hare  been  found.  *" 

2.  Urolanium,  or  Verulamium,  is  univerfally  agreed 
to  have  been  fituated  near  St.  Albans,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Caflibelinus,  which  was  taken  by 
Julius  Caefar.  It  became  a  municipium,  or  free  city^ 
and  a  place  of  great  confideration  in  the  Roman  times. 
The  prefent  town  of  St.  Albans  arofe  out  of  its  ruins. " 

XII.  The  Simeni,  or  Iceni, '  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes,  were 
the  ancient  inhabitants.of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 

'^  Camdeny  p*5Xi.     Horfliey»  p.  368. 

^  Camden^  p*569.     Horiley,  P.37X.     Baxter,  p.  153. 

*  Camden,  p.  537.     Horfley,  p.  375.     Baxter,  p.  aoo. 

^ See  Chap. in.  ■''Camden,  p.  3  J9.  Horfley,  p. 375.  Baxter,  p.  107. 

'^  Camden,  p.  35X.    Horfley,  p. 378.     Baitter,  p.»45- 

{hire. 
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(hire,  and  Hunttagdonfliire ;    but  Mr.  Horfley  ima-    No.  IL 
gines  their  territories  were  not  fo  extenfive°/   Their 
town  was, 

Venta,  which  was  fituated  at  Cafter  upon  the  river 
Tare,  about  three  miles  from'  Norwich,  where  there  are 
ftill  fome  faint  veftiges  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Iceni. 
As  Venta  was  the  name  of  feyeral  Britifh  towns,  fuch 
as  Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Silurum,  Venta  Icenorum, 
our  antiquaries  have  been  at  much  pains  to  difcoVer 
the  derivation  of  that  word.  Mr-  Baxter*s  conjeCkure 
feems  moft  probable,  who  fuppofes  it  is  derived  from 
Wend,  or  Went,  which  "fignifies  head  or  chief.  For  it 
is  pbfervable  that  all  the  towns  which  were  named 
Venta,  were  the  capitals  or  chief  towns  of  the  nations  to 
whom  they  belonged.  P 

XIII.  The  Trinonantes,  or  Trinovantes,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mid- 
dlefex  and  Effex^.  But,  if  Ptolemy,  is  not  miftaken, 
their  territories  were  not  fo  extenfive  in  his  time,  as 
London  did  not  then  belong  to  them.  Their  town 
was, 

Camudolaniim,  which  is  placed,  by  fome  of  our  anti- 
quaries, at  Colchefter ;  but  by  others,  more  juftly,  at 
Maiden  j  was  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  a  Britifh  prince 
of  confiderable  power  ^  Soon  after  the  conqueft  of  this 
part  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  a  colony,  confifting 
chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  was 
planted  at  Camudolanum,  A.D.  52 ;  and  by  their  wealth 
and  induftry  it  foon  became  a  place  of  great  magnificence. 
But  its  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  it  was 

"^  See  Chap.  III.  p  Camden,  p.  460.  Horfley^  p.  378.  Baxter,  p.»37, 
*>  Camden,  p.  363.  '  Talbot,  Stillingflect,  Baxter. 

quite 
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No.  ll.    quite  deftroyed  by  the  Britons  ia  their  great  rerolt, 
-*  A.D.  6i.» 

XIV.  The  Demettt  were,  according  to  Camden,  Ac 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caermarthenihire,  CardiganfhirCf 
and  Pembrokefhire ;  to  which  Baxter  thinks  (houtd 
be  added,  Brecknockfhirjg  and  Radnorfliire^  Their 
towns  were, 

I.  Luentinum,. which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  or  near  Lhan-Dewi-Brevi|  in  Cardiganfliire ;  where, 
in  a  field  called  Caer  Ceftlib,  or  Caftlefield,  Roman  coins 
and  bricks  are  fometimes  found. " 

a.  Maridunum  is  believed  to  have  been  fituated  where 
Caermarthen  now  Hands.  * 

XV.  The  Silnres  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Heref6rd(hire,  Radnorfhire,  Breck- 
nopkfhire,  Monmoutblhire,  and  Glamorganfliire^.  Their 
town  was, 

Bullxum,  which  is  placed,  by   Camden,  at  Bualkt 
in  Brecknockfliire ;  by  ^  Baxter,  at  Caer  I4iyli  ia  da- 
morganfliire ;  and  by  Horiley  at  or  near  U£k  in  Mon- 
mouthihire  *.     A  proof  that  its  real  fituarion  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.    It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  that  Ptolemy 
makes  no  mention  of  Venta  Silurum,  and  Ifca  Silunxm, 
which  unqueftionably  belonged  to  the  Silures,  and  were 
places  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times.      The  former 
of  thefe  was  fituated  at  Caer-went,  about   four  miles 
from  Chepftow ;   and  the  latter  at  Caerleon  upon  the 
Ufk,  in  Monmouthfiiire.      It  is  ftill  more  furprifing  that 
he  places  the  head-quarters  of  the  fecond  legion  at  Ifca 

'  Camden^  p.  4X5>     Horiley^  p.  445. 
<  See  Chap*  III.     Camdea^  p.  743.     Baxtery  p.  j6%» 
**  Camden^  p*  769.    Baxter,  p.  159. 
-  ^  Camden*  p.  744.    Horfley*  p*  37a*  ^  CamdeOf  p.  68jk 

'  Camden,  p.  703.    Baxter,  p.  56*    Horiley,  p.  365. 

Damno- 
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»- 

DamnohioTum,  of  Exeter^  which  were  certainly  at  Ifca    Nq^  jj^ 
Silunim.    This  is  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  unaccount* 
able  blunder  id  Ptolemy's  defcription  of  Britain. 

XVI.  The  Dobuni  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Gloucefterfhire,  and  perhaps  Oxford(hire^  Their 
town  waSy   ' 

^   Corinium,  which  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
\  Cirencefter,  in  Gloucefterfhire. »» 

XVII.  The  Attrebatii>  according  to  Camden,  inhabited 
Berkfliirej  but  Baxter  thinks  that  Berkfliire  belonged 
to  die  IMbroci,  a  Britiih  people  mentioned  by  Csefar ; 
and  that  OxfordOiire  was  the  country  of  the  Attrebatii*  ^ 

.  Their  town  was, 

Nalcua,  or  Calcua,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  Calleva  in  the  Itinerary.  But  bur 
antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its 
fituation.  Mr.  Horfley  labours  to  proye^  from  many  cir- 
cumftancesi  that  it  .was  fituated  at  Silchefber  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  but  near  the  confines  of  Berkfliire ;  while  Mr. 
Camden,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  indeed  all  our  other  janti« 
quaries,  except  Dr.  Gale,  place  it  at  Wallingford  in  Berk- 
fliire. '  The  controverfy  is  not  of  fuch  importance  as*  to 
juftify  our  fwelling  this'fliort  commentary  with  an  exami- 
nation of  their  feveral  arguments. 

XVin.  The  Cantii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent, 
aad  perhaps  ofa  part  of  Middlefex^  Their  towns  were, 

f .  Londinium^  fince  become  the  capital  of  the  Britifli 
empire,  and  one 'of  the  moft  famous  cities  in  the  worlds 
for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  its  prodigious 

*  See  Cliap.  ni.    Camden,  p.  967. 
^  Camden^  p.  %%\*    Horfley,  p.  369.     Baxter,  p.  89. 

*  Camdeoy  p.  159.    Baxter,  p.  %i* 
^  Horfley,  p.45S.  C8iiideO|p.z63.  Baxter,  p.6Xa   ^SeeCkap.  HI. 

commerce. 
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Na.  II*  commerce,  and  the  great  number  and  wealth  of  its  dti^ 
sens.  It.feems  to  bive  behmged  origmally  to  the  Trino* 
vantesy  and  it  is  hot  known  how  or  when  it  caans  into  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Cantii.  Some  even  imagine  that  it  was 
a  miftake  in  Ptolemy  in  afcribing  it  to  that  people ;  or 
that  the  Londinium  of  his  time  ftood  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Thames. ' 

2.  Daruertum,  or  Danrernum^  is  evidently  Canterbury. 

3.  Rutupis,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  Richburrow,  near  Sandwich ;  which  was  the  ufual 
landing-place  of  the  Romans  from  the  continent. « 

XIX.  The  Regni  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Suvrey 
and  Suflex,  and  perhaps  of  part  of  Hampfiiire  \  Their 
town  was, 

Neomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  which  is  generally  placed 
at  Woodcote  in  Surrey;  though  Mr.  Baxter  and  feme 
other  antiquaries  contend  for  Ravenfbum  in  Kent.  * 


XX.  The  Bdgas  inhabited  Wikihiw,  Som|srfet(htie,.  and 
part  of  Hampfiiire  \    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Ifcales,  which  is  generally  placed  at  Hchefter  in 
Somerfetfhire. 

2.  Aquse  Calidae,  is  evidently  the  Bath  in  Somerfetihire, 
which  was  very  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters  in  the 
Roman  times,  as  appears  from  the  many  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, which  have  been  there  difcovered.  > 

3.  Venta,  or  Venta  Belgarum,  is  fuppofed,  with  good 
reafon,  to  have,  been  fituated  where  the  city  of  Winchefter 
now  ftands. « 

f  Dr.  Gale  Itim  Ant.  «Camdcn,  p.  244.  Horflcy,  p.r 3.  Baxter,p.ao5. 

'  Camden^  p.  179.     Horfley,  p.  375. 

"Camdcn,p.i9a.  Horflcy,p.373.  BaxtWjp.igj.  SfomAnt.Cant.p.a4. 

*^  See  Chap.  III.  'Horfley,  p.  3*3. 

"»  Camden,  p.  138.     Horfley,  p.  378. 

XXI.  The 
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XXI*  The  Dunotriges  were  the  ancient  inhabltaiHs  of   No.  II. 

Dorfetfliire^    Then:  town  wa^, 

Dunium^  which  is  fuppofed,  by  Camden,  to  have  flood 
where  Dorchefter  now  ftands.  Mr.  Baxter  places  it  on  the 
fummit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  there  is  a  ditch  and 
bulwark,  now  called  Maiden-caftle ';  while  Mr.  Horfley 
thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Eggeirton-hill.  • 

XXII.  The  Dumnonii  were  the  ancient  pofleflbrs  of  De- 
vonihire  and  Cornwall,,  and,  as  fome  think,  of  a  part 
of  Somerfetihire  '.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Voliba,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter, 
at  Grampound ;  but  Horfley  thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Lift 
withiell^  1 

2.  Uxela  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr.  Camden,  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Lift withiell ;  by  Mr.  Baxter,  at  Saltaihe  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Horfley,  at  Eiceter,  Mr.  Camden's  opinion  feems 
to  be  moft  probable. ' 

3.  Tamare,  was  certainly  a  town  upon  the  river  Ta- 
mor.  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  was  Saltaflie ;  but  Mr. 
Camden  and  Mr.  Baxter  are  more  probably  right,  in  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  Tamerton,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient 
name.  *   , 

4*  Ifca,  ,or^  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  was  moft-  probably 
Sxeter,  and  the  capital  of  the  Damnonii.  Here  Ptolemy 
fubjoihs  Legio  fecunda  augufta,  the  fecond  legion,  called 
the  Auguft,  implying  that  this  legion  had  its  ftated  headi** 
quarters  at  Exeter.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miftake,  either 
of  Ptolemy  or  of  his  tranfcribers.  For  there  is  the  fulleft 
evidence  that  the  head-quarters  of  this  legion  were  long 

r  < 

"  See  Chap.  HI.  <>  Camden,  p.  $(i.  Baxter,  p.109.  Horfley,  p.  46». 
P  See  Chap.  ni.  ^  Camden,  p.  17.  Baxter,  p. 25 4.  Horfley,  p.378« 
'Camden,  p.  18.     Baxter,  p.  257.     Horfley,  p.  378. 
'  Horfley,  p.  376.     Camden,  p.  35.     Baxter,  p^  %%t* 

at 
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Nq.  II.  at  n^a  Siluruin>  or-  Caerleon  in  Monmouthflure ;  and  no 
evidence  that  ever  they  were  at  Ifca  Damnonionun^  or 
Exeter. « 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  part  of  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphy, it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice^  that  he  menticMis 
only  twenty •tw;o  Britifh  natibns  to  the  fouth  of  the  wsdl 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  whereas,  in  the  firft  fe£tion  of  the 
third  chapter  of  this  book>  twenty-five  nations  are  faid  to 
have  been  feated  in  that  part  of  this  ifland*^  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  the  Bibroci,  Ancalites, 
and  Attacotti,  which  are  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and 
not  named  by  Ptolemy,  were  not  diftin£l  natioqs,  but 
incorporated  with  fome  of  their  neighbours,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Geography. 

As  the  twelve  Britifh  nations  of  Caledonia,  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Horefli,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  were 
never  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  but  little  known  to 
them,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bx& 
fe£^ion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  for  an  account 
of  thefe  nations  and  their  towns. 
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MAP  of  GREAT  BtlltAIN,  according  to  Ofi 

Itinerary  qf  Antoninus. 
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NUMBER  IV. 

ANTONINI  ITER  BRITANNIARUM. 

Anfomnus's  Itinerary  qf  Britain, 

'THIS  moft  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  was  probably    No.  IV. 

compofed  at  the  command  of  Yome  of  thofe  Roman 
emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus  \  though  fome 
additions  might  be  made  to  it  afterwards,  when  new 
military-ways  were  laid>  and  new  towns  and  ftations 
built.  It  feems  to  have  been  defigned,  in  general,  to 
give  the  Roman  emperors,  and  their  civil  and  military  offi-^ 
cers,  a  diftinft  idea  of  the  fituation,  extent,  and  principal 
places  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  prodigious  empire ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  be  a*dire£lory  to  the  Roman  troops 
in  their  marches.  For  it  contains  the  names  of  the  towns 
and  ftations  on  the  feveral  military-ways,  with  the  num- 
ber of  miles  between  each  of  thefe  towns,  and  that 
which  ftood  next  to  it,  on  the  fame  road,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  day's  march.  It  is  divided  into  many  different  and 
diftind  Itinera,  or  routs,  in  each  province ;  fome  leading 
one  way,  fome  another ;  fome  longer,  others  (horter. 
That  part  of  this  work  which  refpedls  Britain  (with 
which  alone  we  are  at  prefent  concerned)  is  divided  into 
fifteen  of  thefe  Itinera,  or  routs ;  of  each  of  which  we  (hall 
give  t'he  original  (and  Mr.  Horfle/s  tranilation)  in  the 
text ;  with  a  few  fliort  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

ITER  I.  ROUT  I. 

Miles. 

A  LiMiTE,  I.  E.  A  From  the  limit,  i.  e.  the 

•     VALLO,    PRis-  wall,  to  Hebberftow 

TORiVM      us-  fields,  ox*  Broughton  156 

(^UB  M.r.CLVI 

.  YOL.  II.  E  K 
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No.  IV. 

, 

Mnn. 

^^ — -^ 

'  A  «  BREMBNIO 

Riechefter 

CORSTROPITVM 

M.  p.  XX      Corbridge 

2b 

**  VINDOMORA 

M.  p.  IX      Ebchefter 

9 

VINOVIA 

M.  p.  XIX    Binchefter 

>9 

^  CATARACTONI 

M.  p.  Txii  Catara£^ 

22 

• 

*  ISVRIVM- 

M.  p.  XXIV  Aldborougb 

24 

EBVRACVM    LEG. 

York 

n 

• 

VI.  VrCTRIX 

M.  P.  XVII 

•  ♦ 

•  DERVENTIONE 

M.  P.  VII     On  Derwent  River 

1 

* 

7 

^  Though  Dr.  Gal6»  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Itinenryf  p.  7» 
placeth  Eremenium  at  Brampton,  on  the  river  Bremifti  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  others  place  it  at  Brampton  in  Cumberland  ;  yet  the 
altar  that  was  found  at  Riechefter,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Read» 
in  Northumberland^  with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it,  is  a  de- 
monftration  that  this  was  its  real  fituation*     Horfley>  Brit.   Romt 

P*a43« 

^  Both  Doctor  Gale  and  Camden  have  evidently  mifiaken  the 
fituation  of  Vindomora ;  the  former  placing  it  at  Dolande>  within 
lels  than  five  miles  of  Corbridge ;  and  the  other  at  Wallsrendy  which 
is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  this  Iter,  which  proceeds  from  north  to 
fouthy  along  the  famous  military«road  called  Watling-Areet.  See 
Horfley's  Brit  Rom.  p.  196. 

^  This  Roman  town  and  ftation  was  fltuated  in  the  fields  of 
Thomboroughy  about  half  a  mite  above  CatanKft-Mdge,  on  the 
fouth  fide  oSF  the  river  Swale^  where  fome  faint  veftiges  of  it,  and 
the  military*ways  leading  to  and  from  it^  are  ftill  vifible,  and  where 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found* 


^  This  town,  in  another  Iter^  is  called  Ifurum  -Brigantumy  and 
was  probably  the  capital  of  that  powerful  BHtiih  natiooy  the  Bri- 
gantes.  It  was  unquefiionably  fituated  at  Aldborough,  on  the  river 
Uref  from  whence  Ifurum  derived  its  ancient  Britilh  and  Rcnwh 
name*    The  foundations  of  the  ramparts  may  fiill  be  traced. 

*  This  ftation  was  unqueftionably  fituated  on  die  banks  of  the  river 
Derwcnty  from  ivhich  it  derived  its  naunei  though  the  paitfcql^ 
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'  DELGOVITIA 
«  PRiETORIO 


M.  P.  XIII 
M.  P.  XXY 


Miles. 

Wighton  '13 

Hebberft^w-fieldSj   or 
Broughton  25 


No.  IV. 


ITER  II. 


ROUT    II. 


A  VALLO  AD  PORTVM  RI- 
TVPAS  M.  P.  CCCCLXXXI 

*»  A  BLATO  BVLGIO 


MileSi 
From  beyond  the  wall 

to  Richborough,  in 

.  Kent  481 

Middleby 


fpot  on  which  it  ftood  cannot  now  be  afcertapnecU  Gale»  Casndei^ 
Bax^ry  and  others^  fix  it  at  Aldby  s  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  thai 
out  of  the  liney  and  rather  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  at  Kexby ; 
though  there  are  no  reiliges  of  it  remaining  at  either  of  thefe 
places. 

^  This  flation  is  generaDy  placed^  by  afttiquariesy  at  Wighton^  or 
at  Godmanfaamy  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

^  Pk^torium  is  placed,  by  feveral  antiquariesy  at  Patrington  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley,  for  various  i-eafons,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it 
flood  either  at  Broughton^  or  in  Hebberftow-fields,  on  the  grand 
military-way  now  called  High-ftreet»  which  runs  fix>m  the  Humber 
to  lincohi.     Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  pu  4959  Sk* 

^  The  tracing  this  yery  long  rout,  wliich  feems  to  hare  reached 
from  one  end  <^  the  Roman  territories  m  Britain  to  the  other,  is  at** 
tended  with  many  difficulties,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be 
removed.  Antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Blatum'  Bulgium,  the  place  where  it  begins ;  for  thougl^ 
Camden,  Gale,  Baxter,  and  fome  others  have  fixed  it  at  Boulneis» 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Solway^  firth,  at  the  end  of  Severus's  wall,  yet 
Mr.  Horfley  hath  made  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  really  fituate4 
at  Ifiddkby  in  Aanandile* 

Ji  E  2 
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^  CAStRA   EXPLO- 

RATORVM  '  M.  P.  XII 

*  LVGVVALLiO 
^  VOREDA 
^  BROVONACIS 
VERTERIS 
■  LAVATRIS 
CATARACTONl 
IsVfelYM 


EBVRACVM 


M.  P.  XII 

M.  P.  XIT 

M.  P.  XIII 

M.  P*  XIII 

M.  P.  XIV 

M.  P.  XVI 

M.  P.  XXIV 

M«  P«  XVII 


la 

12 

Bnigh,  under  Stanemore  13 
Bowes  14 

Catara£t  16 

Aldborough  24 

York  17 


Netherby 
Carlifle 
Old  Penrith 

l^irbythure 


^  If  Blatum  Bulgium  was  really  at  Bliddlebyy  eveiy  circinnfbmce 
leads  us  to  fix  the  Cafira  Exploratorum  at  Netherby>  and  the  mote 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  For  at  the  former  there  was  a  famous 
Roman  town,  and  at  the  other  an  exploratory  camp.  Both  thefe 
places  are  at  a  proper  difhince  from  Blatum  Butgium  on  the  one 
handy  and  Luguvallium  on  the  other,  and  fituated  on  the  mOttary*- 
way  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other*  - 

^'Though Dr.  Gale  fixes  Luguvallium  at  Old  Carliflei  yet  it  is  os^ 
mapy  accounts  more  probable  that  it  flood  where  the  city  of  Carlifle 
now  Qands. 

'  Old  Penrith»  which  was  certainly  the  place  where  the  Roman 
fkation  Voreda  floods  is  fitnated  at  the  north-weft  end  of  Phimptoiti 
wallf  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  prefent  town  of  Penrith^ 
on  a  noble  military-way^  which  is  there  in  higheft  prefervation. 

"^  Dr.  Gale  was  certainly  mifUken  in  placing  BroTDnadse  at  Kto* 
dale^  which  is  more  than  ten  miles  further  horn  Penrithy  and  quite 
out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter*  But  the  ftation  aeaur  Kifbythnn^ 
where  Roman  inicriptions  and  other  antiquities  have  been  fomi^ 
anfwers  exadtiy  to  the  fituation  of  BrovoDacias* 

<^  The  Roman  military-way  on  which  this  and  the  lafl  fiation  wei^ 
fituatedy  is  in  fuch  high  preferyatiouy  the  veitiges  of  the  fiatiods  are 
fo  plain»  and  the  diflances  anfwer  fm  ezadly»  that  there  can  be  no 
difpnte  about  their  fituatbn* 

^  This  Iter  or  Rout  coincides  with  the  forts  from  CataniA  to 
Tork. 
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9 C ALC ARl  A 
^*  CAMBODVNO 
^  MANVCIO 
• CONDATE      ' 
•  DEVA  LEG.  TX. 

VICT.  M.  P.  XX 

^BOVIQ  M.  P.  X 


M.  P.  IX  Tadcafter 

M«  p.  XX  Near  Gredand 

M.  p.  XVIII  Manchefter 

M,  p.  XVIII  Near  Northwich 


Chefter 
Near  Stretton 


^0 

lO 


*  P  York  was  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  timesy  being  a 
colonyt  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province*  and  fometimet 
even  of  the  emperors^  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fixth  legion.  It 
is  no  wonder*  therefore*  that  it  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary ; 
and  that  io  many  roads  led  to  it  and  from  it.  This  Iter  from  York 
proceeds  upon  a  difierent  road  from  the  firft»  pointing  more  to  th« 
Wefi.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  Calcaria  was  fituated  at  Tad* 
cafier  or  at  Newton-kyme.  See  Horfley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  411*  CanuL 
Brit.  p.  670. 

^  Cambodonum  is  placed  *by  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Baxter  at  Almon- 
Imry*  where  fome  Roman  antiquktes  have  been  found ;  but  Mr. 
Horfley  thiiika  it  more  probable  that  it  was  near  Gretland ;  and  is 
alio  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numeAls*  which  Ihould 
have  been  xzx. 

'  Hie  Roman  ftation  Manucium*  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have 
been  fituated  near  Manchefter*  where  the  veftiges  of  it  are  ftyi  vifi- 
ble.  But  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  there  is  alib  an  error  here  in  the 
^numerals*  which  he  imagines  were  originally  xxiii.  The  original 
Britifli  name  of  this  place^  Dr.  Oak  conjedhires*  was  Main»  which 
Hgnifies  a  rock. 

'  Though  Condate  hath  been .  generally  pbced  at  Conc^eton*  Mr. 
Horfley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  itwas  ibmewhere  near 
Korthwich. 

'  Deva  was  unqueftionably  fituated  where  the  dty  of  Chefter  now 
&mds*  juid  was  a  Roman  cokmy*  and  the  head^uaj^ers  of  the 
twentieth  legion. 

^  Bovium  is  placed  by  fiime  antiquaries  at  Bangor^Donakorum*  by 
«dien  at  Bovcrton*  and  by  Mr.  Horfley  iomeirfiere  near  Strittow. 
Mot  its'fitnation  is  really  unknown. 
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No.  IV 


'  MEDIOLANVM 
.  y  RVTVNIO 
«  VRIOCONIO 

•  VXACONIO 

^ KENNOCRVCIO 
ETOCETO     . 

*  MANDVESSEDO 


M.  P.  XX 
M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  XI 
U*  P.  XI 
M.  P.  XII 

M.  p*  xn 

M.  p.  XVI 


Near  Draiton  2^ 

Near  Wem  12 

Wroxeter  1 1 

Near  Sheriff  Hales  1 1 

Near  the  river  Penk  12 

Wall  near  Litchfield  12 

Mancefter  16 


*  Antiquaries  are  no  le(s  divided  in  their  opimont  about  tli0 
fituatioB  of  this  ftation^  which  is  in  reality  as  little  known  as  that  tj£ 
the  former* 

'Camdeny  Oale^  and  Baxter)  are  unanimous  in  their  opinionf 
that  Rutunium  was  fituated  at  Rowton-caftle ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  is 
very  pofitive  that  it  was  really  at  Wemy  on  the  banks  of  the  rhrer 
Rodan. 


*  Uriconium  was  certainly  fituated  at  Wroxeter,  and  its  ancient 
Bmiih  name  Urecon  is  ftill  preferved'  in  that  of  a  neighbouriag 
mountain  called  the  Wrdcen. 


^  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Camden  place  Uxacona  at  Okenyale,  an4 
Mr.  Baxter  at  Newport ;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  fdllowmg  the  traA  of 
the  military-way,  and  obferving  the  diftance,  fixes  it  at  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  near  Sheriff  Hales^ 

^  Though  Dr.  Gale  is  pofitive  that  this  ftadon  was  fituated  at 
Stretton,  yet  it  is  more  probable,  on  feveral  accounts,  that  it  was 
feated  eft  the  banks  of  the  river  Bmk»  at  or  near  tke  town  of  Fenk- 
ridge. 


^  All  our  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  place  Manduefl%dnm  at  Man- 
cefter, which  fbuids  on  the  Roman  military-way  called  Watling-ftreet  s 
and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  Camden  and  Gale 
iderive  its  ancient  Bcitifli  name  from  M«eii^'  a  -rook ;  bet  Mr.  Bkster 
darives  it  from  Mandu  Efledln*  which,  he  fays,  is  a  fiunily  fcH  oe 
city.  But  it  was  perhaps  really  derived  from  Mandtt<  Hnificif  the 
city  or  capital  of  the  Huicciy  the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants  of  theft 
parts. 
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*  VENONIS 

«  BENNAVENNA 
^  LACTODORO 
«  MAGIQVINTO 
0VROGOBRIVIS 

*  VEROLAMIO 

i  SVLLONIACIS 
^  LONDINIO 


if.  P.  XII  Cleycefter 

M.  p.  XVII  Near  Daventry 

M.  p.  xii  Totvcefter 

M.  p.  xyii  Fenny  Stratford 

M.  p.  XII  Dunftable 

M.  p.  XII  St.  Albans 

iS.  p.  IX  Brockley  hiUs 

M.  p.  XII  London 


12 

t? 
12 

ra 

12 

9 

12 


Wo^IY. 


^  This  fbtdon  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  at  or  near  the  place  whert 
the  two  great  military-roadsy  called  the  Fofle  abd  Watling-fireeti  in«, 
terie^ed  each  otl»r* 

^  Though  Mr.  Camden,  I>.  GaWaild  Dr.  Skkeley,  have  {toed' 
Bennavenna  at  Weedon,  Mr.  Horfley's  reafons  for  fixing  it  at  or 
near  Davent^  feem  to  be  {itufa^lorjr* . 

^  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  have  fixed  Ladlodonim  at  Stony 
Stnttfordy  and  imagine  that  its' original  Biitifli  name  was  compoonded' 
0f  the  two  Britifli  wordiy  Lach,  a'  ^bnty  and  Dour,  water.  Mrw 
BiiHeff  in  his  Cddc  0idti(maiy>  derives  this  name  from  Lachy  a  fione» 
aHad  Toniy  to  cut. 

S  Mr.  Horfiey  conje^hnres  th^t  the  two  ftationSf  Magiovintum  and 
f  DurocobrivaBy  have  been  tnui^fed  by  the  carelefihefs  of  finne 
tranferibery  and  that  Durocobrivae  was  at  F^y  Stratfordy  and  Ma- 
gbvintnm  at  Dunlbble ;  becau&y  in  that  cafe»  the  meiitiing  of  th6 
original  Britiih  names  of  thefe  places  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
iMr  fittaiti6n*; 

.  ^  There  is  no  difpute  among  antiquaries  about  the  fituation  oif  Ve- 
rolamiumy  which  was  unqueftionably  at  Verulamy  near  St.  Albans. 
It  was  a  very  flourifhing  and  populous  city  in  the  Roman  times*  and 
ifenoured  with  th6  titles  and  j^vileges  of  a  municipium  or  free 
city. 

^  All  our  antiqaarie*  agree  iir  plaeing  So^niatcse  sit  Bfocldey- 
hillsy  where  many  Ronfim  antiquities  have  been  found*  Mr* 
Baxter*  and  fome  others*  think  diat  this  was  the  capital  of  the 
famous  Caffivehmus*  which  was  taken  by  Julius  Csiar. 

^lliis  gteat*  popafous*  and  rich  dty*  whir  the  capital  of  proVin- 
i»d  Britain  in  Uie  Roman  times*  and  the  point  to  which  no  fewer 
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APPENDIX* 

>  MOVIOMAGO          H.  P.  X 

MOet. 

Woodcote^  near  Croydon  lo 

VAGNIACIS                M.  P.  XVIIl 

Northfleet 

i8 

n  DVROBRiyiS          M.  P.  IX 

Rochefter 

9 

^  DUROLETO             M.  P.  ZVI 

MUton 

16 

*  DVROVERNO           M.  .?•  XII 

Canterbury 

It 

P  AD  PORTTM  Rl- 

TVPIS                    M.  P.  XII 

Richborough 

la 

rrER  m. 

ALONDINO    AD 

ROUT  m. 

From  London  to  the 

Miki. 

PORTVM  DV- 

haven  at  Dover 

66 

BRI8                     M.  P.  LXVI 

A   LONDINIO 

Trom  London 

DVROBRIVIS            M.  B.  XICVII 

Rochefter 

*7 

tlxan  eight  of  thefe  Itinen  or  routi  of  Antoninus  led.  The  demndoii 
of  the  name  of  this  funous  city  will  never,  perhaps*  be  lettled  to 
univerfal  (atisfadtion  ;  but  thofe  who  defire  to  fee  ^  the  moft  pro- 
bable 'Conje(5tures  of  learned  men  about  it  at  one  view*  may  can&k 
Bullet's  Celtic  Didtibnary,  torn.  L  .p*  3499  350. 

'  The  fituation  of  this  fiatibn  is  very  uncertain ;   but  Cam- 
dent  Gale»  and  Horfley»have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Woodcote. 


"^  All  oar  andquaries  have*  on  good  grounds^  agreed  in 
DurbbrivK  at  Rodhefter ;  and  in  deriving  its  ancient  Britifli 
-firom  Dur»  a  rivers  and  Briv»  a  town* 


^  The  fituation  of  this  ftation  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Horfley 
ftems  to  be  fingular  in  placing  it  at  Milton. 

^  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of.  this  ftatioii;  and 
Bftr.Baxter  derives  its  ancient  name  from  Dor,  a  river*  and  Tem* « 
fimdhuuy* 

P  This  long  rout  terminates  at  Richborougfaf  where  the  Riomum 
commonly  embarked  for  the  contiaent*  as  we  do  now  fiona 
Dover. 
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41 

• 

DTROTERHO        M.  P.  XXV 

CahterbuTf 

MHes.     N«.m 

<  AD  PORTYM 

\ 

*^ 

DYBRI8              M.P.XIV 

Dover 

M 

ITER  IV. 

A  LONDINO  AD 

ROtPT  IV. 
From  London  to  the 

MUei. 

PQRTVM  LE- 

haven  at  Lime 

6S 

MANIS               M.  P.  LZTIII 

1 

A  LONDINIO 

From  London 

DTROBRIVIS        M.  P.  ZZTII 

Rochefter 

27 

DVROVERNO         M.  P.  XXT 
'ADPORTVM 

Canterbury 
Lime,  near  "Weft-  • 

25 

LBMANIS         M.  P.  XVI 

hyth 

t^ 

ITER  V. 

ROUT  V. 

^  *«■ 

A   LONDINIO,    LVGV- 

From  London  to  Car- 

■ 

▼ALLIYM  AD  VAL- 

lifle,  near  the  wall 

443 

LVM  M.  P.  CCCCZUII 

A  LONDINIO 


From  London 


^  There  it  no  dilute  or  uncertsunty  about  the  fituation  of  any  of 
die  ftations  in  this  ihort  rout.  It  may  be  proper^  however^  to  take 
notice  that  the  fiatitms  ,of  Noviomagus  and  Vagniac*,  between  Lon- 
don and  Rochefter^  and  of  Durolemmy  between  RocheAer  and  Can- 
tetbury*  are  not  mentioned  in  this  rout;  this  makes  it  problble  that 
thefe  three  ftations  had  been  flighted  by  the  Romans,  when  this 
rout  was  compofed ;  which  is  probably  the  reaibn  that,  no  ixitam 
veftiges  of  them  can  be  difcoyered. 

'  M  the  ftations  in  this  ihort  rout  have  been  mentioned  befora^ 
md  are  perfe^y  well  known,  except  the  laft  Lemanse  is  generally 
fttppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  place  which  is  called  Kauwi  TufAivfy  the 
J(4w  Port,  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  been  fitiuted  at  or  near  the 
.village.of  Lime,  abtttt  A  mile  beyond  Stttdfai-caftle.  It  wasahavea 
in  jjif^  RflfiuB  •tines* 


4%^  APPENDIX. 

*'CESAROMAGo    M,  P.  xzviii  Near  Qielmsford,   or 

Writtle  28 

'  ooLONiA  M.  p.  XXIV    Colchefter  24 

« VILLA       FAV- 

8TINI  M.  P.  XXXV   Dunmow  35  al.  25 

AL«  XXV 

«iciANOs           M.p.  zvin  Chefterford  18 

yicAMBORica      M.  p.  XXXV  Icklinghatn  .                  35 

■dvroliponte  m.  p.  XXV  Cflilibridge  25 

^DV&OBRivis       M.  p.  XXXV  Caftor  35 


«*■ 


*  Notwithfianding  the  pompous  name  of  this  fiation  (Caeiar's 
fk9i)p  Its  yeiy  ruins  are  now  fo  entirely  niinedy  that  its  tJoA  fitoa- 
tion  cannot  be  difcovered ;  but  by  the  dillance  from  London,  and 
the  diret^on  of  the  road  on  which  this  rout  proceeds,  it  mufi  have 
•been  at  or  near  Chelmsford. 

'  Though  our  antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
fituation  of  Colonia,  it  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  moft  probable, 
that  it  was  at  Colchefter,  on  the  river  Colne,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name. 

u  Villa  Fauftini  is  placed*  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  St. 
£dmond's4)ury,  in  Suffolk  :  but  Mr.  Horiley  prefers  thofe  copies  of 
the  Itinerary  which  have  zxv  for  the  numerals,  and  fixes  it  at  Dun- 
mow.  Wherever  it  was  iituated,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  ViOa 
Fauftini,  from  fome  great  Roman  called  Fauftinus  having  a  coontry- 
leat  there. 

'  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxteiv  at 
lehbumyw  itt  NorkHkf  bat  Mr.  Horiley  fixes  it  at  a  laige  fortified 
piece  of  ground  between  CheAerfbrd  and  I^£ton,  in  Cambri^ge^ 


7  All  ouf'  andquariesy  except  Mf .  ttoriTey,  place  Camborienm 
near  Cambridge,  at  a  place  called,  by  Bede,  GrantCefter ;  and  derive 
its  name  from  Cam,  crooked*  and  Britf  a  ford. 

'Thofe  andquaries  who  place  Camboricuai  at  Cambriilgf^  fix 
liurolipons  at  GodmanchefleT* 

*  Dr.  Gild' fixes  DmtMvarat^Bridg^  Caflf^on,'twt)  ndf^ndith 
Horn  StWfotd;  but  Camd^  Btoeri  sanAHttOifff  plice  it  at 

CaAdTy 


^  CAV8ENNIS 

APPS 

M.  P.  XXX 

NDIX. 

Ancafter 

30 

*  LINDO 

M.  P.  XXVI 

Lincoln 

26 

d  SEG&I.OCI 
•  DANO 

M.  F.  XIV 
M.  P.  XXI 

Littleborough 
Doncafter 

14 
21 

LEGEOLIO 
EBORACO 

M.  P.  XVI 

M.  P.  XXI 

Cafterford 
York 

j6 
21 

iSVBRIGANTVM  M.  P.  XYII 
CATARACTOKI .  M*  P.  XXIV 

Aldborough 
Catarad: 

«7 

LAVATRI8 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Bowes 

18 

VERTERI8 

BROCAVO 

LVGOVALLIO 

M.  P.  XIII 
M.  P.  XX 
M«  P.  XXII 

Brugb 

Brougham-caftle 

Carlifle 

• 

»3 
20 

2a 

VcVf. 


Caftor*  upon  the  river  Nen^  or  rather  at  the  village  of  Domfordj 
near  Cailor»  where  many'  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  Tound. 


^  Dr.  Gale  fuppoies  that  Caufennae  was  fituated  where  Notting- 
ham neitr  ftands;  iMit  Me.  HoHtey  fixes  it  at  Aneafier^  He  is 
finfiblft  that  this  will  not  corrd^pond  with  the  (Mftaaces  in  the>  IthM* 
rary  as  they  now  fiand^  and  therefore  foppofes  that  the  tran&Hben 
fadUl  coiQinitted  a  mtftake  in  the  nufMrak^  which  ihoiild  haiFt  been 
.xiXVi  oppofite  to  CaufenniS)  and  zx*  oppofite  to  Lindo. 

^  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  fiatiotf^wMch  wit* 
a  Roman  colony^  and  a  place  of  great  note. 

^  All  our  antl^aries  agree  m  pladng  ^egelocuni)  which  li  ciSiA 
A^elocum  in  the  eighth'  Itftr^  at  Eittleboroughy  where  Roman  coins^ 
altars^  and  other  antiquities  havt  been  found. 

*  As  there  is  no  dilute  ainong  our  antiquaries  about  the  fituation 
cf  this  and  the  following  i^ktions  in  this  Itei>  it' is  imnecel&ry  to  de^ 
tain  the  reader  with  any  further  remuks  upcm  it. 
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ITER  VL 

A  LONDIKIO  LIN- 

ROUT  VI. 
From  London  to  Lin- 

MHef. 

1 

DTM 

M .  1^.  CLTI 

coln 

ij6 

A  LONDIMIO 

From  London 

VEROLAMIO 

M.  P.  XXI 

St.  Albans 

21 

DV&OCOBBIO 

M.  P.  Xil 

Dunftable 

12 

IflGIOYlNIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Fenny  Stratford 

12 

L^CTODORO 

M.  P.  XVI 

Towcefter 

i6 

'  ISANAVITU 

M.  P.  XII 

Near-Daventry 

12 

»  TRIPONTIO 

te.  P.  a^ii 

Rugby 

12 

tfiNONXS 
*  R1TI8 

11.  P.  IX 
11.  P.  XII 

Cleycefter 
Leicefter 

9 

12 

'  VIROMBTO 
*^.1CAR6IDVK0 

M.  P.  XIII 
M.  P.  XIII 

Near  WiUoughby 
Near  Eaft  Bridgeford 

13 
13 

'  Thcfe  fix  fiatiotts  were  explained  in  tlie  fecond  Iter. 

s  Drfc  Gale  and  Stokeley  plac?  Tripontimn  at  Dowbridge ;  and 
ihc  laft  of  tfacfe  authore  derhet  its  name  fromTrei  a  town»  and  tut, 
a  litde  viUcy»  m  which  Dowbiidge  is  fituated.  Camden  and  Baxter 
fix  Tripondum  at  Torcefter»  and  Camden  derivet  iti  name  from  the 
Britiih  word*  Tatr>pontt»  which  fignifies  thx«e  bridges.  Bot  Mr. 
Horfley  fuppofts  it  to  haye  been  fitnated  where  the  town  of  Rugby 
now  fiinds. 

^  Thb  Iter  leaves  WatUng-fireet  at  Cleyceftefy  and  proceeds  from 
.  thence  to  Lincohif  on  the  Fofleway:  Rat«  is  phced  by  aU  our  anti- 
quaries at  Leicefter)  where  many  Roman  antiquities  hare  been 
feondf  and  particularly  deicribed  by  Camdeui  St0ke!ey>  and -others. 

1  The  irefiiges  of  this  ftation  are  di^n^ly  deforibed  by  Dr. 
fltukeley  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum»  p.  to%t  103. 

k  The  name  of  the  next  ftationy  Ad  Pontenif  hath  determined 
Dr.  Stukeley  and  fome  other  antiquaries  to  place  it  at  Bridgeford. 
But  Mr.Horfiey9  foUowiog  the  courfe  of  the  Foffeway^  and  oblerving 
the  diftancf^  fixes  Mai^gidnniiiaher^  and  Ad  Pontem  at  another. 


APPENDIX.  4*» 

Maet.  No.  rv. 

'  AD  POMTEM       M.  p»vii       Near  Southwell  .7 

**  CROcocoLANA  M.  P.  vu       Brugh,  near  CoUingham    7 
LiNDo  M^p.xii      Lincoln  la 


ITER  vn.  ROUT  vn. 

Mile*. 

A  "  REGNO  LON-  Ffom  '  Chichefter    to 

DiNLVM   ,        M.  p.  xcvi  London                        96 

CLAVSENTO         M.  P.  XX  Old  Southampton            ao 

*  TEKTA  BELGA- 

RVM  •               M.  P.  X.  Winchefter                       xo 

'  CALLEVA  ATRE- 


BATVM 


M,  P.  XXII    Silchefter  22 


^  The  diftance  and  direction  of  the  roady  rather  than  any  Tefijget 
of  a  ftationy  determined  Mr.  Iforfley  ta  fix  Ad  Pontem  at  this 
place ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Newaik  aroie 
out  of  the  ruins  of  this  itatioh. 

™  The  veftiges  of  this  ftatton*  which  are  very  faulty  are  de^dbed 
hy  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary,  p*  989  99-        , 

'  Mr.  Camden*  Dr.  Galei  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,  are  unanimous 
in  fixing  Regnum,  the  capitad  of  the  Regni,  at  Ringwood  j  but  Mr. 
Horfley  hath  produced  feveral  reaibns  for  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
fituated  whore  Chichefter  now  ftands. 

°  There  is  no  difpute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the  fituation  of 
this  fiation.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Bejgae.  For  the  word  Ventas, 
which  is  joined  to  the  name  of  feveral  of  the  ancient  ^ritifh  nations, 
to  denote  die  capital  of  thefe  nations,  is  derived  by  Mr.  Baxter- from 
Ike  old' Britilh  word  Wgnt,  head  or  chief. 

P  Dr.  Stukeley  hath  produced  feveral  arguments  for  pbcing  Cal- 
kva  at  Famham,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.:i96 ;  and  Mr.  Horfley  haA 
given  his  reafona  for  fixing  it  at  Abetter,  in  kis  Britan.  Kmnant 


No.  IV. 


. 

APPENDIX- 

• 

Miles. 

•»  P0NTIBU8 

M.  p.xxir 

.  Near  Old  Windfor 

22 

'  LONDINIO 

M.  p.  XXII 

London 

22 

TIER  VIIL 

ROUT  VIU. 

MHes. 

AB  EBVRACO  LON^ 

From  York    to  Lonr 

■ 

DINIVM         M. 

p.  CCXXVII 

don 

227 

AB  EBVRACO 

• 

From  York 

LAGECIO 

M.  p.  XXI 

Caftleford 

21 

DANO 

M.  p.  XVI 

Doncafter 

16 

AGELOCO 

Ml  P.  XXI 

Littleborough 

21 

UNDO 

M.  p.  XIV 

Lincoln 

14 

CROCOCOLANA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Brugh,  near  CoUingham  14 

MARGIDVNA 

M.  P.  XIY 

Near  Eaft  Bridgeford 

14 

TERNOMETA 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  Willoughby 

IZ 

RATIS 

MP.  XU 

Leicefter 

12 

1 

VENONIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Cleycefter 

12 

BANNATANTO 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Near  Daventry    . 

18 

MAGIOVINTO 

M.P.  XXVII] 

[  Fenny  Stratford 

28 

DVROCOBRIVIS 

M.  P.  xri 

Dunftable 

iz 

VEROLAMIO 

M.  p.  XII 

St.  Albans 

12 

^  LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XXI 

London 

21 

ITER  IX. 

Rou  r  IX. 

A  VENTA  ICENORVM  LON- 
DINIVM         M.  P.  CXXVm 

•  A  VEMTA  ICfiKORVM 


Miles. 

From  Caiftery  near 
Norwich  to  Lon- 
don 128 

From  Caifter 


w^rn- 


^  Some  of  our  antiquaries  place  tliis  fbition  at  Colebrooky  otbers  at 
ReadiDgy  and  others  at  Staines. 

'  All  tke  fiatioiis  lathis  ravthave  been  montimned  in  ibme  «f  the 
Conner. 

.*  VflDta^icaMQoniai  vas  ptsbMy  the  ea^iCfti  of  tiie  l€«nit  and  is 
generally  fuppoCed,  by  our  antiquarieiy  to  have  been  fitnaled  at 

xo  Caifieft 


.  APPENDIX. 


431 


*  SITOMAGO  M.  P.  XX3CI 

¥^  CAMBRETONIO  M.  P.  XXII 


*  AD  ANSAM 

y  CAMVLOPVNO 

*  CANONIO 
C^SAROMAGO 

*  DVROLITO 

LONDINIO 


M.  P.  XV 

M.  P.  VI 
M.  P.  IX    , 
M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  XVI 
AL.  XXVI 
M.  P.  XVI 


Wulpit 

Stretford 

WStham  ^ 

Maldon 

Fambridge 

Near  Chelmsford 

Lefton 

London 


Miles.    No.  IV. 
22 

6 

9 
12 

16 
16 


Caifter^  about  three  miles  from  Norwich^  which  is  believed  to  hare 
arifen  oat  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city. 

'  Mr.  Camden  fuppoies  this  flation  was  at  Thetford^  but  Dr.  Gale 
aod  Mr.  Horfley  agree  in'fi^iioig  it  at  Wiilpit» 

^  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  fix  this  ftation  at  Bretonhaio#  on  ,the 
river  Breton ;  but  Mr.  Horflev  thinks  the  diilance  fuits  better  with 
Stretfordy  near  the  confluence  of  the  Breton  and  the  Stowr* 

^  Our  antiquaries  have  made  a  variety  of  conjedlures  about  tht 
reaibn  and  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  fiation^  which  are  all  uncer<* 
tain.  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  it  was  fituated  at  Barklow»  near  the  fource 
of  the  river  Pant^  and  imagines  that  the  real  name  of  the  ftation  was 
Ad  Panfam.    But  Camden  and  Horfley  have  fixed  it  at  Witham. 

y  Though  CamuloduBum  had  been  the  capital  of  the  great  Britifli 
king  Cunobetine»  thefirft  Roman  colony  in  this  ifland>  and  a  place  of 
great  magnificence ;  yet  it  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  our  anti- 
quaries are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  place  where  it^ 
was  fituated.  Dr.  Gale  contends  eameftly  for  Walden ;  Talbot* 
StiUingfleety  and  Baxter,  are  as  pofitive  for  Cdchefter ;  while  Cam- 
dm,  Hoifley,  and  others  plead  for  Maldon. 

2  Mr.  Camden  hath  placed  dus  flation  at  Cbehwbrdf  and  Or* 
Gale  hadi  fixed  it  at  Little-Canfield. 

*  It  is  imagined  that  the  tranfcribers  have  here  conmutted  ^a  V^^ftiko 
in  the  mimerais,  which  ihould  l^ye  bejC^  X$yx  ppp9^  ^  f)wpolil(fh^ 
and  v  oppofite  to  Londixuo. 
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ITER  X. 


ROUT  X 


Jl  GLANOVENTO    MBDIOLA' 
MYM  M.  P.  CL 


k  A  GLANOVBNTO 

GALAVA  M.  P.  XVIII 

AL.  XXVIII 
ALONE  M.  P*  XII 

GALACVM  M. P   XIX 

^RBMETONACIS  M.  P.  XXVII 

AL.  XXXII 


COCCIO 
MAKCVMIO 

CONDATE 
HEDIOLANO 


From  Lanchefterj  in 
the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, to  the  ftation 
near  Draiton,  on  the 
borders  of  Sbrop- 
ihire 

From  Lanchefter 

Old-Town 

Whitley-caftle 

Appleby 

Overborough 


Ribchefter 


Maes. 


M.  P.  XX 
AL.  XXV 

M.  P.  XVII    Manchefter 

AL.  XXVII 

« 

M.  P.  XVIII   Near  Northwich 
M.  P.  XVIII  Near  Draiton 
AL.  xvm^ 


ITER  XI. 


ROUT  XI. 


A  *  sEGONTio  DEVAM  From  Caernarvon  to 

M.  p.  Lxxxiii        Chefter 


150 
18 

12 
27 


ao 

« 

18 
18 


Myet. 
83 


^  This  is  the  moft  difficult  and  perplexing  rout  of  any  ia  the  Itk 
nerary-y  and  there  are  hardly  any  two  of  our  antiquaries  agreed  about 
the  beginnings  end,  or  coiirfe  of  it.  In  this  perplexity  we  have 
chofen  Mr.  Horfley  for  our  guide ;  and  refer  fuch  of.  oUr  readers  as 
have  a  tafte  for  inquiries  of  this  kind*  to  his  notes  vagaa  it  in  hit  Brit. 
Rom.  p.  4489  flee 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  tixan  this  ;  that  the  trm- 
iciiben  of  the   Itmmry  h«ve  conuiuttfd  ftyml    mifiakts   in 

die 


A  6EGONTIO 

CONOVIO 

Y1RI8 

OEVA 


,  APPENDIX^ 

From  Caernarvon 
M.  p«  XXIV    Caer  Rhya 
M.  F.  xix.      Bodyary 

'     AL.  XXI 

M^  p.  xxxii  Chefter 

AL.  XXI 


Miles.     No.  IV. 


24 

»9 


31 


ITER  XIL 

a'  CALBVA  Mt&IDTKVM 
VRICONIVM 

M.  P.  CLXXXVI 
^  CALEVA 
^  VINDOMI     M.  P.  XV 


ROUT  XIL 


Miles., 


From  Silchefter^  by 
Egerton,    to  Wroxe* 
ter  i85 

From.  Silchefter 

Farnfaam  ij 


Urn  numerals.  For  ia  majiy  of  thefe  routs  the  fum  tptal  pf  the 
sillier  prefijcedy  differs  from  the  real  amount  of  the  particulairs. 
ICven  in  tliis  fliort  one,  the  difference  between  the  fum  prefixed  (t^) 
and  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars  (75)  i^  no  lefs  than  eight ;  and 
M:.  Hordeyr  tliAfci  lk»tfa  numbers  are  wrong,  and  that  the  whole 
\^niSA  ^-  iUf  n^tt  was  no  n^ore  than  67  miles. 

*  Thh  rout  from  Silchefter,  near  Reading,  to  Wroxeter,  lake*  a 
prodigious  compafs  to  Muridunum,  which  is  the  reaibn  that  ftation 
Jii  mentioned  in  the  title  of  it.  The  fum  prefixed  to  this  rout  difievs^ 
Bo  less  than  104  from  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars. 

^  Though  Mr.  Horfley  is  lingular  in  his  opinion  that  Caleva  was 
iituated  at  Silchefter;  yet  the  arguments  which  he  hath  brought 
in  fttpport  of  tJbat  opinion  feem  to  amount  almc^  to  a  'demonftra-^^ 
tion. 

^  if  Mr,  Horfley  is  eight  in  placing  Caleva  at  Silchefter,  he  is 
pR)bably  right  alfo  in  placing  Vindomas  at  Famhanif  though  con- 
ti^ary  to  the  general  opinion.  It  is  impoftible  for  us,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  to  discover  what  engaged  the  Romans  to  make  fuch  fuddea 
turns,  and  fuch  long  excurfions  in  feveral  of  thefe  routs.  In.  the 
feventh  rout  it  b  only  %%  miles  from  Caleva  to  Venta  Belgarum ; 
but  in  this  onCf  making  a  compafs  by  Viadomis^  it  ,is  no  fewer 
than  36  miles. 


\ 


TOi.  XI, 


FT 
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Mild. 

VBKT  BELAGi*  Wincheftcr  21 

RVM  M.  P.  XXI 

BRiGE  M.  P.  XI       Broughton  1 1 

AL.  IX 

scTELBiODVMo       M.  P.  IX       OH  Sarum  f 

AL.  XI 

*  viNDOCLADiA   M.  P.  XIII    Near  Cranbuni  13 

*  DVRNOVARiA    M.  P.  VIII    Dorchcftcr  8 

^L.  XXXVI 

'  MVRiDVMO       M.p.  XXXVI  Neav  Eggerton  3$ 

AL.  VIII 

k  8CADVM  NVN-  Near  Chifelborough  15 

miorVm         m.  p.  XV 
^  LEVCARO        M.  P.  XV       Near  Glaftenbury  15 


<  Dr.  Stukeley  traced  the  Roman  Uoad  all  the  way  fitnp  Old 
Sarum>  for  13  miles*  to  near  Borofton»  \Cliere  be  places  Vlndocladia. 
See  Itin.  Curiof.  p.  i8o. 

^  All  onr  antiquaries  agree  in  filling  DumoTaria  at  DorchcHer* 
■where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found*  and  the  veftiges  of 
the  Roman  walls  of  the  city*  and  of  an  amphitheatre  without  them* 
are  fiill  vifibia,  and  have  been  defcribed  by  Pr.  Stukeley*  Itin.  Curiof. 
p.  150*  &c.  Mr.  Horfley  very  reafonably  fuppofes  that  the  nume- 
rals have  been  tranfpofed  by  the  careleflhefs  of  fome  tranfcriber ;  and 
that  XXX  Ihould  have  been  fet  oppoiite  to  Dumovaria*  and  vm  oppo« 
fite  to  MuriduBo. 

1  Camden*  Gale*  and  Stukeley  place  this  ftation  at  Seaton^  and 
baxter  fixes  it  at  Topiiham. 

^  Scadum  Nunniorum  is  unqueftionably  a  mtflake  of  the  tran- 
fcriber for  Ifa  Dumnoniorum  which  hath  been  placed  by « all  our 
other  antiquaries  at  Exeter ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  gives  his  reafons  for 
differing  from  them  in  his  £rit.  Rom.  p<  462*  463. 

^  Camden*  Gale*  and  Baxter  imagine  that  Leucarum  was  fitua- 
ated  where  the  village  of  Lohoruow  Hands ;  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lohor*  ill  GlamorgaBfiure ;  which  feems  to  be  at  far  too  great  a 
^Itftaace*  11 
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^  BOMIO 
•  NIDO 

M.  P.  XV. 
M,  P.  XT 

1 

Near  Axbridge 
Near  Portbury 

Milc?.      N6.  JV. 

•  18CALEGVA 

AV- 

GVSTA 

M.  P.  XV  • 

Caerleon 

^5 

BVRRIO 

m:  P.  IX 

Ulk 

9 

GOBANNIO 
MAGNIS 

M.  P.  XII 
M.  P.  XXtl 

Abergavenny 
Kenchefter 

12 
2t 

^  BRAVINIO 

M.  P.  XXIV 

Ludlow 

24 

VRIOCONIO 

U.  p.  XXVII 

Wroxeter 

27 

ITER  xm. 

AB  ISCA  CALETAM 

ROUT 

From    Caerleon 

xiir. 

Miles. 

to  Sil- 

4  AB  ISCA 

M.  P.  CIX 

chefter 
From  Caerleon 

I  op 

BVRRIO 

M.  P.  IX 

Ufk 

9 

^  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Gale  at  Borertony  la 
Glamorganihire. 

'^  Nidum  is  fixed  by  Camden^  Gale^  and  Baxter*  at  Neath » 
in  Glamorganihire.  It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  real  courfe 
tS  this  rout  from  Muridunum  to  Ifcalegua  Augufta>  is  very 
uncertain. 

^  This  fliould  certainly  have  been  written  Ifa  Leg  Ef.  Augufta ; 

which  all  our  antiquaries  agree  was  (ituated  at  Caerleon  (the  city  of 

the  legion)  upon  U&9  which  was  a  place  of  great  magnificence  in  the 

4loman  times*  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fecond  legion>  called 

Augufia. 

P  Mr.  Horfley  difiers  from  our  other  antiquaries  concerning  the 
fltuation  of  this  and  the  preceding  fiation^  but  he  hath  given  very 
ilrong  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  See  Brit.  Rom.  p.  465* 
466. 

^  The  fum  total  of  the  miles  prefixed  to  this  rout*  which  is  zo9» 
differs  no  lefs  than  19  from  the  fum  of  the  particulars^  which  is  90^ 
This  is  a  demonftration  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numerals.  Dr* 
Stukeley  imagines  that  a  ftationi  viz.  Ctmetio  (Marlborough),  with  the 
numerals  XD^  hath  been  left  out  between  Durocoroovivm  and 
Spiase. 

F  P  2 
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No.  IV. 

1  f  BLESTIO 

M.P.XI 

Monmouth 

•  ARICONIO 

M.  P.  XI 

Near  Rofs 

CLIVO 

M.  P*  XV 

Gloucefter 

*  DVROGORNO- 

• 

Cirencefter 

• 

VIO 

M.  P.  XIV 

«  8PINI8 

M.  P.  XV 

Speen 

CALLEVA 

M.  P.  XV 

Silchefter 

Man 
II 

15 


ITER  XIV. 

'  ITEM  ALIO  ITINSRE  AB 
ZSCA  CALLEVAM 

M.  P.  cm 

AB  XSCA 

^  VENTA  siLVRVM  M.  P.  IX     Caergwent 


ROUT  XIV. 

From   Caerleon  to  Sil« 

chefter,   by  another 
way.  103 

From  Caerleon 


.    '  Mn  Camden y  Drs*  Gale  and  Stukeley»  have  placed  this  iladon 
at  Old-town  in  Herefordlhire. 

'  Ariconium  is  placed^  by  all  our  other  antiquaries^  at  Kenchefiery 
But  this  appears  to  be  at  too  great  a  diilance^  .and  out  of  the  coude 
•f  this  Iter. 

'  As  this  diflance  between  Clevum  and  Ourocomovium  is  too 
fma]l>  Dr.  Stukeley  thinks  that  the  numerals  were  originally  xix. 

^  There  is  fufficieot  evidence  that  Spinse  was  fituated  at  Speen. 
But  as  XV  is  much  too  fmall  a  number  of  miles  for  the  diftance 
between  Cirencefter  and  Speen»  we  may  either  fuppofe  with  Dr. 
Stukeley^  that  there  is  a  ftation  omitted  between  thefe  two  places ; 
or,  with  Mr.  Horfleyt  that  the  numerab  oppofite  to  Spinis  ihould 
have  been  xxxv* 

^  As  this  and  the  former  rout  lead  from  and  to  the  fame  places^  it 
is  highly  probable^  that  by  the  former  the  Romans  defigned  to  pais 
tiie  Severn  by  a  bridge  at  Gloucefter ;  and  by  this  over  a  ferry  low'er 
ilown. 

.   '  This  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Siluresi  one  of  tbt  bnvcft 
of  the  ancient  BritUh  nations. 
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ABONE 

*  TRAIECTVS 

*  AQVIS  SOLIS 

*  VERLVCIONE 
CUNELiONE 

^.  SPIKIS 

CALLEVA 


M.  P.  IX 
H.  P.  IX 
M.  P.  yi 
M.  P.  XV 
M.  P.  XX 
M.  P.  XV 
AL.XX 
M.  P.  XV 


Aunflibury 

Henham 

Bath 

Near  Leckham 

Marlboraugh 

Spleen 

Silchefter 


Miles. 

9 

9 
6 

20 


No.JV. 


ITEIt  XV*.  '         ROUT  XV. 

»  Miles. 

i  CAtLEvi  I8CAM  DVM-      '  From  Silchefter  to  Chi^ 

NONiORVM  M.  P.  cxxxvi       felborough  135 

A  CALLEVA       ,  From  Silchefter 

viNDOMi         M.  p,  XV  Farnham  15 


^  Our  antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion  that  Traje<5lus  ihould  have 
heen  placed  before  Abone ;  and  that  it  was  fituated  at-  Oldbury, 
where  they  fuppofe  there  was  a  ferry  over  the  Severn  ;  but  Afr. 
Horfley  imagines  that  Trajedlus  was  fituated  at  the  pailage  over  the 
Avon^  near  Henham. 

*  Aquse  Solis  was  unqueftxonably  Bath,  which  was  much  frt- 
quented  by  the  Romans  for  its  warm  and  medicinal  fprings. 

?  Verlucio  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  at  Weftburj'',  and  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  at  Hedington  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the  cour£« 
of  the  military-way  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  and  the  diftances 
from  both  thefe  places,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  fituated 
near  Leckham,  or  at  Silverfield,  near  Lacock,  where  great  quanti- 
fies of  Roman  money  have  been  found. 

^  The  fum  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter  is  Z039  but  the  fum  of  the 
particulars  amounts  only  to  98,  which  is  five  miles  leis.  Mr.  Stukele]^ 
iinagines  that  the  numerals  XX  were  originally  fet  oppofite  to  Sptni|» 
which  reconciles  the  fiims  to  e^ch  other,  and  both  to  truth. 
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VBNTA  BELCA- 

RVM  M.  P.  XXI 

SRIGE  M   P.  XI 

dORBIODVNI     M.  P.  Vlil 
▼INDOCLADIA  M   P.  XII 
CVRNOVARIA  M  P   IX 
MVRIDVNO       M.  P.  XXXVI 
^  ISCA  DVMMO- 

NIORVM         M.  P.  XV 


Winchefter 

Broughton 

Old  Sarum 

Near  Cranbum 

Dorchefter 

Eggerton 

Chifelborough 


Miles. 

21 

II 

8 

12 

9 
»5 


^  All  the  ftationi  in  this  rout  have  been  mentioned  in  fone  of  the 
fomer* 
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liMMft 


■r— ^ 


i 


1 

f 

^\ 

i  •    U 

^ 

S 

1 

■i 

% 

^ 

J\ 

A^ 

■l\C 

1 
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NUMBER   V.  No.V. 

MAP  ^BRITAIN  according  to  the  Notitia 

Imperii; 


NUMBER   VT. 

.   The  NOTITIA  IMPERII,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  Britain,  with  a  Tranflation  and  Notes. 

OO ME  of  the  moft  aflive  of  the  Roman  Emperors    No.'VL 

were  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  diflinfl  knowledge  ofthe  ' 
feveral  provinces  of  their  wide-extended  empire  j  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  improve,  proteft,  and  govern 
.  them  in  the  bed  manner;  and  alfo  that  they  might  know 
how  to  draw  from  them  the  greateft  advantages  they 
were  capable  of  yielding.  Auguftus  compofed  a  volume^ 
which  he  committed,  together  with  his  laft  will,  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  containing  a  brief  de- 
icription  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  ;  its  kingdoms, 
provinces,  fleets,  armies,  treafures,  taxes,  tributes,  ex- 
ipences,  and  every  other  thing  which  it  was  neceflary  or 
.proper  for  a  prince  to  know*.  Hadrian  was  at  ftill 
^greater  pains  to  make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  dominions  j   for  with  this  view,  amongft  others,  he 

r  t 

«rifited  in  perfon  every  provfaice,  and  even  every  confi- 
€lerable  city  of  the  empire;  taking  a  particular  account 

f  SuetoB.  ja  O^^svioi  c.  lox.     Dion,  U  56.  p,  S9^» 
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No.  VI.  of  the  fleets,  arsnies,  taxes,  cities,  walls,  rampaitSi 
ditches,  arms,  machines,  and  every  other  thing  worthy 
of  attention  \  If  the  Memoirs  of  this  imperial  traveller 
were  now  extant,  they  would  prefent  us  with  an  enter- 
taining view  of  the  ftate  of  our  country  in  that  early 
period.  But  ^thefe,  together  with  the  volume  of  Auguftus, 
and  probably  many  others  of  the  fame  nature,  are  entirely 
loft.  Some  few  works,  however,  on  this  fubje&,  have 
efcaped  the  devaftations  of  time,  and  the  no  lefs  deftruc* 
tive  ravages  of  barbarians.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus^  already  explained,  and  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Notitia,  which  we  are  now  to 
illiiftrate. 

The  title,  at  full  length,  of  this  valuable  monument 
of  antiquity  runs  thus — Notitia  utraque  dignitatem  cum 
Orientis  turn  Occidentis  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tern- 
pora.  The  contents  of  it  are  fuitable  enough  to  this 
title,  being  lifts  of  the  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces, 
with  the  civil  oflScers  which  compofed  their  courts  and 
executed  their  commands ;  and  alfo  of  the  chief  military 
oiEcers  in  thefe  provinces,  the  troops  which  they  had 
under  them,  and  the  places  where  they  were  ftationed. 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  this  work,  is  not 
known.  .  There  might,  perhaps,  be  fome  particular 
officer  at  the  imperial  court,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  compile 
fuch^a  regifter,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Emperor  and  his  mini- 
fters,  out  of  the  returns  which  were  fent  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The  precife  time  in  which  it  was  written  can- 
not be  afcertained.  The  very  title  of  it  bears,  that  it 
reached  below  the  times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who 
reigned  jointly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
joi  whom  the  laft  died  A.  D.  425. ;  and  the  contents  of  it 
ihew,  that  thofe  feflions  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain,  wer^ 

'^  iDion,  L  69*  p.  792. 
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written  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  No.  VI. 
this  iiland.  To  give  the  reader  as  diftinf^  ideas  as  poffible 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  work,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  his  country  in  that  period,  the  feveral  fedions  of 
it  which  relate  to  Britain  are  hereby  given  in  the  originali 
with  a  tranflation  on  the  oppofite  page.  To  this  is  fub- 
joined  a  fhort  commentary,  explaining  fuch  words  and 
things  as  would  not  be  fully  underftood  by  many  readers 
without  an  explanation. 


APPENDIX. 
SECTIO  XLIX. 

CUB  difpofitione  viri  fpeflabilis  *  vicarii  Britannianim  j 

^  Confulares, 

*  Maxims  Caefarienfis, 
Valentix ; 

Praefidesi 

Britanniae  primae^ 

Britanniae  fecundae, 

Flaviac  Casfarienfis. 
Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeiSiabilis  hoc  modo  ; 

^  Principem  de  fchola  ageiitum  in  rebut  ex  ducenariisi 

Cornicularium, 
Numerarios  duos, 

•  Commentarienfem, 
Ab  adis, 

Curam  epiftolamm, 

Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

'  Exceptores, 

Singulares  et  rellquos  officiates. 


NOTES  on  Seaion  XLIX. 

*  The  Vicarii>  in  the  lower  empire,  were  officers  of  ftate  next  in 
dignity  and  power  to  the  Prsfe<5li  Praetorio.  The  vicar  of  Britain 
had  the  chi^  authority  over  all  the  five  provinces  of  Britain>  under 
the  prsefe^  of  Gaul. 

^  Confulars  under  the  lower  empire,  w^re  of  two  kinds ;  viz. 
fuch  as  had  actually  been  confuls  ;  or  fuch  as  had  the  title  and  pri- 
vileges of  confuls  conferred  upon  them  by  the  emperors,  though 
they  had  never  enjoyed  the  high  office  of  the  confulfh^.  "^d*  Cod. 
Jiftin.  1.  Z2«  t.  3.  !•  4* 
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SECTION    XLIX.  NdiVI. 

T  T  N  D  E  R  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  vice- 

,    gerent  of  Britain  are : 
Confular  governments  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Maxima  Caefarienfis> 

Valentia ; 
Freiidial  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Britannia  prima^ 

Britannia  fecunda, 

Fiavia  Caefarienfis. 
This  honourable  vicegerent  hath  his  court  compofed  in 

this  manner : 

A  principal  officer  of  the  agents,  chofen  out  of  the  Du- 
cenarii,  or  under  officers, 

A  principal  clerk  or  fecretary. 

Two  chief  accountants  or  auditors, 

A  mafter  of  the  prifons, 

A  notary, 

A  fecretary  for  difpatches, 
.  An  affiftant  or  furrogate. 

Under  affiftants, 

Clerks  for  appeals, 

Serjeants  and  other  inferior  officers. 


^  See  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  five  provinces  into  which 
the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  were  divided  in  the  third  fed^ion  of 
the  third  chapter.  The  two  moft  northerly  provinces  weie  go- 
verned by  confularsy  as  being  moft  expofed  to  danger. 

*  Under  the  lower  empire  there  were  many  incorporated  bodies  of 
men  of  different  profeflions;  and  thefe  incorporated  bodies  werv 
called  Scholse.     Vide  Cod.  Juftin.  L  i%,  t«  %o. 

^  The  mafter  of  the  prifons  was  called  Commentarienfis>  from 
his  keeping  an  exa(5l  calendar  of  all  the  prifoners  in  all  the  prifons 
under  his  infpedlion.  . 

^  The  Exceptores  were  a  particalar  order  of  clerks  or  notaries, 
who  recorded  the  proceedings  and  fentences  of  the  judges  upoa 
appeals. 
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^UB  difpofitione  viti  fpefiabilis  comitis  littoris  Saio* 
nici  per  Britanniam : 

Praepofitus  <>  numeri  Fortenfium  Othonae, 
Prsepofitus  militum  Tungricanorum  Dubris, 

Pnepofitus  numeri  Turnacenfium  Lemannis, 

Prxpofitus  equitum  Dalmatarum  BranodunenCs,  Bra- 

nodunoy 
Praepofitus  equitum  Stablefian.     GarionnonenCs,  Ga« 

iriontiono, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  VetaCorum,  Regulbio^ 
Praepofitus  legionis  fecundse  Auguftacj  Rutupis, 

Prsepofitus  numeri  Abulcorum,  Anderidae, 
Praepofitus  numeri  exploratorum^  ^  portu  Adumi. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeAabills  comes  hoc  modo; 

Principem  ex   officio   magiftri  praefentialium  a  parte 

peditum^ 
Numerarios  duos,  ut  fupra,  ex  officio  fupradi£lo, 
Commentarienfem  ex  officio  fupradidio^ 
Comiculariuni) 
.  Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvamy 
^  Regerendariumj 
Exceptores, 
Singularesy  et  reliquos  officiates. 


■»-* 


NOTES  on  SedUoa  lil. 

*  For  a  ddcriptlon  of  die  office  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  Ihort^ 
fee  Chap.  3.  SeA.  3* 

^  Thefe  Numeri  were  probably  either  detachzaenti  or  independent. 
Companiei. 

.II 
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SECnON  LH.  No.  VI. 

TTNDER   the  .  government   of  the    honourable    the 

count  of  the  Saxon  Ihore  in  Britain  : 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  Fortenfis  at  Othona, 
The  commander  of  the  Tungrian  foldiers  at  Dover, 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  foldiers  of  Tournay 

at  Lime, 
The  commander  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe,  ftyled  Brano- 

dunenfis,  at  Brancafter, 
The  commander  of  the  StableCan  horfe,  ftyled  Garion- 

nonenfis,  at  Borough-caftle, 
TheTribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Vetafians  at  Reculver, 
The  commander  of  the  fecond  legion,  called  Augufta, ' 

at  Richborough, 
ThecommanderofadetachmentoftheAbulciatAnderida, 
The  conmiander  of  a  detachment  of  fcoutsatPortfmouth. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  ccmpofed  in  thi« 
manner : 
.  A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  foot 
in  ordinary  attendance,   , 
Two  auditors,  as  above,  from  the  above-mentioned  court, 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons,^  from  the  fame  court, 
A  clerk  or  fecretary, 
Anaffiftant, 
An  under-affiftant, 
A  regifter. 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  under-officers. 


^  For  an  account  of  thefe  nine  ftations>  which  were  under  the 
eommand  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  ihore,  fee  Chap.  3,  SeA.  3. 

^  The  Regerendarlus  was  (b  called  from  the  verb  regersre^  which 
e^prefied  his  office  of  coUedling  writings,  and  copying  them  into 
ccgifieri  for  their  prcfenation. 
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No.  VI.  SECTIO   LIII. 

ClTB  difpofitione  viri  fpedabilis^comitis  Britanmanimr 

Provincia  Britannias. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpefbabilis   comes  hoc 
modo : 
Principem   ex   ofEcio  magiftri  militum  pnefentalium 

alternis  annis, 
Commentarienfem,  ut  fupra, 

Numerarios  duos  fingulos  ex  utroque  oiEcio  fupradi£le^ 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares^  et  reliquos  officiales. 


m^' 


NOTE  on  Seaion  LIII. 

*  For  a  defcription  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  Britain^  fee 
Chap.  3.  Sedt.  3.  When  this  fccSlion  of  the  Notitia  was  writen,  it 
feems  probable  that  the  forces  which  had  been  formerly  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Britauiy  and  garrifoned  the  ftations  and 
forts  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  piovlncei  were  withdrawn^  a»  no 
longer  necefiary.  Thefe  forces^  however^  are  mentioned  in  fedlioa 
40.  and  were  as  follows  : 

Yiiflores  juniores  Britanniciani 

Primani  juniores 

Secundani  juniores 

Equites  Cataphra<5larii  juniores 
'  Equites  Scutarii  Aureliaci 

Equites  Honoriani  feniores 

Equites  Stablefiani 

Equites  Syri 

Equites  TaifalL 
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SECTION  Wn.  No.  VI. 

TTNDER    Ae    government  of   the    honourable    the 
count  of  Britain. 
The  province  of  Britain. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in  thi» 
manner : 

A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  the 
foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendants,  changed  every  yearj 
The  nxafter  of  the  prifons,  as  above. 
Two  auditors,  one  from  each  court  abovementioned^ 
An  affiftant. 
An  under-affiftant, 
Clerks.of  appeals, 
Serjeants  and  under-officers. 
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SECTIO   LXIII. 

CUB  difpofitione  viri  fpediabilis  *  duels  Britanniarum : 

^  Fraefe£lu8  legionis  fextXy 
Vrxte&ui  equitum  Dabnatarum  *  Pnefidioj 
Ft^eOtus  equitum  Crifpianorum  Dano, 
FrsefeAus  equitum  Catapbra6lar|onim  ^  MorUo, 
Pnrf^ttt  nuiheri  Barcariorum  Tigriesfiuln  *  Ai:tieia> 

Prsefedus  numeri  Nerviorum  Diftenfium  ^  Di^it 

1 

Praefeftus  numeri  vigilum  •  Concangio, 
Prxfedlus  numeri  exploratorum  Lavatris, 
Prxfe£lus  numeri  direfkorum  Verteris 
Prxfe£lu3  numeri  defenforum  '  firaboniaco. 


NOTES  on  Seaion  LXIII. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  duke  of  Britaini  fee  Chap.i' 
Se A.  3 . 

^,  The  head  quarters  of  the  fixth  fegion  was  fo  well  known  to  be 
at  Eboracum  (York)9  that  it  was  not  thought  neceflary  to  name  it  m 
the  Notitia. 

^  Prscfidium  is  a  Notitia  flation  which  is  not  mentioned  (at 
leaft  by  that  name)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Both  Cam- 
den and  Baxter  place  it  at  Warwick,  but  Mr*  Horfley  thinb 
it  was  nearer  York,  and  fixes  it  at  Broughton  m  Lincoln/hire} 
fuppofmg  it  tlie  fame  with  Prsetorium  in  the  Itinerary. 

**  Morbium  is  neither  named  in  Ptolemy's  Geography  nor 
in  the  Itinerary.  Both  Camden  and  Baxter  fuppofe  that  it 
was    at   Morelby;     but    Mr.  Horfley    thinks    thb    too    difiaiit 

from 
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SECTION  7  JII. 

/ 


TTNDER  the  government  A  the  hoi;iourable  the  Duke    K0.VI. 
of  Britain  :  ^ 

The  prefed  of  the  (^  ^i  legion. 
The  prefeft  of  the/  almatian  horfe  aj.  Biroughton^ 
The  prefeft  of  d/  Crifpian  horfe  at  Doncafter, 
The  prefefk  of^iie  Cuiraffiers  it  Templeburg," 
,   The  prefe£t/ r  a  detachment .  of  the  Borcarii  Tigre* 
fienfes /^  Morefby, 
The  prefj(k  of  a  detachment  of  thV  Nervii  Pldlenfes  at 

'  Anp6lefide, 
Th9^refe£b  of  a  detachment  of  watchmen  sit  Kenda)> 
T!ie  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Bowes, 
The  prefeflL  of  a  detachment  of  Diredlores  at  Brugh, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Defehfores  at  OveB- 
borough, 


*     m 


from-  York  and  Doncafter,  and  fixes  it  at  TemplebutgH 
,in  Yorkihire,  where  there  are  large  veftiges  of  a  Ronuui 
fiation. 

^  Arbeia  is  a^ftadpn  only  mentiwied  in  the^otitia*  Mr.Catndeft 
and  Baxter  place  it  at  Iceby  in  Cumberland,  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks 
]«  was  at  Moresby. 

^  DiAi  is  a  Notitia  fiation^  and  is^  by  the'  general  cvnfent 
of  antiquaries,  fup^ofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Amblefide 
in  Wefhnoreland,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  ftation  are  itiO 
vifible. 

s  Concangium  is  another  ftation  not  mentioned  in  the  Id* 
nerary,  and  i«  generally  believed  to  ham  besen  fituatttl  at 
Watercrppk,  near  Kepdaly  where  there  are  vifible  ivmatna  of  t 
fiation,  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

^.  Brabonia4;um  is  i«|>pqied  by  f/lf*  If^dLff  to  b*  tte^ftiao  witk 
fitemetones  in  the  Itinerary. 

YOL.  II.  G  a 
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No.  VI.        Pnefedus  numeri  Solenfium  i  Maglove, 

Pnefe£iu8  numeri  Pacenfium  ^  Magis^ 

Prse&£lut  numeri  Longovicariorum  LongoricOy 

Praefe£lu8  numeri  Denrentionenfis  Derventione. 


*  Item  per  lineam  valli : 

Tribunus  coliortis  quarts  Lergorum  Segeduno, 

Tribunus  cohortis  Cornoviorum  Ponte  ^li^ 
Praefe£tu8  alae  primae  Aftorum  Conderco, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primx  Frixagorum  VindobaIa| 


us  ate  Savinianx  Huhno, 


Praefeftus  alae  fecundx  Aftorum  Cilurnoj 
Tribunus  xohortis  primae  Batavorum  Procolitia^ 
Tfibuhus  cohortis  primae  Tungrorum  Borcovico* 

r        •  f  "  " 

Tribunus  cohortis  quartx  Galloxum  Vlndolana^ 
Trib«snu9  cohoftis  primae  Aftorum  jSfica, 
Trijbuxius  cohorlis  fecund^  D^Imatfirun]^  Magnis^ 


i.BCigWe  19  anotber  Notida  iUtion  wbicb  Mt.  Buctor 
flaots^  at'  Ravenglas,  but  Mr.  HarHtff  with  better  rea&iii  at 
Cretabridge. 

^  Jd^  CaiBdei^  fiqipdci  tte  M^;e%  hi  ^e   Notitia»  to  bt 
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The  prefefb  of  a  detachment  of  Solenies  at  Greta-    N<k  VI. 

bridge, 
The  prefeft  of  .a  detachment  of  Pacenfes  at  Pierce- 

bridge. 
The  prefeft  of  a  detachment  of  Longovicarii  at  Lan- 

calter, 
The  prefeft  6{  a  detachment  of  Denrentionenfo  on.  the 

Defrwent. 

Alfo  along  the  line  of  the  wall :  , 

The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Largi  at  Cou- 

finlhoufe,  •  . 

The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Comovii  at  Newcaftle, 
The  prefea  of  the  fir  ft  wing  of  the  Afti  aj  Beawell-hill, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Frixagi  at  Rut- 

chefter,  .     ^       . 

The  prefedl  of  the  wing  ftyled  Saviniana  at  HaltOfi- 

chefters, 
The  prefeft  of  the  fecond  wing  of  the  Afti  at  Walwick- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Batavi  at  Car- 

rowbrugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Tungri  at  Houfe- 
'  fteeds. 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Little- 

chefters. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Afti  at  Great- 

chefters. 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  •f  Dalmatiahs  at 

Carvoran,  * 


*»  ■     w 


the  lame  .widi  Magnis  in  the  Itinenu79  and  placeth  it  at  Old 
Radnor.  '  But  in  this  he  ii  probably  miftaken. 

1  For  a^  account  of  the  fiations  on  the  line  of  Sevenis't 
!(ra]l,fee  the  Diflertation  on  the  Roman  walls  la  Britain  in  this 
Appendixy  No^IX. 
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No.  VI.         Tribunus    cohortis    primse   ^liae    Dacorum    Ambo- 

glannai 
Prsefediis  alse  Petrianae  Petrianis^ 
PrsefeAus  numeri  Maurorum  Aurelianorum  Aballabai 

Tribunus  cohortis  fecundx  Lergorum  Congavata, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Hifpanorum  Axeloduno, 
'  Tribunus  cohortis  fecundae  Thracum  Gabrofenti^ 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  JEliae  clailicae  Tunnocelo, 

.  •  •     ' 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Morinorum  Glannibanta, 

Tribunus  cohortis  tertiae  Nerviorum  Alione, 

Cuneus  armaturarum  Bremetenraco^ 
Prasfedltts  alae  primae  Herculeae  Olenaco, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fextse  Nerviorum  Virofido, 


Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpe^abilis  dux  hoc  mode: 

Principem  ex  officiis  magiftrorum  militum  praefenta- 

lium  alternis  annis* 

» 

Commentarienfem  utrumque, 
'NumefiKrios  ex  utrifque  officiis  omni  anno, 
Adjutorem, 
Stfbadjuvam) 
Regerendarium, 
Bkceptores^ 
Singulares  et  reliquos  ofEciales. 
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The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Dacians^  called  JEih,    No.  VL 
,  X  at  Burdofwald, 

The  prefeft  of  the  wing  called  Petriana  at  Cambeck-fort> 
The  prefeft  of  a  detachment  of  Moors  called  Aure- 

liani,  at  Watch-crofs,  . 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  the  Lergi  at  Stanwix, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Btugh, 
The   tribune  of  the   fecond  cohort  of  Thracians   at 

Drumburgh, 
*   The  tribune  of  the  firft  marine  cohort,  ftyled' jSElia,  at 

Boulnefs, 
The    tribune  of  the  firft  cohort    of    the  Marini  at 

Lanchefter, 
The  tribune-of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  atWhit- 

ley-caftle, 
A  body  of  men  in  armour  at  Brampton, 
.    The  prefefl:  of  the  firft  wing  called  Herculea,  at  Old 

Cariifle, 
The  tribune  of  the  fixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Elen- 

bdrough. 

The  fame  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in 
'this  manner: 
A  principal  officer  from  the  courts  of  the  generals  of  the 

foldiers  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  yearly, 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons  from  each. 
Auditors  yearly  from  both  the  courts. 
An  afliftant. 
An  under-affiftant, 
A  regifter. 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  other  under-officers. 
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[ AP  of  BRITAIN,  in  the  moji  perfeB  Jiate 
of  the  Roman  Power  and  Government  m  tins 
iflctnd.    > 


NUMBER  Vin. 

DISSERTATION  on  the  ROMAN 
.  FORCES  in  Britain. 

No^ynL  r-YO  enable  the  Englifli  rwder,  who  is  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  armies^ 
to  judge  the  i>ettet-  of  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
ceding hiftory  concerning  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  I 
that  people,  we  have  here  fubjoined  a  very. brief  account 
of  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops  employed  by  them  in  L., 
making  and  preferving  that  conqueft.  By  this  we  {hall 
fee  clearly  that  the  Romans  viewed  the  acquifition  of  this 
noble  ifland,  uncultivated  as  it  then  was,  in  a  very  im- 
portant light  \  that  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppoGtion 
from  its  brave  inhabitants  \  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
jemploy  a  very  great  military  force  to  overcome  that  oppo* 
fition,  and  to  impofe  their  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  free- 
born  Britons. 

To  render  this  account  of  the  Roman  fosces  in  Britain 
more  intelligible,  it  is  neceffiury  to  give  a  fliort  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  of  the  auxiliary  troops. 
The  legions  were  the  flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  being  compofed  only  of  Roman  citizens;  of  whom 
a  certain  number,  confifting  both  of  horfe  and  foot, 
12  .    formed 


^ 


^  Map  of 
^I T  AIN 

rfect  ilate    ' 
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formed  into  one  body,  under  officers  of  difFerent  ranks, 
conftituted  a  legion..  It  appears  that  this  corps  did  not 
always  contain  the  fame  number  of  troop's,  but  varied 
confiderably  at  different  periods.  During  the  regal  go- 
vernment of  Rome  the  legion  confifted  of  three  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe ;  under  the  confuls  it  was 
compofed  of  four  thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horfe ;  but  under  the  emperors  it  amounted  to 
fix  thoufand,  of  which  four  hundred  were  horfe.  The 
legions  were  diftingui(hed  from  each  other,  as  our  regi- 
ments are  at  prefent,  by  their  number,  being  called  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth  legion;  and  alfo  by  certain 
honourable  epithets,  as  the  ftrong,  the  valiant,  the  vifto- 
rious,  the  pious,  the  faithful,  and  the  like.  The  number 
of  Jegions  which  were  kept  on  foot  by  the  Romans  was 
very  different,  accordmg  to  the  extent  of  their  empire,  and 
the  exigencies  of  their  affairs.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
republic  they  had  commonly  no  more  than  four  legions, 
but  in  the 'flouriihing  ages  of  the  empire  they  had  no 
ffewer  than  twenty-five*.  The  foot  which  compofed  a 
legion  were  of  four  kinds,  called  Velites,  Haftati,  Prin- 
cipes,  and  Triarii.  The  Velites  were  ligbtly  armed  with 
diffecent  kinds  of  weapons,  as  fwords,  bows  and  arrows, 
flings  and  javelins,  and  were  defigned  for  Ikirmifliing 
with  the  enemy  before  a  battle,  and  purfuing  them  after 
a  defeat.  For  defenfive  armour  the  Velites  had  only  a 
fmall  round  target,  and  a  helmet  or  a  head -piece.  The/ 
Haftati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  all  armed  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  fwords  and  fpears,  and  large 
fliields,  and  differed  little  from  each  other  except  in  the 
time  which  they  had  ferved,'  and  the  degrees  of  military 
fkill  and  experience  vdiich  they  had  acquired.  In  the  day 
of  battle  the  Haftati  were  placed  in  the  firft  line,  the 
Principes  in  the  fecond,  and  the  Triarii  in  the  thirds 

* 
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No.  Vm.  The  Velites  formed  fmall  flying  parties  both  in  front. and 
rear.  Each  legion  was  fubdivided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  ten  centuries,  and  each  century  into  ten 
decurions.  The  whole  legion  was  comitianded  by  a  le- 
gate, each  cohort  by  a  military  tribune,  each  cen- 
tury by  a  centurion,  and  each  decurion,  by  a  decurio,  or 
decanus. .  Each  century  had  a  vexillum  or  pair  of  co- 
lours, to  the  guarding  of  which  ten  of  the  beft  foldiers 
in  the  century  were  allotted,  and  all  thefe,  in  the  diflFerent 
centuries  of  a  legion,  formed  a  very  choice  body  of  men, 
which  was  called  the  vexillation  of  that  legion,  and  was 
fometimes  feparated  from  it,  and  fent  upon  particular  fer- 
vices**.  The  vexillation  of  a  legion  was  equal  in  number 
6i  men  to  a  cohort,  and  had  an  equal  proportion  allotted 
unto  it  in  the  execution  of  all  public  works  ^.  The  num- 
ber of  cavalry  in  a  legiofi  was  four  hundred,  divided  into 
ten  troops,  and  the  troop  was  again  divided  into  three  de- 
curise,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio.  The 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
heavy  armed  foot,  except  that  their  ihields  were  (horter, 
for  the  conveniency  of  managing  them  on  horfeback. 
Many  ancient  writers  exprefs  the  higheft  admiration  of 
the  wife  arid  excellent  conftitution  of  the  Roman  legion, 
to  which  they  afcribe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  long  and 
aknoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  vidlories  which  that  people 
obtained  over  all'  other  nations.  The  legion  was  indeed 
a  little  army  of  free  citizens,  containing  within  itfelf  a 
due  proportion'of  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops,  both 
horfe  and  foot,  which  were  then  in  ufe,  all  well  armed, 
excellently  difcipKned,  and  commanded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  oiBcers  in  the  moil  regular  fubordination.  But  it 
was  the. noble  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  diligence, 
obedience,  fobriety,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 

^  Horfley's  Brit  Rom.  p.  96. 

*  Hygin.  de  Graimaat.    Vegetius,  1. 1.  c.  i^* 

their 
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their  corps  and  their  country,  with  which  the  Roman  No.VIiL 
legions  were  animated,  which  rendered  them  invincible. 

Befides  the  legions,  the  Roman  armies  confifted  of 
auxiliary  troops,  raifed  in  thofe  cities  and  provinces  of' 
the  empire  whofe  inhabitants  had  not  been  honoured  with 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  auxiliaries 
were  not  formed  into  legions,  like  the  Roman  foldiers, 
but  into  cohorts,  and  their  fubdivifions.  The  reafons  of 
this  diftinflion  might  be,  that  fome  cities  and  provinces 
did  not  fumifli  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  compofe 
a  legion  ;  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  thjnk  it  prudent 
to  form  fo  great  a  number  of  auxiliaries  into  one  body. 
The  auxiliary  cohorts  were  not  wholly  independent  of, 
and  unconnefted  with,  the  Roman  legions,  but  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries,  both  horfe  and  foot,  were  united  to 
each  legion,  and  were  called  the  auxiliaries  of  that  legion, 
being  commonly  employed  in  the  fame  fervices,  and  fent 
upon  the  fame  expeditions  with  the  legion  ^,  The  auxi-^ 
liaries  of  each  legion  were  equal  to  the  legion  in  number^ 
of  foot,  but  double  in  the  number  of  horfe  ^.  The  auxi- 
liaries  were  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  refpedlive 
countries,-  except  when  the  Romans  thought  it  proper  to 
make  fome  change  in  that  particular*  The  auxiliary 
troops  were  feldom  or  never  permitted  to  ferve  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged,  but  were  fent  into  fom^ 
diftant  province.  The  excellent  policy  of  this  meafure 
is  very  obvious.  The  auxiliaries  were  commonly  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  of  battle,  the  Romans 
referving  the  centre  to  themfelves.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  the  auxiliary  foot  are  fo  often  called  cornua,  or  horns, 
and  the  auxiliary  horfe,  alae,  or  wings.  The  Roman 
generals,  however,  fometimes  changed  this  difpofition  in 
the  day  of  battle,  placing  the  auxiliaries  in  the  front  and 


^  Tacit.  Hiii.  1. 1.  c.  6i.  1. 4.  c.  62. 

*  Polyb.  1.  C.  p.  472-    Tit.  Liv.  1.  a  a.  c.  3$. 
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No.  VIQ.  center,  to  fove  and  fpare  the  legions  f.  This  very  (hort 
and  general  defcription  of  tlic  Roman  legionary  and 
auxiliary  troops  wtll,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  underftand  the  following  account  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Britain  j  the  only  end  for  which  it  is  here 
inferted.  In  this  account,  a  legion  is  eftimated  at  the 
round  number  of  fix  thoufftnd  men,  atid  the  auxiliaries  at 
the  fame. 

Julius  Cscfar,  in  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain, 
brought  with  him  only  the  infantry  of  the  feventh  and 
tenth  legions,  which  could  not  make  up  quite  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  as  the  cavalry  of  thefetwo  legions,  which  he  had 
commanded  to  follow  him,  never  arrived*.  The  fmallnefs 
of  this  army  fe^ms  to  intimate  that  Caefar  entertained  but  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  Briton$,  and  expefled  to  meet  with 
little  refiftance.  He  foon  difcovered  his  miftake ;  and 
therefore,  in  his  fecond.  expedition,  he  brought  over  no 
fewer  than  five  entire  legions,  making  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  Roman  foldiers,  but  without  any  auxi- 
.  liary  troops'*.  With  this  great  arrpy  this  greateft  of  gene- 
rals .mad(^  no  permanent  conquefts ;  but  after  gaining 
fome  advantages,  and  fuftaining  fome  lofies,  he  carried 
his  forces  back  again  into  Gaul.  The  next  attempt  which 
was  made  upon  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  widi 
a  ftill  greater  army,  confiftirig  of  four  legions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  or  forty-eight  thoufand  men^  The  four 
legions  which  came  oyer  on  this  occafion  were,  the  fe- 
cond, the  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth,  for 
thefe,  and  thefe  only,  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
expedition.  This  great  army  continued  in  Britain  from 
A.^D.  43.,  when  it  arrived,  to  A.  D.  76.,  when  the 
fourteenth  legion  was  recalled,  in  the  firft  year  of  Vef- 


^  Tacit.  HilL  I.  j.c.  x6.     Vita  Agric.  c.  ^5. 

«  Csef.  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  a.  23.  a8.  ^  Id.  1. 5.  c  7. 

»  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  i^.  ' 
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^GznK  From  thence  there  were  only  tbtee  legions  in  N0.VI&, 
this  ifland  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian^  when  die  -fixth  came 
oyer  from  Germany.  As  thefe  five,  the-feCond,  fixtb, 
ninths  fourteenth,  and  twentieth,  were  the  only  Roman 
legions  which  made  any  long  fl^y,  or  did  any  thing  me- 
morable here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort  view 
^fif  the  arrival,  departure,  and  moft  oonfiderable  works  atid 
fervices  performed  by  each  of  them,  in  order. 

The  fecond  legion,  which  was  furnamed  Augufta,  or 
the  Anguft,  came  into  Britain,  A.  D.  43,,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  tinder  the  command  of  Vefpaiian  (who  was 
afterwards  emperor),  and  continued  here  near  four  hundred 
years  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  *.  It  was  on 
this-  account  that  this  legion  was  alfo  called  Britailnicay 
or  the  Britifli.  It  had  a.  principal  fhare  in  all  the  great 
a£iions,  and  great  works,  performed  by  the  Romans  in 
this  ifland,  particularly  in  building  the  feveral  walls  of  Ha- 
drian, Antoninus  Pius,  andSeverus*.  It  appears  from 
infcriptions  ftill  remaining,  that  this  was  the  only  legion 
employed  in  a  body  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in  Scot- 
land. The  head  quarters  of  this  legion  was  at  Ifca  Silu- 
Tum  or  Caerleon,  i.  e'.  the  city  of  the  legion,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  time  it  continued  in  Britain  j  but  when 
the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written,  it  was  quartered  at  Ru- 
tupse,*  or  Richborough  in  Kent,  from  whence  it  was  foon 
after  tranfported  to  the  cbntinent. " 

The  fixth  legion,  whofe  name  is  commonly  thus  written 
in  infcriptions :  Leg.  VI.  V.  P.  F.'  i.  e.  Viftrix,  pia, 
fideHs ;  the  viftorious,  pious,  and  faithful  5  came  from 
Germany  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D. 
1 20.  This  circumftance  we  learn  from  an  infcription  to 
the  honour  df  one  Marcus  Pontius,  as  fecretary  to  the  Era- 

^  Tacit.  Hift.  I.4.  c.  68.   '      '  Jd.  1.  3.  c.  44*    -Notltia,  c  38. 
*  ■  Horf.  Brit.  Rpm.'  L  a.  c.  »•  »  Notitia,  c.ja. 
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KoyVIII.  peror  Hadrian,  and  a  tribune  of  the  fiith  legion,  with 
which,  (the  infcription  fays)  he  came  over  out  of  Germany 
into  Britain  *•  This  legion  probably  came  in  the  train  of 
Hadrian  when  he  vifited  Britaini  and  was  employed  by  him 
in  building  his  wall  in  the  north  of  England,  and  left 
behind  him  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  either  difbanded  or  removed  before  that  period.  From 
that  time,  the  fixth  legion  bore  its  part  in  all  the  wars 
and  works  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland.  It  appears  with 
unqueftionable  certainty  from  infcriptions,  that  the  vexil- 
lation  of  this  legion  built  7801  paces  of  Antoninus's 
wall  in  Scotland,  while  the  body  of  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  protefVing  the  workmen  from  the  aflaults  of  the 
Caledonians  **.  After  this  work  was  iinifhed  it  returned 
to  York,  which  was  the  ftated  head*quartefs  of  this  le- 
gion. It  is  further  evident  from  infcriptions,  that  this 
legion  wrought  upon  the  wall  of  Severus,  though  it  cai^ 
not  be  difcovered  what  quantity  of  that  they  executed ; 
and  in  thefe  parts  they  continued  to  their  final  departure 
out  of  Britain,  fome  time  in  the  former  part  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  ninth  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  42.,  and  was  the  moft  unfortunate  of 
all  the  Roxnan  legions  which  ferved  in  this  iiland.  The 
infantry  of  it  were  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Britons,  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia.  It  was  re- 
cruited in  the  reign  of  Nero  with  two  thoufand  Roman 
foidiers  and  eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  biit  being  flill 
weak,  it  was  attacked,  and  feverely  handled  by  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  fixth  campaign  of  Agricola  \  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  ninth  legion  after  this  fecond  difafter.  It  is 
mofl  probable  that  it  was  at  length  difbanded,  and  the 
remains  of  it  incorporated  with  the  fixth. 


*  Gale  Itin.  Anton,  p.  47. 
^  Tacit.  AnnaL  1. 14.  c.  38* 
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The  Iburte^itth  legion  was*  tme  of  the  four  which  came 
iivtt  into  Bf  itaia  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  where  it  ac* 
quisled  ^eat  honour,  and  contributed  fo  much  to  the  re- 
du^on  of  this  ifland,  that  the  foldiers  of  it  w^e  called 
tibe  oooquerors  of  Britain'.  The  Batavians,  who  were 
the  auxiluiries  of  this  legion,  were  alfo  much  renowned' 
for  their  bcavery,  and  reckoned  among  thje  veteran  forces 
^f  tl\e  empire^'  famous  fori  many  yi£tories  «•  This'  was  the 
•nly  enlare  legion  in  the  anny  of^Paulinus,' when  he  ob- 
tained that  great  vi£tory  over:the  Britons  under  Boadicia, 
add  to  their  iralour  this  yi^lory  was,  in  gr«at  meafure, 
oiHring.  After,  this  legion  had  remained  in  Britain  about 
twenty-five  years^  it  was  tranfported  to  the  continent  by 
Nero,  A.  D.  5^.,  who  defigned  to  fend  it  to  Afia  ^  Bu 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  'the  ^troubles  which  enfued,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  defign,  and  Vitellius,  being 
jealous  of  this  legion,  fent  it  back  with  its  auxiliaries  iiito 
Britain  about  a  year  after.  As  they  were  on  their  march 
toward  this  ifland  the  fecond  time^  a  great  quarrel  hap- 
pened at  Turin  between  the  legion  and  its  auxiUaries, 
who  had  taken  different  fides  in  the  competition  for  the 
empire.  Upon  this  quarrel  they  were  feparated,  and  Vi- 
teljius  finding  the  auxiliaries  zealous  in  his  inttereft,  kept 
them  in  his  army,  and  commanded  the  l^ion  to  proceed 
on  its  march  ^.  But  the  fame  of  this  legbn  was  to  great 
that  it  was  not  fiifiered  to  remain  long  in  Britain;  but 
about  a  year  after  its  fecond  arrival,  it  was  removed  to  the 
continent,  from  whence  it  never  returned  again  into  diii 
ifland.' 

. ;  The  twentieth  legion  was  a}fo  one  of  the  four  which 
came  into:Btitain  in  the  ragn  of  Claudius,  and  Contri- 
buted to , the  reduction  c£  it.    The  vexilladon  of  this 


'  Tacit.  Hift.  1. 5*  c.  z6.  - '  Id.  I.  a.  c.  a8. 

'  Id.  La.  C.XZ.  ^  Id.  I. a.  c.66; 

^  Id.  L4*  C.68. 
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lYow  VOL  legion  was  in  &e  army  of  Suetonius  PauUmis  at  die  battle 
of  BQadicia,^  the  body  of  it  being  ia  fome  otber  part  of 
the  idiandT.  As  this  legion  continued  very  long  in  Bri- 
tain it^  no  doubt  had  its  ihare  in  die  feveral  miBtary  ope- 
rations of  the  Romans  here,  add  alfo  in  the  execution  of 
their  many  great  and  ufeful  irorks.  The  faead-quarteri 
of  this  legion,  during  the  greateft  part  oi^  the  time  it  cat^ 
tinned  in  this  'iflsuid,  were  at  Diva,  or  Weft-cbefter  j  for 
it  119^  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  fatiguei  their  troope 
with  unnficeffary  marches,  merely  for  the  fake  of  change 
ing  their  quarters.  It  is  impoffible  to  difcoi^r  the  pr^cife 
time  when  ^is  legion  left  Britain.  As  it  is  not  mea*- 
tioticd  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  it  was  certuriy  gone  from 
hence  befOie  that  book  was  written*  It  is'moft  probable 
that  it  was  recced  about  the  end  of  the  fbmrth^  orbegiiw 
mng  of  the  fifth  century^  when  the  continental  provinces 
of  the  empire  began  to  be  livuch  haraffed  by  the  incurfions 
af  the  barbarous  nations. 

From  thi#  fhprt  view  of  the  Roman  l^ions  which  ferved 
in  Britain,  it  appears  that  Aere  were  four^  legi^ms  here 
ffdm  the  tnTafidn  of  Claudius,.  A. D.  43.,  to  the  acce£- 
{i6n  of  Vefpafian,  A.D.  70.  From  thence  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadris|%  who  brougbd  over  the  fixth  legion,  A.D.  i20«, 
there  weve  three  legions  in  this  ifland;  tte  fecondi 
2U0idi>and  twentieth.  As  the  ninth  legion  was  either 
removed  or  difbanded  about  that  rime,  the  number  of 
legions  in  Britain,  from  thence  to  the  beguming  of  the 
fifth  century^  was  ftiil  three^the  fecond,  the  fixth,  and 
the  twentieth;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  ftay  ia 
this  iiland,  were  commonly  calied  the*  Britannic  .legions. 
After  the  departure  of  the  twentieth  legion,  at  the  period 
abovei  mentioned)  the  other  two  rematned-  fome  time 
longer,  but  were  at  liA  withdrawn,  when  the  Romans 

V  ^dt«Annal.  I.i4.  €.34^ 
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finally  abandoned  thi^  ifland* ,  If  thefe  legiops  hiid  been  Ko.  Vin. 
always  complete^  we  could  know  with  precifion  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  foldiers  in  Britain  in  thefe  feveral  periods. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  .the  cafe.  The  ninth  4egion 
was  long  irery  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  others 
were  not  very  regularly  recruited,  efpecially  in  the  times 
of  long  tranquillity. 

As  the  Latin  writers  do  not  make  fo  freqi^ent  and  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  as  the  legions, 
w.e  cannot  difcover  with  fo  much  certainti^  Hat  particular 
bodies  of  auxiliaries  which  fetred  in  this  afland  in  con- 
jundHon.  with  the  legions.  The  four  legions  which, 
invaded  Britain  in  the  reign  ^f  Claudius,  feem  to  have 
had  their  full  compliment  of  auxiliaries  j  but  what  thefe 
were  we  are  not  informed,  except  that  there  were  eight 
cohorts  of  Batavians  among  die  aiixiliftriea  of  the  four- 
teenth legion  2.  But  as  the  three  Britannic  legions  con- 
-  tinued  here  without  interruption  above  three,  hundred 
years,  .we  are  enabled  by  the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Infcrip- 
tions,  to  difcover  a  great  part  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
which  ferved  in  conjun£lion  with  thefe  three  legions. 
The  full  compliment  of  auxiliaries  to  three  legions  amounts 
to  thirty  cohorts  of  foot,  and' fix  alse,  of  wings,  of  horfe, 
being  ten  cohorts  and  two  ala?  to  each  leg^ti^  Now  the 
information  which  may  be  derived  frpm.tlieiNotitia  ,aiid 
Infcriptions  concerning  the  ,  auxiliaries  of  the  three  Bri- 
tannic legions,  as  it  has  been  carefully  colle£l;ed  by  the 
learned  and  induftrious  Mr.  Horfley,  ftands  thus : 

I.  The  eight  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  both  in  the  Notitia  and  in  Infcriptions : 

Cohors  prima  iElia  Dacorum. 
prima  Batav(»ruiii. 

9  Tacit.  Hift*  L  If  ^•^t 
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Cohort  prima  Baetafionim,  vel  VeCefionim. 
quarta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hifpanoruro. 
tertia  Nerviorum. 
fexta  Nerviorum. 
prima  Tungrorum. 

2.  The  fourteen  following  cohorts  of  foot  are  men- 
tioned in  Infcriptions,  but  not  in  the'  Notitia : 

Cohori  quarta  Brittonum. 
prima  Cortov  ... 
Carvetiorum. 
prima  Cugemorum* 
prima  Dalmatarum. 
cjpiarta  Frifonum. 
prima  Frefcor  •  •  • 
quinta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hamiorum. 
fecunda  Lingonum. 
ex  provincia  Maur ... 
prima  Thracum. 
prima  Vangionum. 
prima  Vardulorum. 

3.  The  nine  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia,  but  are  not  found  in 
Infcriptions; 

Cohors  prima  jEIia  claflica. 
prima  Aftorum. 
Cornoviorum. 
fecunda  Dalmatarum. 
prima  Frixagorum. 
fecunda  Lergorum. 
quarta  Lergorufti. 
prinla  Morinorum. 
iecunda  Thiracumt 
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The  feventeen  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot»  which  are  KcVIIl, 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  rery  probably  belonged  to 
the  fecond  and  fixtb  legion^  which  continued  longeft  in 
Britain,  and  were  in  it  when  the  Notitia  was  written* 
But  as  feventeen  cohorts  do  not  make  up  the  full  com- 
plement of  auxiliaries  for  two  legions^  it  is  probable  that 
Ae  other  three  cohorts  belonging  to  diefe  legions  adied  as 
fcouts>  watchmen,  aild  guides,  of  which  feveral  bodies 
are   nientioned  in  the  Notitia.    The  fourteen  cohorts 
whoie  names  are  found  ki  infcriptions,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  were  perhaps  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  left  Britain 
before   the  Notitia  was  written.     It  is  true,   fourteen^ 
is  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  cohorts  than  belonged 
to  one   legion^  but  as  we  have  lio  evidence  that  all 
tfaefe  fourteen  were  in  Britain  at  the  fame  time,   it 
is  probable  that   they  were  not,  but  that  they  ferved 
here  at  different  times,  as  the  exigencies 'of  affairs  re- 
quired.    The  reader  will  fee  at  what  places  the  feventeen 
auxiliary  cohorts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  wero 
quartered,  by  looking  into'  the  s%d  and  63d  chapters  of 
the  Notitia,  Appendix,  No.  VL    Nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  concerning  the  places  where  thofe  cohorts 
were  quartered,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  infcriptions  i 
becaufe  it  is  not  very  well  known  where  fome  of  thefe 
itifcriptions  were  founds    and  becaufe  fome  of   thcfc 
cohorts  are  mentioned  in  feveral  infcriptions  which  have 
been  found  at  difierent  places  *• 

As  the  auxiliary  foot  were  formed  into  cohorts^  the 
auxiliary  horfe  were  formed  into  ala  or  wings,  becaufe  they 
were  commonly  ftationed  on  the  wings  of  the  army  on 
die  day  of  battle.  An  >da  or  win^  of  auxiliary  horfe 
confided  of  four,hundred,  and  there  were  two  of  fhdc 
wings  united  to  each  legion*.     According  to  this  ac- 

•  Horf.  Bfit.  Rom.  p.r90.  •  KBltitif,  c  67. 
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No. VIII.  count)  the  who]e  number  of  cavalry  belonging,  to  a  le- 
gion was  twelve  hundred^  of  which  four  hundred  were 
Romans^  and.  eight,  hundred  auxiliaries.  We  need  not 
make  an  inquiry  after  the  wings*  of  auxiliary  borfe 
which  belonged  to  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  legions^  be* 
caofe  their  ftay  here  Was  to  {hort>  that  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined there  are  any  monuments  of  them  now  remaining. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  three  Britannic  legions; 
for  we  find  five  wings  of  auxiliary  horfe,  which  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  themi  mentioned  in  the  Notitia»  and  three 
mentioned  in  infcriptions.  The  five  following  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia : 

Ala  prima  Aftorum. 
Petriana. 
Sabiniana. 
fecunda  Aftorum. 
Prima  Harculea. 

The  three  following  are  found  only  in  infcriptions : 
Ala  Augufta. 
Sarmatarum. 
pettonum. 

But  as  eight  alse  or  wings  are  too  many  for  three  legionsi 
it  is  highly  probable  that  two  of  thefci  which  are  found  only 
in  infcriptions^  are  the  fame  with  fome  two  of  thofe  in 
the  Notitia,  under  different  names.  We  have  even  (brong 
evidence  that  the  ala  Augufta  in  the  infcriptions  was  the 
fame  with  the  ala  prima  Herculea  in  the  Notitia.  All 
the  three  infcriptions  in  which  this  ala  Augufta  is  men- 
tioned, which  are  remarkably  full  and  perfe£l,  were  found 
at  Olenacum,  or  Old  Carlifle ;  and  from  them  it  appean 
that  this  ^la  had  quartered  here  a  great  number  of  yearsi 
one  of  the  infcriptions  having  been  eredied  A.  D.  188, 
the  fecond  A.  D.  191,  and  the  laft  A.  D.  2^%  ^     It  ap- 

'Hcrf.  Biit.Bom.p.97*i  a77>  ' 
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peart  alfo.from  the  laft  of  thefe  infcriptions,  that  this  ah.  No.VIIL 
was  fbmetimes  called  ala  Augufta  Gordiana^fcom  the* 
emperor.  Gordian  III.  Now  the  Notitia  fixes  the  ala 
prima  Herculea  at  the  fame  place  (Olenacum),  which  is! 
.almoft  a  demonftration  that  it;was  the  fame  with  the  ala 
Augu&a,*  which  had  fometimes  been  called  Gordiana,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian^  and  afterwards  Herculea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculous  ^. .  •  It  is 
alfo  probable  that  the  ala  which  is  called  Petriana  in  the 
Notitia,  from  Petriana  CambeckrSort),  the  place  where 
it  was  quartered,  was  the  fame  either,  with  the  ala  Sar- 
matarum  or  ala  Vettonum;  it  being  no  ivery  uncommon 
thing  for  the  fame  body  of  trojops.to  take  its  name  fome- 
times from  the  place  where  it  had  been  long  quartered, 
and  fometimes  from  the  country  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  If  thefe  fuppofitions  are  well  founded,  we 
bave  the  exa£k  number  of  the  iix  abe  or  wings  of  auxiliary 
horfe  which  belonged  to  the  three  Britannic  legions.  For 
it  feems  probable,  that  when  the  twentieth  legion  was 
removed  out  of  this  ifland,  its  alse  or  auxiliary  horfe  were 
left  behind  for  fome  time,  to  affift  thofe  of  the  other  two 
legicMis. 

Such  were  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  fubduing  Britain,  in  keeping  it  in  fub- 
jeAion,  and  in  proteAing  it  from  its  eneipies.  From 
this  account  it  appears,  that  this  wife  and  brave  people 
thought  it  worth  their  while,  and  found  it  neceflary,  to 
eniploy  a  very  great  military  force  in  making  and  preferving 
this  conqueft.  .  The  army  which  fubdued  provincial  Bri- 
tain, lender  Claudius,  amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand 
men  ;  and  the  whole  of  that  great  army  continued  here 
about  fix  and  twenty  years,  until  the  Roman  authority 
w^as  thoroughly  eftabliflied.  From  thence,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  the  ftanding  army  which  the  Ror 

*  Notitia,  c.  63. 
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No.VIII.  mans  kept  in  tUs  ifland  (if  the  ieveral  corps  of  which  it 
was  oompofed  were  not  rexj  deficient)  could  not  be 
much  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  ftrong ;  and  eren  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  near  the  time  of  their 
final  departure)  their  army  here  muft  have  confifted  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  men.     As  the  Romans  were  as 
prudent  oeoonomifts  as  they  were  brave  foldiers^  we  need 
not  queftion  that  this  ifland  fupportecl  the  army  which 
was  kept  up  for  its  prote^iion,  as  well  as  made  remittances 
to  the  imperial  trealbry.    The  legionaries  were  rewavded 
with  grants  of  land  at  or  near  the  places  wher«  they  weie 
,  ftationedi  vrbich  was  one  reafon  why  the  fame  corps 
continued  fo  long  at  the  fame  places ;  and  the  auxiliaries 
were  paid  out  of  the  taxes  and  cuftoms.    The  Romans 
deriyed  two  other  advantages  from  die  pofleffion  of  Bri- 
taiut  which  made  them  fo  unwilling  to  relinquifli  it. 
Item  hence  they  frequently  fupplied  their  armies  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  with  com^  and  here  they  raifed  a  great 
number  of  brave  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
provinces  of  their  empire.    For^  as  we  fee  from  the  above 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  in  Britaiui  that  the  natives  of 
many  different  and  diftant  nations  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  this  country  under  their  obediencci  fo 
we  may  be  certain  that  Britain  was  obliged  to  return  the 
compliment!  and  fend  great  numbers  of  her.  braveft  youth 
to  ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Notitia  and  from  infcriptions  Mr.  Camden 
hath  coUedied  the  following  bodies  of  Britifli  auxiliaries! 
and  from  the  fame  fources  feverai  others  may  be  ga- 
thered I  befides  many  others  of  which  no  monuments  arc 
now  rentaining : 

Ala  Britannica  MilUaria. 
Ala  quarta  Britonum  in  Egypto. 
Cohors  prima  iEiia  Britonum. 
Cohors  tertia  Britonum. 

Cohoti 
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P^^         G>hor8  ieptima  Britonum. 

Cohors  vigefima  fezta  Britonum  In  Annenia. 

Britaniliciani  fub  Magiftro  peditum. 

Inyidi  juniores  Britanniciani  i  .  m-    ti  i  ^ 

-o      y  f       w  ..  I-  "Iter  auxilia  Falatina. 

ExcttJcatores  jun.  Bntan.       3 

Britones  eum  Magiftro  Equitum  Galliarom. 

Inye£li  juniores  Britones  intra  Hifpamas. 

intones  Seniores  in  Illyrico  K 

As ,  the  twenty-fixth  cohort  of  Britilh  auxiliary  foot : 
is  here  mentioned^  we  are  certain  that  there  were  at  * 
leaft  twenty-Gx  cohorts  of  Britifh  infantry  in  the  Roman 
fervicC)  which  amount  t6  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  ' 
men.    But  it  b  probable  there  were  asany  more,  as  well 
as  a  proportional  number  of  caTalry.    It  appears  further^ 
that  fome  of  thefe  bodies  of  Britifli  troops  had  acquitted  : 
themfelves   with  fo  much  brayery  as  to  acqwre  the 
honourable  title  of  Innncible. 


NUMBER   DC 

DISSERTATION    on    the    ROMAN 
WALLS    IN    BRITAIN. 

THE  Romans  not  only  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  making  conquefts^  but  alfo  in  the  arts  of 
prefenring  them,  both  from  internal  commotions  and  ex- 
ternal violence.  It  was  owing  to  thefe  laft  arts  that  this 
wonderful  people  kept  fo  many  mighty  nationS)  for  io  many 
ages,  in  peaceable  fubjedion  to  their  authority!  and  alfo 
prote6led  their  wide-extended  empire  firom  foreign  enemies. 

•  Camd.  Introd.  Brit.  p.  107* 
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The  means  employed  by  the  Romans,  to  feciire  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  their  Britifli  dominions,  hare  been 
confidered  in  another  Diflertatibn  *.  We  here  propofe  to 
take  a  very  (hort  view  of  the  methods  which  they  ufed 
to  proteft  their  territories  in  this  ifland  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  th&unconquered  Britons  in  the  North. 

Where  the  coh£nes  of  the  Roman  provinces  towards 
their  enemies  were  not  .fecured  and  protected  by  feas, 
girths,  riversi  woods,  and  mountains,  they  fupplied  the 
place  of  th^fc  natural  barriers  by  artificial  ones,  and  de- 
fended thofe  parts  of  th^ir  frontiers  which  .were  moft  ac- 
ceflible,  by  building  chains  of  forts,  by  digging  deep 
ditches,  by  raifing  mighty  mounds  and  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  even  by  jere£ling  ftone-waJls,  All  thefe  methods 
w.ere.emplqyed  by  the  Romans,  for  fecuring  the  northern 
frontiers  of  their  Britifli  territories  v>  and  :we  fhall  now 
co0iider  them  in  their  order. 

The  wife  and  brave  Agricola  havingi  m  the  firft  year 
of  his  government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78,  fupprefled  the 
commotions,  and  redrefled  the  grievances  of  the  provin- 
cial Britons;  in  his  fecond  year,  conducted  his  army 
northward,  and  deduced  the  Brigantes,  the  Ottadinij 
the  Gadeni,  and  peTh2q)8;the  Selgovc,  to  obedience, 
obliged  them  to  give  hofl;ages>  and  begirt  them  with 
garrifofis  and  foi^trciles  to  fecure  his  conqueft^.  Thefe 
forts,,  built  by  Agricola  !in  the  fecoiid  year  of  his  govem- 
menty  are  thought  to  have  been  in  or  near  the  trad:  where 
Hauirian's  rampart  and  Severus's  .wall  were  aftierwards 
ere£l:ed^.  In  his  third  year,  Agricola  piiflied  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  north  .as  the  river  Tay ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  campaign,  and  during  the  .whole  of  hia 
fourth  famnier,  he  employed  his  .forces  in  building  a 

*  DUTertation  on  the  Romfin  forces  in  Brituu.  , 
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eham  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,    No.  IX. 

which  he   feems  to  have'  thought  the  mod  convenient 

place  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  in 

this  ifland.     "  It  was  obferved  of  Agri'cola  (fays  Tacitus, 

^  fpeaking  of  this  chain  of  forts)  by  men  of  fexpericnce, 

**  that  nev^r  had  any  captain  more  wifely  chofen  his 

"  ftations  for  commodioufnefs  and  fituation ;  for  that  no 

«*  place  of  ftrength  founded  by  him  was  ever  taken  by 

«  violence,  or  abandoned  upon  articled,  or  through  de- 

«  fpair^.*'     So  that  this  chain  of  forts,  in  each  of  which 

th^re  was  a  competent  garrifon,  with  provifions  for  a' 

year,  anfwered  the   end  for  which  it  was  defigned,  of 

keeping  the  adjacent  country  in  obedience,  and  reftrain- ' 

itig  the  incurfion^  of  die  Caledonians,   while  Agricola 

c^tinued  to  ccmin^and  in  Britain.     But  his  fuccefibrs  m 

that  ofiice  were  not  pofTefled  of  his  wifdom  arid  abilities, 

which  rendered  his' forts  but  a  feeble  fecurity  of  the  fub- 
jtftion  of  the  furtdunding  country,  and  oi  the'fafety 
of  the  Roman  province  after  his  <leparture.  For  though 
we  know  little,  particularly,  of  what  happened  in  Britain 
from  the  departure  of  Agricola,  A.  D.  85,  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadriaii,  A.  D,  ido  ;  yet  it  appears,  in  general,  that 
th<Briti(h  nations  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England,' had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke  in 
that  interval^.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  being  more  in- 
tent upon  defending  than  enlarging  his  empire,  con- 
traded  its  limits  a  little  in  '^Britain  ;  and  for  its  greater 
feciirity,^  drew  a  profound  ditch,  and  threw  up  a  mighty 
rampart  from  fea  to  fea;  which,  being  the  fecond  artifi- 
cial barrier  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  comes 
now  to  be  confidered^. . 

Though  the  word  Murus,  which  often  fignifieis  a  wall 
of  (tone,  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Latin  writers  when 


*  Ttclt.  Vit»  Agric.  c.  23,  33. 

*  Script.  Hift.  Auguft\  p.  aa. 
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Vo*  IX«  they  are  fpeaking  of  Hadrian's  fence  or  rampart ;  yet  k 
is  very  certain,  from  its  remains,  istnd  other  evidences^ 
that  it  was  not  built  of  ftone,  but  of  earth  ^.  This  pro- 
digious work  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  firth,  a  little 
to  the  weft  of  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as 
dired  a  line  as  it  was  pofEble,  to  the  river  Tine  on  the 
eaft j  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Newcaftle  now 
ftands  s  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  above  fixty  Engliih,  and 
near  feventy  Roman  miles  in  length.  This  work  can 
hardly  be  defcribed  in  fewer  or  plainer  words  than  thofe  of 
one  of  our  beft  antiquaries^  who  had  examined  it  with  the 
grcateft  care,  "  What  belongs  to  this  work  is,  i.  The 
*^  principal  Agger  or  Vallum  (rampart)  on  the  brink  of 
''  the  ditch :  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
<' Vallum :  3.  Another  Agger  (or  mound  of  earth)  on 
*^  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  Vallum  (or  rampart), 
*^  and  about  five  paces  diftant  from  it,  which  I  call  the 
*^  fouth  Agger :  4.  And  a  large  Agger  (or  mound)  on 
<^  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch^  called  the  north  Agger. 
<^  This  laft/I  fuppofe,  was  the  military  way  to  the  an* 
'^  cient  line  of  forts  (built  by  Agricola),  and  itjmuft  have 
<<  ferved  as  a  military  way  to  this  work  alfo,  or  it  is 
V  plain  there  has  been  none  attending  it.  The  fouth 
**  Agger,  I  fuppofe,  has  either  been  made  for  an  inner 
*^  defence,  in  cafe  the  enemy  might  beat  them  from  any 
'<  part  of  the  principal  rampart,  or  to  proted  thje  foldieis 
'^  againft  a  fudden  attack  from  the  provincial  Britons* 
'<  It  is  generally ,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  principal 
*^  rampart,  but  in  fome  places  it  is  larger.  Thefe  four 
<<  works  keep  all  the  way  a  conftant  regul^  parallelifm. 
<<  one  to  another  *>."  The  diftance  of  the  North  Agger 
or  mound  from  the  brink,  of  the  ditch,  is  about  twenty 
feet.    This  work  hath,  for  many  agesj^  been  in  fo  ruin- 

<  Script.  Hift.Auguft.  p.  $1.        >»  Hoif.  Brit.  RoHi«  p.  117« 
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ous  a  condition)  and  the  feveral  ramparts  are  f6  much  di- 
ninifhed  in -height,  and  incr^afed  in  breadth,  by  the 
fliduig  and  fpreading  of  the  earth  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of 
time,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  certainty, 
their  original  dimenfions.  If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  appearance,  it  feems  highly  probable  that  the  prin- 
cipal rampart  was  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  the 
fouth  one  not  much  lofs,  but  the  north  one  confiderably 
*  lower.  The  dimenfions  of  the-  ditch  have  been  exa^ly 
taken,  as  it  pafles  through  a  lime-ftone  quarry  near  Har- 
low-hilly  and  appears  to  have  been  near  nine  feet  deep, 
and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top ;  but  fomewhat  narrower 
at  the  bottoip..  Such  was  the  prodigious  rampart  or 
fence  erei^ed  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
A*  D*  lao,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territories  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Britons  on  the 
north.  This  work  was  defended  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  Roman  foldiers  and  auxiliary  troops,  who  garrifoned 
the  forts  and  ftations  which  were  fituated  along  the  line 
of  it  at  proper  diftances.  Thefe  forts  ,  and  ftations 
had  been  built  before,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  by 
Agricola  and  others ;  but  we  (hall  meet  With  a  fairer  op« 
portunity  of  defcribing  them  by  and  bye,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  Severus's  wall.  However,  to  giv«  the  reader 
as  clear  an  idea  as  poffible  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
work,  be  will  find  a  draught  of  it  in  profile,  in  the  plate 
annexed  to  thb  Diflertation. 

Bat  this  work  of  Hadrian's  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon, 
and  inunedsate  fucceflbr,  of  Hadrian,  having  by  his  legate 
Lollitts  Urbicus,  brought  thi  Maeat»  again  under  the 
yoke,  commanded  another  rampart  to  be  ere£led  much 
farther  north,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
the  tradl  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  chain  of 
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No.  IX.  forts  K  The  great  number  of  infcriptions  which  have 
been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  df  this  wall,  or  rampart, 
to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius^  leave  us  no  room  *  to 
doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his  dire£tion  and  command''. 
If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  aft  infcription^ 
now  in  the  college  library  at  Edinburgh,  belonged  to 
this  work,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  done,  it 
fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  confuUhip  of 
Antoninus*  which  was  A.  D.  140^  only  twenty  years 
after  that  of  Hadrian,  of  which  this  feems.  to  have  been 
an  imitation.  This  wall  or  rampart,  as  fome  imagine, 
reached  from  Caer^ridden  on  the  firth  of  Forth,  to  OId«* 
Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde;  or,  as  others  think,  from 
Kinnel  on  the  eaft,  to  Dunglafs  on  the  we(l^  Thefe 
different  fuppofitions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difierence  in 
the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  a€lttal 
menfurations,  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty-feven 
.  Englilh  or  forty  Roman  miles  ^.  Capitolinus  in  his 
life  of  Antoninus  Pius  diredly  affirms,  that  the  wall 
which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf".  This 
in  the  main  is  unqueftionably  true ;  though  it  is  evident 
(from  the  veftiges  of  it  ftili  remaining,  which  not  very 
many  years  ago  were  dug  up  andexamined  fornear  a  mile 
together),  that  the  foundation  was  of  (lone  ^.  Mr*  Camden 
alfo  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  Mr.  Anthony  Pont, 
that  the  principal  rampart,  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  into  the  ditch  «*.  The  chief 
parts  of  this  work  were  as  follows :  i.  A  broad  and  deep* 
ditch,  whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with 
certainty  and  exaAnefs,  though  Mr.  Pont  fays,  it  was 
twelve  feet  wide.     2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampart 

*  Script.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  182. 

*E  Horf.  Brit.  Rom^  p.  194,  Sec.  ^  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.  p.  50.  6«. 

"  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  1 60. .  •  Script.  Hift.  Aug.  p.  132. 

»  Gqidon  Itio.  Septent,  p.  68.  Hoiitejr,  p.  163. 
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WVLS  about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation^  but  its 
original  height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall 
was  fituated  on  the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  mi- 
litary way  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well 
paved,  and  raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  thd  ground. 
This  work)  as  well  as  that  of  Hadrian,  was.  defended  by 
garrifons. placed  in  forts  and  flations  along  the  line  of  it. 
The  numbera  of  thefe  forts  or  stations,  whofe  veftiges 
were  vifible  in  Mr,  Font's  time,  were  eighteen, 'fituated 
at  about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
Watch  towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe^  and  tl>eir  dif- 
tance from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  difcovered.  That 
die  reader^  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  poifible  of  this 
grand  and  noble  work,  and  of  the  courfe  which  it  pur-  ^ 
fued,'he  will  find  a  delineation  of  its  whole  length,  with 
the  chief  forts  upon  it,  and  alfo  a  draught  of  it  in  profilci 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Diflertation. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it  is  now  more 
than  fixteen  hundred  years  fince  this  work  was  finiflied, 
and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  fince  it  was  flighted,  we 
can  yet  difcover,  from  authentic  monuments  which  are 
ftid  remaining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman 
troops  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  dif- 
covery  is  made  from  infcriptions  upon,  ftones,  which 
were  origmally  buiU  into  the  face  of  the  wall, '  and  have 
been  found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
ferred- The  number  of  (tones  with  infcriptions  of  this 
kind'now  eitant,  is  eleven ;'  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at 
one  view  in  the  college  -of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college 
of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the 
colledion  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch-houfe,  and 
one  at  Calder»houfe.  From  thefe  infcriptions  it  appears 
in  general,  that  thi^  gre^t  work  wars  executed  by  the 
fecond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  thefixth  legion,  and  of 

the 
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No.  IX.  the  twentieth  legion^  and  one  cohort  of  attxiliaries.  If 
thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  .make  in  all 
a  body  of  feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  men.  Some  of 
thefe  infcriptions  have  fufiered  greatly  by  the  injuries  of 
time  and  other  accidents^  fo  that  we  cannot  difcorer 
from  them,  with  abfolute  certainty,  how  many  paces  of 
this  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 
The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con- 
tained in  thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  collected  by  the  learned 
and  illuftriotts  Mr.  Horfley,  ftands  thus : 


The  fecond  legion  built  .        •        «         11960$ 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  legion      -        -        7,41 1 
The  vexillation  of  the  aoth  legion        -        <->      7iSoi 


Allcertaiit       •        .         .         261815 

The  Yexillation  of  the  aoth  legion,  the  mo- 
nument certain,  and  the  number  probable         3941 1 

The  fame  vexillation  on  a  plain  monument, 

no  number  vifible,  fuppofed         -        -  3>500 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  num^* 

ber,  fuppofed  ...         *  '3^000 

Cohors  prima  Cugemorum        «        -        -        3,000 


ToUl  •  .  -  39,726 
or  39  miles  i%6  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall.  It  would  hare  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to 
have  known,  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employed 
in  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this  we  have 
no  information.  Neither  do  we  know  what  particular 
bodies  of  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and 
nations  along  the  line  of  this  wall,  becaufe  thefe  garrifons 
were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  writteii. 

Though  we  cannot  difcover  exzGtlj  how  many  years 
this  wall  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be  the 

boundary 
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boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  firitam,  yet  we    No.  IX. 

know  with  certainty)  that  it  was  not  very  long.     For 

we  are  told  by  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  that  in 

the  reign  of  Commodus,  A  J).  1 809  *^  he  had  wars  with 

*f  feyeral  foreign  nation39  but  none  fo  dangerous  as  that 

«'  of  Britain.     For  the   people  of   that  ifland,  having 

<<  pafled  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Romans, 

*^  attacked  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  ^." 

We  learn  further  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  perpetual 
war  and  fubjeft  of  contention,  between  the  Romans  and 
BritCHis,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  Britain, 
A.D.  206.  This  laft  emperor  having  fubdued  the 
MaeataS)  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined  to 
ereSt.  a  ftronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than  any 
of  the  former,  agatnft  tlieir  future  incurious.  As  this 
lad  wall,  built  by  Severus,  was  by  far  the  greateft  of  all 
the  Roman  works  in  Britain,  it  merits  a  more  particular 
attention. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  mention 
of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  prote£lion  of 
the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant  evidence  from 
other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he  really  built  fuch 
a  .wrall.  <^  He  fortified  Britain  (fays  Spartian)  with  a 
**  wall  drawn  acrofs  the  ifland,  from  fea  to  fea  ^  which 
<^  is  the  greateft  glory  of  his  reign.  After  the  wall  was 
<<  finifiied,  he  retired  to  the  next  ftation  (York)  not  only 
<<  a  conqfieror,  but  founder  of  an  eternal  peace  '•''  To 
the  fame  purpofe  Aurelius  Vi£kor  and  Orofms,  to  fay  no* 
thing  of  Eutmpius  and  Caf&odorus :  ''  Having  repelled 
'^  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  fortified  the  country,  which 

4  D1P9  1. 7t,  p.  8S0.  '  Sciipt'HUI.  Aogttft.  p.  96B, 
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No.  IX.  ^^  was  fuited  to  that  purpofe,  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the 
<<  ifland  from  fea  to  fea.  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and 
'<  built  a  firong  waU^  fortified  with  (everal  turrets,  from 
'*'  fea  to  fea,  to  protef^  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he 
*'  had  recovered,  from  the  yet  unconquered  nations'." 
As  the  refidence  of  the  emperpr  Severus  in  Britain  was  not 
quite  four  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  laft  of  them 
were  employed,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  in  building 
his  wall ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was  begun  A.D. 
iZop,  and  finifhed  A.D.  iio. 

This  wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tra&  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  diftance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Couiins- 
hopfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eaft,  to 
Boulnefs  on  the  Sol  way  firth  on  the  weil,  hath  been 
found,  from  two  a£lual  menfurations,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  Gxty- eight  Englifh  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  fe^ 
venty-four  Roman  miles '.  To  the  north  of  the  wall 
was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  original  dimeiifions  oi 
which  cannot  now  be  afcertained^  only  it  feems  to  have 
been  larger  than  that  of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which 
flood  on  the  fouth-brihk  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  folid 
flone,  ftrongly  cemented  with  the  befl  mortar ;:  the  ftones 
which  formed  both  the  faces  being  fquare  afhiers,  and  the 
filling  ftones  lav^e  flags,  fet  a  liti^le  flanting.  The  height 
of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet  befides  the  parapet,  and  its 
breadth  eight  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  {mall  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe 
time  it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places".  Such 
was  the  wall  ere£ied  by  the  command  and  under  the  di« 
re£lion  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England; 
and  confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  foUdity 

•  Ort?f.  1.7.  c,  11. 

*  Gordon's  Itin.  Septent.  p.  83.    Horf.  Brit.  Rom«  p.  191. 
9  Btdfli  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1. 
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cjf.it,  it  wai  certainly  a  tvork^of  great  magnificence  and  No.  IX. 
prodigious  Iftbour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  partj  and 
not  the  moft  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The  great 
number  and  diiifefent  kinds  of  fortreiTes  which  were  built 
along  the  line  of  it,  for  its  defence,  and  the  military-ways 
with  which  it  was  attended,  are  ftill  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  defcribed. 

The  fortreffes  which  were  erefted  along  the  line  of  Se- 
verus's  wall,  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different  kinds, 
and  three  different  degrees  of  ftrength  j  and  were  called  by 
three  different  Latin  words,  which  may  be  tranflated,  fta- 
tions,  caftles,  and  turrets.    Of  each  of  thefe  in  rheir  order. 
The  ftationes,  ftations,  were  fo  called  from  their  (la- 
bility and  the  dated  refidence  of  garrifons.     They  were 
alfo  called  caftra,  which  hath  been  converted  into  che&res, 
a  name  which  many  of  them  ftill  bear.     Thefe   were 
by  far  the  largeft,  ftrongeft^,   and  moft  magnificent  of 
the  fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and  were 
defigned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of  troops 
which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  and  from  whence 
detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  cailles  and  tur* 
rets.     Thefe  ftations^   as  appears  from  the  veftiges  of 
them,   which  are  ftill  vifible,   were  not  all  exa£bly  of 
the  fanie  figure,  nor  of  the  fa.me  dimenfions ;  fome  ef 
them  being  exa£ily  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and  fome 
of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.     Thefe  variations 
were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  fituation^ 
and  other  circumftances.      The  ftations   were   fortified 
with  deep  ditches  and  firong  walls,  the  wall  itfelf  coin- 
ciding with,  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  e^ch  ftation. 
Within  the  ftations  were  lodgings  for  the  officers  and 
foldiers  in  garrifon;    the  fmalleft  of  them  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  fix  hundred  men.     With- 
out the  walls  of  each  ftation  was  a  town,  inhabited  by 
labourers^  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans  and  Bri- 
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-No.  IX.   ^^^9  ^^^  ^^^^^  to  dwell  under  the  protedHon  of  tfaefe 
fortrejOes.    The  number  of  the  ftationa  upon  tfie  wall  was 
en&lj  eighteen ;  and  if  they  had  been  jdaced  at  equal 
diftanceSy  the  interval  between  every  two  of  them  would 
have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces  $  but  the  interven- 
tion of  riversi  marflies,  and  mountains ;  the  conveniency 
of  lituation  for  ftrength,  profpej^^  and  water }  and  many 
other  circumftances  to  us  unknown^  determined  them  to 
place  thefe  ftations  at  unequal  diftances.    The  fituation 
which  was  always  chofen  by  the  Romans,  both  here  and 
every  where  elfe  in  Britain  whtie  they  could  obtain  it, 
was  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  a  river,  and  facing 
the  meridian  fun.     Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  far 
greateft  part  of  the  ftations  on  this  wall.     In  general  we 
,^ay  pbferve,  that  the  ftations  ftood  thickeft  near  the  two 
ends  and  in  the  ihiddlcji  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of 
inyaGon  was  greateft  in  thefe  places.     But  the  reader  will 

form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  their 
Latin  and  Englifli  names,   their  fituation  and   diftance 

from  one  another,   by  infpef^ing  the  following  table9 

than  we  can  give  him*  with  equal  brevity^  in  any  other 

way.     The  firft  column  contains  the  number  of  the 

ftation,  reckoning  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  fecond  contains 

its  Latin,  and  the  third  its  Engliih  luime  $  md  the  three 

laft  its  diftance  from  the  next  ftation  to  tfae-weft  of  it>  ia 

miles,  furlongs,  and  cbsuns. 
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N^ 

Latin  Name. 

Englifh  Name. 

M 

F. 

C. 

T 

Scgedunum 

Cotifin's-houfe 

7 

S 

2 

Pons  ^lii 

Newcaltle 

2 

0 

> 

3 

Cindercum 

Benwell-hill 

6 

6 

! 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

35 

S 

Hunnum 

Hahon-chefters 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Walwick-chrftcts 

3 

1 

8 

■J 

Procolitia 

Carrabrugh 

4 

5 

5 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houftfteeds 

I 

3 

S 

9 

VitKiolana 

Little -chcfters 

3 

6 

4 

^fica 

Great-chefters 

3 

I 

fii 

ij 

Magna 

Carrvoraii 

a 

t5 

12 

Amboglanna 

Wurdofwald 

d 

a 

e 

13 

Peiriana 

Cambeck 

a 

6 

6 

'4 

Abailaba 

Watchcrofs 

5 

I 

9 

'S 

Congavata 

Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

Ascl.iunum 

Brugh 

4 

9 

17 

Ga'urofcntum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

18 

Tonnocelum 

Boulnefs 

e 

° 

Length  of  ihe  wall 

68]  3 

3 

.  The  caftclla,  or  caftlcs,  were  the  liecond  kind  of  fortifi. 
cations  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wal}  for 
its  defence.  Thefe  calUes  were  neither  fb  Iarge>  nor 
ftrong,  as  the  Itations,  but  much  more  numerous,  beit^ 
no  fewer  than  eightjr-one.  The  (hape  and  dimenlions  of 
the  caftles,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many  of 
them  which  arc  ftill  viGblc,  were  cxa£i  fquares  of  fixty- 
fix  feet  ercry  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditdi,  except 
on  the  north  fide,  on  which  the  wall  ttfelf,  r^fed  much 
abore  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed 
the  fortification.  The  calUes  were  fituated  in  the  in- 
Mtrals  between  the  ftations,  at  the  dillance  of  about 
ieren  ftirlongs  from  each  other  i  though  in  this*  particular 
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No.  JX.  cirpumftances  fbmetimcs  occafioncd  a  little  variation.  In 
thefe  caftlesi  guards  were  conftantly  kept  by  a  competent 
number  of  men  detached  from  the  neareft  ftattons.' 

The  turreSi  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  laft  kind  of 
fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftHl  much  fmaller 
than  the  caftlesi  and  formed  only  a  fquare  of  about  twelve 
fqety  (landing  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth  fide.  Being 
fo  fmall^  they  are  more  entirely  ruined  than  the  ftationi 
and  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  difcover  their  ex^ 
z€t  number.  They  ftood  in  the  intervals  between  the 
'  caftles,  and  from  the  faint  veftiges  of  a  few  of  them^ 
it  is  conje£iured  chat  there  were  four  of  them  between 
every  two  caftles^  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this  conje&uret 
the  number  of  the  turretji. amounted  to  throe  hundred  ami 
tw^ty-four.  They  were  defigned  for  wfttch-4ow€ir8^  and 
places  for  ccntinelSf  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one 
another^  could  convey  any  alarpi  or  intelligence  to  all 
parts  of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  (IcUions^  caftles^  and  turretfi  on  the  wall 
of  Severus;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops  was 
conilantly  quartered  in  thenji  for  its  defence.     The  ufual 
'complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  wae  as  follows.* 

I.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,  confifting  of  600 

men  each  •  ^  .  7f3oo 

1.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  ftation  at 

Boulnefs  -  -  -  goo 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probably  equal 
to  a  cohort  -  .  .  (Joo 

4.  Four  alae  or  wings  of  horfe,  confiding,  at 
the  loweft  computation,  of  400  each  1,600 


10,000 


y  Hort  Bdt.  Horn.  p.  lis.  >  Notitit Imperii^  |  «a. 

M  For 
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For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  ttoops  from 
one  part  of  the  wall  to  the  other,  wi^h  the  groatcr  pleaftne 
and  expedition,  on  znf  ferrtce,  it  was  attended  with  two 
iniHtary  ways,  paved  with  iqinare  ftones,  in  the  moft  folid 
and  b^utiful  manner.  One  of  thefe  Wajrs  was  fmallen 
and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  mtlitat y-way  run  clofe 
along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  w^l,  from  tttrret  to  turret,  and 
i^lelo  caftle,  for  the  ufeof  the  foldiers  in  relievmg  their 
goarda  and  centinels,  and  faeh  fenrices.  The  larger  way 
did  not  keep  fo  near  the  wall^  nor  touch  at  the  turrets  or 
caftlesi  bvt  purfued  the  inoft  dire£):  conrfe  from  one  fta- 
tlon  to  another,  and  was  defigned  for  the  conveniency  of 
marching  larjge  bodies  of  troops. 

•  Sttch  was  the  wall  of  Severas,  with  its  (Ktchci,  ftations, 
eaftles,  turrets,  and  militery^ways.  Our  intended  btevity 
0bi%^  US  to  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflexions  on  diis 
ftttpeadous  and  moft  noble  work,  which  fets  the  mili* 
tary  ikill  and  indefatigable  indufiry  of  the  Roman  troops 
m  (b  fair  a  light,  and  which  any  antiquary  of  true  fpirit 
would  travel  a  thoufand  miles  on  foot  to  fee  in  its  perfec- 
tion ;  but  fiifoe  thtv  felicity  is  denied  him,  he  muft  content 
Imnfelf  with  the  feverai  views  of  it  which  he  will  find  in 
the  plate  annexed  to  this  DrflTertation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  reader's 
euriofity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particular  bodies  of 
Roman  ttoops  the  feverai  parts  of  this  great  work  were 
executed,  as  we  were  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  Pi^s,  from  infcriptions,  For  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  ftones  with  infcriptions  of 
the  fame  kind,  mentioning  the  feverai  bodies  of  troops, 
and  the  quantity  of  wtfrk  performed  by  each  of  them,  ori- 
ginally inferted  in  the  face  of  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are 
now  to  be  found.  There  have  indeed  been  difcovered,  in 
or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  a  great  number  of  fmall  fquare 
ftones,  with  very ibort,  and  generally  imperfed,  infcriptions 

1 1  a  upon 
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No.  IS*    upon  them ;  nentiomng  particular  legions*  cbhortSf  anj 
centmiety  bat  withoat  direAly  aftrting  diat  they  bad 
built  any  part  o£  the  wdl,  or  luunmg  any  nuniber  of 
paces.    Of  thefe  infcriptions  the  reader  may  fee  no  fewer 
than  tventy-nine  .anumg  the  Northumberhuid  and  Cum- 
berland  Infcriptumsy   in  lir*  Horfley's  Britannia  Ro« 
mana*   ^  the  ftones  on  wUch  thefe  infcriptions  are  cvt 
are  of  the  fame  ihape  and  fize  with  the  other  facing* 
ftones  of  this  wall,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  they  have  been 
or^inally  placed  in  the  face  of  it.     It  is  equally  certain* 
jromtfieunifMmity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  that  they  were 
«U  intended  to  intimate  feme  one  thing,  and  nothing  fo 
.probable  as  that  the  adjacent  wall  was  built  by  the  troops 
mentioned  in  them.    Tbb  was  perhaps  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  h  was  not  thought  neceflary  to  be  expfefled; 
and  the  diftance  of  thefe  infcriptions  firom  one  another 
ihewed  the   quantity  of  work  performed.    If  this  wa# 
really  the  cafe,  we  know  in  general  that  this  great  woix 
was  executed  by  the  fecond  and  fixth  legions,  theie  being 
the  ^mly  legions  mentioned  in  thefe  infcriptions.    Now  if 
this  prodigtous  wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches, 
ftations,  caftles,  turrets,  and  military-ways,  was  executed 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  by  two .  legions  only,  which, 
when  moft  complete,  made  no  more  than  twelve  thoufend 
men,  how  greatly  muft  we  admire  the  ikiU,  the  indtuftvy, 
and  excellent  difcipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were 
not  oply  the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  tiroes  of 
war,  but  its  moft  aftive  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of 
peace  t    Nor  were  thefe  foldiers  lefs  dextrous  in  handling 
their  arms  when  they  took  the  field,  than  they  had  before 
handled  the  fpade,  the  ihovel,  the  mattock^and  the  trowel  i 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  then  fought  wkb  the  fame  flcill 
and  vigour  that  they  had  wrought  before.    How  mudi  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  policy  fo  contrary  to  this  pievails 
in  modem  Europe;    and  that  her  numerous  ft^nding 

armies. 
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ftrmies^  which  fomettmes-  make  fuch  dreadfol  faavockin  No.  IX. 
times  of  war,  are  fo  unprofitably  employed  ki  times  of  peace* 
This  wall  of.  SevcruS)  and  its  fortrefles,  proved  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near  two 
hundred  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Ronian  empire  being  afiaulted  on  all  (ides,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain,  the 
Macatae  and  Caledonians^  now  called  Scots  and  ViSts, 
became  more  daring,  and  fome  of  them  breaking  through 
the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  of  it,  they  car- 
ried tbeir  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  Provincial  Britain. 
Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral  times  repulfed  after 
this  by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Britons; 

^  The  laft  of  thefe  legions,  under  the  command  of  Gallto 
of  Ravenna^  having,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  BritenSf 
thoroughly  rewired  the  breaches  of  Severus's  wallj  and  its 
fortrefies,  and  exhorted  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave  de- 

,  fence,  took  their  final  farewel  of  Britain*.  It  foon  ap- 
peared that  the  ftrongeft  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  fecu- 
rity  to  an  undifciplined  and  daftardly  rabble,  as  the  un- 
happy BritoHs  then  were.  The  Scots  and  "Pi&s  met  with 
little  refi  dance  in  breaking  through  the  wail,  whofe  towns 

.  and  caftles  were,  tamely  abandoned  to  th^ir  defirudlive 
rage.  In  many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground^ 
that  it  might  prove  no  obftru£lion  to  their  future  inroada. 
From  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair  tUis 
noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  it  no 
.refpe£b  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fucceeded.  It 
became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  out  of  whiph  all  the  towns  and  villages  around  were 
built)  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  the  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  moft  poring  and  patient  aintiquarjan  can  hardly 
trace  its  vanifiiing  foundations.  Jam  feges  eft  ubi  T^oh 
fuit.       - 

•  Bedie  Hlft.  Eccltf.  1. 1.  c.  12. 
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NUMBER  X. 


No.  X.  A  ^  ^^  ^^  propofed  to  give  a  (hort  fpeciraen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fevcral 
periods  of  their  hiftory,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  chofen  for 
this  purpofe,  being  univerfally  known,  and  not  very  long. 
In  the  prefent  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  copies  of 
this  prayer,  in  the  ancient  Britifh,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  general  language  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
a  dialeS  of  the  Celtic— in  the  Welfli— Comifli— Erie— 
and  Irifh,  which  were  fpoken  by  their  poftcrity  in  Wales, 
Cornwall,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

I. 

TUv  hoKD's  Pkatbr  in  tie  aneietit  Btitifli  Language. 

* 

I  • 

r 

T^  YEN  Taad  rhuvn  wy^n  y  neofoedodd ; 

Sftnt«t<ldier  yr  hcmvu  taw : 
De  vedy  dymas  daw : 

Guueler  dy  wollyft  arryddayar  megU  agyn  j  nefi. 
£yn-bara  beunydda  vul  dyro  inniheddivo  : 
Ammaddew  ynuy  eyn  deledion,  megis  agi  maddevu  in 

deledvvir  mnaw : 
Agna  thowys  ni  in  brofedigaeth : 
Namyn  gvvaredni  rhag  drug.    Amen« 

IL 

Tie  LordV  Prater  in  Welfli. 

"pIN  Tad  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefoed 

Sandieiddier  dy  Enw, 
Deved  dy  Deyntas, 
Gwneler  dy  Ewyllys  megis  yn  ynefar  j  ddaiair  hefyd, 

Dyro  ini  heddy  w  ein  bara  beunyddioU, 

Ammaddemr 
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Ammaddew  Ini  ein  dyledion  fel  y  maddeuwn  ninnow  in    No.  X. 

dyled-wyr, 
Ac  nac  arwain  nl  i  brofedegacth^ 
Either  gwared  ni  rhag  drwg 
Cannys  eiddol  ti  y w'r  deyrnas,  a'r  nettb,  a'r  gogotuant^  yn 

oes  oefoedd.     Amen*. 

III. 

Tbt  LbRDV  Pratbe  m  the  CoraiA  Langu^e: 

« 

^  Y  Taz  cz  yn  neaw. 

Bonegas  yw  tha  hanauw. 
Tha  Gwlakath  doaz. 

Tha  bonogath  bogwees  en  nore  pocoragen  neaw. 
Roe  tbenyen  dythma  gon  dyth  bara  givians. 
Ny  gan  rabn  we^ry  cara  xtt  giTianft  mens. 
O  cabin  ledia  ny  nara  idf»  tentation. 
Buz  deliver  ny  thart  doeg.     Amen. 

IV. 

The  LoRoV  Pratbr  in  the  Erfe  Lsuiguage. 

A  R  Nathaime  ata  ar  neamh. 

Goma  bcannuigte  hainmfa. 
Gu  deig  do  Rioghachdfa. 

Dentar  do  Thoifi  air  dtalmhuid  mar  ata  air  neamh 
Tabhair  dhuiiin   ar  bbfcacha,    amhuil  mhathmuid  dar 

bhfeicheamhnuibh . 
Agas  na  leig  ambuadhread  (inn. 
Achd  faor  fin  o  olc. 

Oir  18  leatfa  an  Rioghacbd  an  jcurahachd  agas  an  gloir  gu 
fcorraidh.    Amen. 

V.Tbe 
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V. 
Tie  Lo%D*j  P&ATER  in  tie  Trifli  Language. 

A  R-  Nathair  ata  ar  neamh. 
•^  Naomhthar  hainifa. 
Tigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deuntar  do  thoir  ar  an  ttalanih»  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh; 
Ar  naran  laeathcamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  niw. 
AgU8  maith  dhuinn  or  bhfiaefaa  mar  mhaitniidne  d» 

bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 
Agus  na  leig  (in  a  ccatghuhadh, 
Achd  faor  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  rioghachd  an  -  cumhachd,  agus  an 

ghloer  go  fcorruighe.   .  Amen.^ 

^Sce  Ontio  Doninitt  in  di«tr(«s  onaaium  ftre  gentium  Uagms  nA- 
UtoreJoaoMOitmbtrkToio,  p.  47,  48    49>  50.  »9. 
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